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BY MRS. CROLY. 





MONG the new employments for 
women there is none that prom- 
ises better than fruit-growing, 
flower cultivation and 
what may be called 
specialized farming; that kind of farming 
which devotes itself to one or more special- 
ties on a large scale, rather than the general 
cultivation of a few acres on a small one. 
It is against this modern and universal, 
therefore, inevitable tendency towards spe- 
cialization that the small farmer, working 
almost single-handed and growing small 
aniounts of several different kinds of crops, 
has to contend, and against which he cannot 
contend successfully except by specializing 
the quality of his products and raising them 
for distinctive purposes, for breeding, seed 
andthe like. Dairy farmers have discovered 
this fact and no longer market their own 
wares, but carry their milk to factories to 
have it turned into cheese with that of hun- 
dreds of other producers, and contract for 
the sale of butter as for that of apples by the 
orchard, and for the year to men who buy 
and distribute the crops of entire neighbor- 
hoods. 

For women to begin on the old lines, just 
as men are leaving them, would be a waste of 
force. A woman to be successful as farmer 
must specialize her productions, work on a 
large scale, or be content to make a very 
moderate home at the cost of a good deal of 
hard work, which is always the lot of the 
small, general farmer. 

California is for many reasons the finest 
known country in the world for the farmer, 
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especially the fruit-farmer, and more espe- 
cially still the woman fruit-farmer to begin 
operations. Its ‘prolific soil, its favoring 
climate, its temperature which admits of 
outdoor work and life all the year round, and 
its atmosphere which renders shelter and 
housing unnecessary for grain and fruitage 
till they are sent to market, furnish unusual 
facilities for the processes of the cultivator, 
and must make California the granery and 
fruit garden of the world. 

Already many women have seen their 
opportunity in this direction from among 
those on the ground, or who have had en- 
terprise enough to take their small earnings 
and invest them in a few acres ina distant 
locality in a shape requiring courage, pa- 
tience, judgment and hard work, but sure to 
bring a handsome return if these qualities 
are exercised. Nor are investors limited to 
the hardworked and struggling women who 
have succeeded in wresting from unfavorable 
conditions a few dollars of capital. Perhaps 
the best, certainly one of the most significant 
signs of the times, is the fact that women 
possessed of means are no longer satisfied to 
sit tamely down aud spend in inglorious 
idleness the money some one else has earned. 

Those who are possessed of intelligence 
and energy, the best of all capital, have 
begun to employ them, to enlarge their re- 
sources, to usefully exercise their faculties, 
and thus increase in every way their means 
of benefiting others. 

California offers a noble representative of 
this class in Mrs. Elise P. Buckingham, one 
of the most celebrated fruit-raisers in the 
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State, the owner of the second largest fruit 
ranch in Solano County, and a most charm- 
ing and cultivated lady, whose connections 
and friends at the East rank among the most 
refined, scholarly and influential people in 
the community. Mrs. Buckingham is of 
medium height, rounded, graceful and wo- 
manly figure and decidedly handsome face, 
lit with the blue-gray eyes of the woman of 
purpose, and crowned with rich brown hair, 
in which there is no observable tinge of gray, 
although she has a married son who lives 
with her and is her business manager. Mrs. 
Buckingham is of Scotch descent, and was 
born in Genesee County, New York. Her 
grandmother, Martha Hamilton, was a des- 
cendant of the Duke of Hamilton, and mar- 
ried a Mr. Richardson, who was an officer in 
the Revolutionary War. and afterwards took 
up his abode in the fine old colonial mansion, 
known as Sir William Johnston’s Hall, and 
which is still in a very good state of preser- 
vation in Johnstown, Fulton County, New 
York. “My grandfather,’’ Mrs. Bucking- 
ham writes, ‘was imprisoned for some timeé 
during the war in Canada, and my grand- 
nother succeeded in aiding him to effect his 
eseape. My father was a student at Colum- 
bia College, New York, and had for school- 
mates while preparing for College Washing- 
ton Irving and Judge Cady, father of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. The relatives of 
my mother, who was Mary Pierson, still 
live in Johnstown, among them the Piersons 
and Argersingers.”’ 

Mrs. Buckingham was educated at Ingham 
Institute, Le Roy, N. Y., but went to Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, when a girl, married there, 
and soon afterwards removed to California, 
where for years she resided in San Francisco, 
with no thought of her future as the suc- 
cessful creator and proprietor of a great 
fruit-growing interest. 

It is something over four years ago since 
she bought land with a long, low, rambling 
old Spanish dwelling upon it, and proceeded 
to investigate its chances as a productive in- 
vestment. The land was situated in the rich 
Suisun Valley, Solano Counity, fifty miles 
north of San Francisco, and was bought 
on speculation, without direct intention of 
making her own home or abiding place 
there. With hernaturally excellent business 
capacity, she had looked carefully into the 
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matter of fruit-raising, and decided that she 
could not do anything else with her money 
that would pay as well as that. She knew 
absolutely nothing of the methods or de- 
tails of fruit-growing when she began, and 
to quote her own remark: ‘While some 
people go on the principle that some 
things cannot be done as well as oth- 
ers, I always think some things can, be 
done as well as others.’’ Naturally, how- 
ever, she had to buy her experience, and in 
some cases pretty dearly. But she had 
shown wisdom in the selection of her loca- 
tion. ‘‘Lagunita’’ ranch, her purchase, is 
part of Vacaville, a pretty town, with schools, 
churches, and four trains daily to and from 
San Francisco. A fine public school build- 
ing of brick cost seven thousand dollars two 
ears ago, and there is a college for boys and 
irls. It is the centre of the northern fruit 
‘rowing interest, in the direct vicinity of the 
great fruit farm of Mr. A. S. Hatch, President 
of the Fruit Growers’ Union, who sent ninety- 
seven varieties almonds to the New 
Orleans Exposition, and who said to the 
writer, a year and a half ago, in San Fran- 
cisco: ‘Mrs. Croly, when I stand in my 
almond orchard in February, andthe white 
blossoms fall in fragrant showérs over me, 
I say to myself, Paradise—this is better.’’ 
This region has many advantages over 
The climate 1s delight- 
Fruit is sound, 
and bears 
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In regard to profit, 


ful. 
of fine quality, 
shipping well. 
Buckingham writes : 

‘ T have this year taken from my trees and 
vines, which were three years and four 
months old, some fruit. Peaches, apricots, 
nectarines and grapes have yielded me a net 
profit of $76.20 per acre. This means after 
deducting all expense, including cultivation 
of soil his year; vot including original cost 
of planting, and of including cultivation the 
two previous years. Next year I expect 
much larger returns. Have good reason to 
do so—the cumulative evidence of the past 
eight or ten years.”’ 

“Vaca Valley is small and produces the 
earliest fruit in the State. There is very 
little land left for sale, and until recently it 
is impossible to buy small plots. Lately, one 


tract of nine hundred and thirty acres has. 
been obtained by the President of the Fruit 
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Growers’ Union, and will be divided up and 
put on the market very soon. This is the 
only land left in the vicinity of Vacaville. It 
will be sold in small plots for villa residen- 
ces, and in larger ones for those who want to 
raise fruit as a source of income. The best 
of this land will not be sold for less than 
from $275 to $300 per acre. Second quality, 
unimproved, not less than -$200 per acre. 
Some rolling hill land, good for early fruit 
and vegetables, will bring at least $150 per 
acre, and beautiful hills, fit for olives and 
grapes, and places for homes for invalids 
and those who wish to have a sanitarium, 
will bring about $100 per acre. There is no 
boom in this part of California, nor is any 
desired or needed to urge its rapid and steady 
growth.” 

In a letter written some time since to the 
Evening Post, New York, Mrs. Buckingham 
says: 

‘*T am often asked if ten acres would fur- 
nish employment all the year to a man and 
his family. No; but it would give them a 
good living and enable them to put a nice 
little sum into a safe place for a rainy day, 
and leave them time for books, music, or 
painting, if they were thus inclined. If am- 
bitious to make money faster, or to make 
more than ‘‘a living and a /z¢tle more,” a 
man need never be idle. There is plenty of 
work to be found on the larger places where 
the laborers are scarce. During the fruit 
season, which begins with the cherries, the 
last of March or the first of April, and lasts 
until the rain in the fall injures the third crop 
of grapes, there is work, picking, packing, 
drying, and canning fruit. You may ask 
what I mean by the third crop of grapes. I 
mean the ¢hird crop on the same vines in 
one season. This third crop does not always 
ripen well, as the rain frequently comes on 
and injures it before it is harvested. I know 
a lady who has ten acres of land. About half 
an acre is occupied with her house, barn, etc. 
She has a family of five persons, and keeps 
two horses and a cow; she also has a poul- 
try-yard. This family of five have a house, 
all the milk, butter, eggs, poultry, fruit and 
vegetables they want, and then average 
eight hundred dollars a year from the sale of 
their fruit. When we think of the great or- 
chards containing hundreds of acres, a small 
place with only ten acres of trees and vines 
seems nothing, and yet in this case it is suffi- 
cient to. support five persons and give them 
a house to live in, a pretty garden with the 
loveliest of flowers, with fiichsia-bells cluster- 
ing about the windows of the second story, 
with geraniums lying, a bank of gorgeous 
color, at the foot of a stately palm, and a 
vegetable garden where the common, home- 
like potato and cabbage stand side by side 
with the pea and artichoke, and all upon 
friendly terms with the luscious strawberry 
and other of the smaller fruits.”’ 
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Our front page picture gives the interior of 
the private sitting-room of the mistress of 
the mansion at Lagunita Ranch, Vacaville, 
Solano county, and is one which could 
not be matched outside of California. 
The portraits are paintings done in oil, of 
the mother and grandmother of Mrs. Buck- 
ingham, Mary Pierson and Martha Hamil- 
ton. The tall clock and the spinning-wheel 
are heir-looms, and once formed part of the 
plenishing at Johnston’s Hall, Johnstown, 
N. Y. We lose the gorgeous coloring of the 
semi-tropical plants and flowers, the Oriental 
beauty of rugs and draperies, nor can we give 
the semblance of the owner’s fair face as she 
takes well-earned rest in her snuggery. For 
Mrs. Buckingham has an inveterate dislike 
to being photographed, and has never had 
her face put under the fire of the camera. 
The nearest approach to a picture of herself, 
which her friends have been able to extract 
from her, is the one we give, in which only 
her profile is seen, and which hides the sweet- 
ness of her face. 

In closing this little sketch, I may add 
some interesting statements made to me by 


Mr. Hatch, eighteen months ago, and simply 
mentioned as illustrative of the faculty for 
business developed by women. Mrs. Buck- 
ingham he mentioned particularly as having 
enriched, beautified and doubled and trebled 
in value a place rich in possibilities, but 
which had been rendered almost valueless 
by the neglect of former owners. Her fine 
judgment and taste had seized and retained 
all that was picturesque and artistic about 
the old Spanish dwellings and farm lands, 


‘and had heightened and added, bringing 


grand old trees into relief, opening vistas, 
and everywhere creating home-like comfort 
as well as beauty. There were magnificent 
peach trees thirty-seven years old, still bear- 
ing; fig trees, arched, interlocked and inter- 
laced, spreading over and forming arbor and 
avenues of themselves. These alone serve 
to show the permanent character of the soil, 
and: the rewards offered to labor. Flowers 
in California are so universal that they are 
hardly considered a luxury, and only sell for 
speciaf occasions or to tourists in San Fran- 
cisco. Fruit growing, for which the market 
daily becomes larger, and of a kind which 
bears transport to distant localities, is there- 
fore more profitable and promising than 
flower-raising. Many instances were cited 
to me of widows and single women who had 
become possessed of more or less land, and 
in every instance they had worked it free 
from debt, and added to its productive value, 
to its comfort as a home, and to its appear- 
ance and beauty. 
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VI. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OLONEL STANWOOD was enjoy- 
ing his after-dinner cigar in his 
room. Mrs, Stanwood was lying 
down in the middle-room ; 
the young people were 
either in the front-room, or on the porch, 
when a servant handed the Colonel a note. 
He opened it lazily, glanced at it, and im- 
mediately straightened himself up. 

‘‘Where is Mr. Twitchell?” 

‘*In the gentlemen’s parlor.”’ 

‘Tell him I’ll be down instantly.” 

The Colonel put on his hat, picked up his 
cane, tossed his cigar end away, and went 
down to the parlor, where he found Mr. 
Twitchell, whose serious face warned the 
Colonel matters of grave importance were to 
be discussed. Eph Twitchell deliberately 
locked the door, then facing the Colonel, 
said: 

“‘T want a straightforward talk with you.”’ 

The Colonel looked at him intently, as 
if he were determining in his own mind 
whether all the conversations he had with 
Eph Twitchell at previous meetings were 
open to a suspicion of crookedness. Then, 
apparently satisfied that he had not mistaken 
his man, and,that he had not at any time 
made reckless or false statements, he sat 
down, bowed, and said: 

“Tamready. What is it, Twitchell? Any 
new developments—anything unexpected, 
or—it must be disagreeable.”’ . 

“It is—very disagreeable. The long and 
short of it is, your wife’s insulted mine, 
Colonel.” 

‘“Good heavens! Impossible. My wife 
is mortal, Mr. Twitchell—but she is the last 
woman in the world to wantonly wound 
another’s feelings. There must be some 
absurd mistake.”’ 

‘No there ain’t. I wish there was—but 
there isn’t. There can’t be no mistake 
about it. My wife says your wife insulted 
her at the fair to-day.’’ 
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‘*But—how could she, when she does not 
know Mrs. Twitchell?” 

‘“‘That’s just it. 
was insultin’.’”’ 

Then, with wonderful particularity, con- 
sidering Eph Twitchell’s limited information 
on all matters pertaining to dress, he recited 
the circumstances as he learned them from 
his wife. The Colonel, who apprehended 
the situation in a flash, listened silently. 

“‘This is very unfortunate, Mr. Twitchell 
—very. However, while I do not doubt the 
absolute correctness of your statement, per- 
haps my wife may be able to place herself 
in aless disagreeable light. At all events, 
it is clear to us both—is it not?—that shg 
had not the most remote idea she was re- 
ferring to my best friend’s wife.” 

“There ain’t no room to doubt that,’’ said 
Eph Twitchell, dryly. : 

“T will tell her, and leave it to her own 
sense of what’s right and proper to do and 
say in these circumstances.”’ 

“You mean you’ll have her write to my 
wife.”’ 

‘Doubtless she will—possibly she will call 
on her. Whatever women deem proper and 
right, my wife is sure to do. And imme 
diately.’’ 

‘“‘T am afraid, Colonel, my wife won’t take 
no notice of her letter. And as for callin’— 
I’m afraid that won’t do no good either. 
You don’t see no other way—you haven’t no 





She didn’t know who she 


notion how to fix this thing up have you?” 


He was so serious that Colonel Stanwood 
with difficulty restrained a smile. There was 
too much at stake to risk further complica- 
tions. It was, the Colonel now realized, a mat-. 
ter requiring careful treatment. Unless he ex- 
erted himself on the instant, bringing to his 
aid all the finesse of which he was master, 
the mischief already done would be irre- 
parable. 

‘€ At this moment, Twitchell, I can’t think 
of anything. My wife will be shocked when 
she learns the truth. It will be mortifying 
in the extreme.’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ interrupted Eph, quickly. ‘‘ That’s 
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just how my wife feels. I never saw her 
look so in all my life—never. And you can't 
wonder at it, Colonel. Supposin’ it was 
your wife, now. How would you feel?” 

‘Very much as you do, Twitchell. But I 
hope it won’t make any material difference 
between us. I said I came for a straight talk, 
and I mean it, Colonel. I’ve been your 
friend ; but I guess I’ll have to pull out now; 
that is, after you get the nomination. This 
thing’s bound to get out. Lot’s heard it, And 
if not a soul heard it but my wife, all the 
world ,couldn’t shut her mouth. She’d not 
talk to your wife—and she’d give the reason 
why quick asashot. That’s my wife all over.’’ 

‘This is very unfortunate. To be com- 
pelled to sit with my hands tied, yet owe my 
nomination to you, as I will.” 

“That’s about the size of it now, Colonel. 
After you’re nominated, you’ll have to hoe 
your own row. I'll not go back of my 
word; but it won’t look well to see’a man 
work for another, whose wife’s done what 
your's did to mine this morning. I didn’t 
know but you might see some way to help 
us both out—I guess it’s jes’ as my wife has 
said.” 

‘‘What was that, Twitchell?” 

“Some things can’t be undid. This is one 
of them. My wife’s right, too. I’d be less 
than a man if I didn’t stand by her.’’ 

“Yes, yes—to be sure—to be sure you’re 
right, Twitchell,’’ said the Colonel in a pa- 
tronizing way that Eph Twitchell instantly 
detected, and inwardly resented. ‘‘ You are 
both right—and my wife, unfortunately, is 
in the wrong. However, it will all come 
right one day—you’ll see it will be all right 
yet, Twitchell.” 

‘I’m not sure of that. Tillie Martin had 
a will of her own afore she was Mrs. Twit- 
chell.”” 

“And you'll stand by me—quietly, you 
know—until I pull through. You'll see me 
clean through.” 

The Colonel put a hand on Eph Twit- 
chell’s shoulder in a friendly way. The 
touch was disagreeable. There were depths 
in Eph Twitchell’s nature unsuspected by 
the Colonel. He shrank from the Colonel. 

“Don’t counton me. I’m going todo more 
than most men do—put them in my fix. I 
said I'd see you nominated—and I will. 
You've got to elect yourself.” 


‘Promise me one more thing, Twitchell.’* 

‘““Well?—but I ain’t promising as much 
as I was. Fire away now—what is it? If 
it’s in reason I’ll do it.” 

‘Promise me that, in case you can’t see 
me all the way through, you won’t let Sagg's 
be put up as an independent candidate against 
me. ** 

“O! Pll give you my word on that. I 
told you he’d never stand agin, didn’t 1?” 

‘Well, then, the way’s pretty clear for 
me.”’ 

‘‘T’m not sure about that.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Why, in less’n forty hours after this fly 
between your wife and mine gets out—and 
it'll be talked about just as soon as people 
get away from the fair, there’ll be folks 
wantin’ me to run. They’re been after me 
two or three times.”’ 

‘Well, no one has any better claim to the 
place than you have, Twitchell. If you had 
the qualifications, I would advise you to 
take it. But as it is——” 

“T hain’t got the qualifications, eh? I 
ain’t able to talk dictionary words, and I 
know it.” 

‘‘Since you have said it yourself, Twitchell, 
it is true. You would not appear to advan- 
tage at Washington. People who do not 
know your real worth would underrate you.” 
' “They would? You think they would?” 
Eph Twitchell’s tone changed suddenly. ‘I 
ain’t so sure about that, Colonel.” 

“There, there, Twitchell, bless my soul, I 
had no intention—you know [had no thought 
of offending you. Why—now, why should I 
offend you ?”’ 

“Blamed if I know any more’n why your 
wife should insult mine. But I’ll tell you 
what, Colonel, since you’re so sure I’m not 
fit for Congress, and so sure you were born 
for it, I’ll show you it’s just possible you're 
mistaken.’’ 

“Tut! tut! why—why—why what's this, 
Twitchell? You've just said you’d see me 
nominated.”’ 

“And I will, too. And I’ll see you are 
defeated after you are nominated, if I have 
to run agin you myself.’’ 

‘Be reasonable, Twitchell. What! give 
me the nomination, then talk of any chance 
against me. Pooh! Why, if you give me 
the nomination—if I amon the regular 
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ticket, you know you will have no chance— 
not.the ghost of a chance as an independent 
candidate.”’ 

“T guess that’s about all I’ve got to say 
now—except I'll be on hand to see you get 
the nomination just as if nothin’ had passed 
between us.”’ 

He was going; he unlocked the door, and 
had the knob in his hand when the Colonel 
grasped his arm. 

‘““Nonsense, Twitchell; let us talk over 
this unfortunate affair, and come to some 
sort of an understanding.”’ 

‘‘That’s just what’s the matter, Colonel. 
There’s been much talk—a deal too 
much talk a’ready. I know now just what 
I’m goin’ todo. I’m goin’ to run for Con- 
gress jest as sure as you are born.”’ 

And wrenghing his arm out of the Colonel’s 
grasp, Eph Twitchell walked out of the 
parlor. The Colonel looked after him like a 
man stunned. Then he muttered something 
that sounded like an imprecation, and slowly 
ascended to his room with a preoccupied air. 


VII. 


A WOMAN OF SPIRIT. 


too 


“If it does not tax you too much,”’ said 
Col. Stanwood to his wife, on the second 
day of the fair, ‘“‘see that your visitors are 
favorably impressed this afternoon. I know 
you are tired,’’ he added, with a true hus- 
band’s consideration, ‘‘but time is very 
precious—every moment counts now.”’ 

““Do you mean by that I must exert my- 
self?’’ Mrs. Stanwood inquired, as she sup- 
pressed a yawn. ‘Any new developments, 
Algernon?” She looked at her husband 
curiously. The Colonel colored slightly. 
“‘No matter, since you wish it, I will do the 
best I can.” 

“The truth is, Clara, as you may appre- 
hend, the wives and daughters of these men 
exercise considerable influence over them. 
You will readily understand how much it is 
to both of us if you can count them on your 
side—or—”’ 

‘Or if I can undo the mischief I have in- 
advertently done.” 

“‘That is the situation, exactly. I’ll leave 
the coast clear to you. The convention will 
meet in the evening. You will not see me 
until it is over, probably.” 

The Colonel descended the stairs imme- 
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diately, and made himself agreeable with all 
the people he met ; always deferential to the 
sex, his manner now was impressive. He 
realized a crisis was at hand; the tide that 
makes or mars a man’s fortunes was flowing. 


After all, if he did not ‘‘ make the landing,” 7 


he said to himself in summing up the 
chances, ‘‘ at least the novelty of the pursuit 
gave a zest to life.” The Colonel never 
appeared more urbane, dignified or accessi- 
ble than on that afternoon. He made hosts 
of friends everywhere he went. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Stanwood received her 
visitors, and they were many, with the airi- 
ness only cultivated and accomplished wo- 
men can display. Her welcome was warm; 
life was mellowed, rendered delicious by 
contact with the charming circle that sur- 
rounded Mrs. Stanwood. 


All who entered ~ 


that refined atmosphere were made to feel © 


at home. 


upon her guests. The wit was light, deli- 


Mrs. Stanwood smiled placidly ~ 


cate; the voices heard in Mrs. Stanwood’s | 
rooms never violated the canons of convér- | 


sation ; all that was said and done impressed 


visitors precisely as Mrs. Stanwood desired 7 


to impress them. She relaxed her reserve 


just a trifle, but that meant so much; for, 7 
while everything on her part indicated tact, 7 
visitors retired impressed with the taste and 7 
refinement of the hostess and her charming ~ 


aids. Few women were more adroit than 


the Colonel's wife, and the Colonel, knowing 7 
this, counted much on it, and was not dis- 7 


appointed. 


Meantime Eph Twitchell was, to borrow/ 


the language he employed afterwards in de-” 
scribing the situation to a trusted friend, 77 
“T didn’t dare step” 


‘‘walking on aiggs.’’ 
sidewise once all that time, till the conven 
tion did its business. 
with blinds over his eyes—jes’ walked right 
straight ahead, and that brought me out.” 


I was like a horse” 


a 


The task he had set himself required rare 7 
presence of mind—as much coolness and © 


courage and self-reliance as Blondin demon- "] 
strated when he balanced himself above the ~ 
Niagara. Very circumspect, indeed, was the ~ 


walk he compared with treading on eggs. 
The gossips were busy with the incident 


that marked the first day of the fair. A mam 
Eph had relied upon to champion the Colo- 7 
nel in the convention took him aside and 7 
proceeded at once to business. He related 7 
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the story as he had heard it; all he wanted 
to know now, what did Eph intend to do 
about it? Was he for the Colonel or against 
him ? 

‘*See here, Beesely, did you ever know me 
to say one thing and do another? Don’t 
I always say just what I mean? Now, don’t 
you bother none about women’s talk.’’ 

“You mean we're to go right on and vote 
for Colonel Stanwood ?”’ 

‘‘That’s what I said. And you can use 
my name, and as much as you like, to beat 
the idea out of the heads of the men you and 
I count on to vote for the Colonel, that any 
trifle interferes with me keeping my word.” 

‘So then we are to-go right ahead—same 
as if this thing hadn’t happened. Because 
two or three of us have just been talking over 
it, and we were in doubts.”’ 

“ain't in doubts. It’s the proper thing 
to do. You stick by the Colonel. J’ve 
promised it—you've promised it——”’ 

‘‘Hold on there, Eph. / didn’t make no 
rash promises.”’ 

‘*But, I did for you; so it’s as broad as it’s 
long. You -heard me promise you'd stay 
with him till it was over; now I want you to 
do it.’” 

-- In one form or other these queries and re- 
sponses were repeated during the three hours 
Eph was moving about the fair, until his 
temper rose, and his responses became raspy. 

“This ain’t a thing to debate now,”’ he 
said to one persistent friend who, like Eph’s 
wife, thought he had ‘“‘put himself a good 
deal out of the way to help other people to 
what he had just as good a right to as any one 
else.”’ 

“Peters,” said Eph, solemnly, looking at 
his friend keenly, ‘‘do you want me to go 
back on my word? Haven't I been talking 
the Colonel up for the nomination? Jes’ 
you let me and my wife manage our own 
affairs in our own way; we Aave managed 
for ourselves, and I reckon we can manage 
in future. All you've got to do is to vote for 
the Colonel. You're the delegate from Ja- 
cob’s Ladder, and I count on your vote for 
the Colonel for the regular nomination. 
After he’s nominated—that’s further along." 

“You don’t mean you'll cut the ground 
from under him—go over to the other party, 
do you, and help elect ‘heir man? I’m with 
you, if you do; but you know there’s others 
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won’t. They’d sooner rot than do that! 
Besides, I’m the only one that does just as I 
please.”’ 

**Peters, when I ask you to sell the party 
out, let me know it.” 

‘Then, if he’s nominated, I’ll stick to him, 
Eph. You got to satisfy me now, or never. 
Make your choice.”’ 

**T tell you to do all you can for the Colo- 
nel, now and afterwards. I promised him 
the vegudar nomination, and I want him to 
get it.” 

When a score or more had satisfied them- 
selves Eph really desired the Colonel's 
nomination, notwithstanding the story they 
had heard reflecting upon Mrs. Stanwood, 
they entered the convention resolved to ad- 
here to their original determination. 

The work of the convention had been cut 
out for it in a spirit so accommodating by 
the ‘‘ wire pullers,’’ that the delegates simply 
ratified the wishes of the master minds. 
There were one or two who desired to im- 
press the county with their talent, but the 
speeches of all, save those entrusted with the 
task of regulating the oratorical display, 
were summarily shortened. The mass of 
delegates performed their duties in a purely 
‘perfunctory manner, and Colonel Stanwood 
was nominated for Congress without any 
opposition worthy the name. 

As Peters, delegate from Jacob’s Ladder, 
said, ‘‘ There wasn’t no need to waste two 
hours on it, ’less’n it was for appearances, 
they could o’ did the thing up in ten min- 
utes, and it ’d be jest as bindin’.”’ 

It was remarked afterwards that Eph 
Twitchell had very little tosay. He was an 
interested observer, however, and the men 
who had pledged themselves to vote for the 
Colonel, and such as had not altogether 
committed themselves to the Colonel’s inter- 
est, felt his eyes on them until the votes 
were recorded. 

When the chairman appointed a commit- 
tee to wait upon the nominee, and inform 
him of the result of the deliberations, much 
to the astonishment of all present, Eph de- 
clined the honor of heading the committee, 
and suggested his friend, Squire Sneed. 

The Colonel was received with cheers, and 
in response he made a -very neat, sensible 
speech. ‘Nothing very flow’ry or high 
falutin,’’ Peters said, ‘“‘but he’d improve 
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likely when he got more used to thinkin’ 
on his legs. He did very well for a starter.”’ 
An opinion that voiced the general senti- 
ment. 

Then the Colonel was left by Eph in the 
hands of his new friends, while Eph quietly 
slipped through the crowd that filled the 
school-house in which the convention met, 
and made his way quickly to the hotel. 

A little distance from the hotel he encoun- 
tered his daughter. Eph Twitchell was very 
proud of his daughter, as proud of her as any 
father could be, but until that evening she 
had never impressed him as a great beauty. 
Pretty he always thought her; but this 
young girl, approaching him quickly, with 
eyes cast down as she swung her parasol 
carelessly, was as fair as any poet's dream. 

She still wore her white dress, but some- 
how she never looked as dainty, as fine as 
now, with her rounded arms revealed through 
the flimsy sleeves. The knot of ribbon at 
her throat, and the gleam of pink on her hat, 
somehow completed a perfect picture. 

Eph’s first impulse was to call her; it was 
evident she did not see him ; she was pon- 
dering deeply. He checked the impulse, 
however, and sighed as a suspicion entered 
his mind. The thought caused a pang. He* 
said to himself: ‘‘I never saw her like that. 
Well, it’s got to come, some time or other; 
but the man that gets my Fanny, and does 
not treat her right, Lord help him !’’ 

Then Eph Twitchell hastened on, and his 
daughter, unsuspectingly, turned suddenly, 
and pursued her way to the hotel on the op- 
posite side of the street. 

A quick step beside Eph caused him to 
look around at that instant. A young man 
was walking very fast, with his gaze fixed 
apparently upon some object in the distance. 
He looked neither to the right nor left, but 
walked on as if he were winning a wager. 

The young man was Harry Stanwood. 

‘Like his father,” said Eph Twitchell to 
himself, thoughtfully. Then he reflected. 
“If I had a boy like that—well, we’d get a 
close grip on Raccoon county in time.”’ 

The resolute manner in which the hand- 
some young fellow refused to look across the 
street at the dainty-looking girl, whose life 
he had saved the day before, was unobserved 
by Eph. His wife, or, possibly, a dull woman, 
would have noted it, and deducted her own 
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conclusions ; but Eph Twitchell’s thoughts at 
that minute were on things very far removed 
from love and love's tokens. 

He was revolving speedily in his mind the 
plan of an independent campaign for Con- 
gress. 

There was something in his manner when 
he entered his room, and looked at his wife, 
that reminded her of his youth. A concen- 
tration and alertness that had attracted her 
girlish eyes, and which later she learned in- 
dicated the force of character that was now 
universally recognized. 

‘‘Well,”’ she said, approaching him. 

‘It's all over,’’ said Eph, smiling grimly. 
‘The convention’s adjourned.’’ 

‘‘Did they nominate the Colonel ?”’ 

‘‘Of course ; that was on the cards. There 
wasn’t nothin’ to hinder; so how could they 
help nominatin’ of him, seein’ as how I got 
Saggs out of the way unbeknown to most of 
them. Worked like a charm. Colonel Stan- 
wood’s the reg’!ar nominee.”’ ° 

‘‘And what are you going to do now ?”’ 

Her husband glanced at the young people 
in the front room, lowered his voice, and 
said in measured tones: 

“Me? I’m goin’ to run independent. 
Goin’ to be the people’s candidate, Tilly. 
I’ve nominated the Colonel, or as good as 
done it. He’d never got it but for me; 
everybody knows that. I’ve got him the 
reg’lar nomination, and give him the fore- 
most men in the party to help him. Now 
I’m goin’ to go right in and elect myself, jes’ 
to show who’s the strongest and smartest in 
Raccoon.”’ 

Mrs. Twitchell caught his head between 
her plump hands and kissed him. 

‘“‘T knew you would’nt let me be put on, 
Eph. If you ain’t elected, it won’t be my 
fault.”’ 

“T’'m not refusin’ any help in this business. 
It’s a leetle the biggest contract I’ve ever 
tuk on myself. The Colonel’s wife, she’s 
made herself solid with the women folks as 
kin do her husband a power o’ good. They 
had a regular procession through their rooms 
crost the way,’’ Eph nodded toward the hall. 

“IT saw all that was going on, Eph. I 
helped pilot some of them—they came to 
me, and sent to me, to know just how I felt - 
about it, and I said it would be a funny 
world if people was guided by me—to go 
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right in and do credit to their husbands first 
and foremost. And they all went.” 

That’s jes’ like you, Tillie. They can't 
none of them say we are narrer minded, or 
mean, whatever else they may say.”’ 

“T thought like this, Eph. I don’t know 
what’s before us. But it’s in my mind it’s 
something uncommon, and when the wim- 
min folks all come to me, I tell you, I did up 
a big bunch of thinkin’ in a little while! ”’ 

‘“You never were one of the slow sort, 
Tillie—'cept when you devil’d me, purtend- 
in’,’’ said Eph, looking at her admiringly. 

‘Thinks I, whatever comes or goes, they 
shan’t never say of me what they said of 
Tom Boyle’s wife ; how, every time he was 
nigh what his heart was set on, and his just 
deservin’, she always said or did something 
to spoilit, not knowin’ and not meanin’ to.” 
Mrs. Twitchell was talking rapidly ; the color 
rose in her cheeks, and her eyes kindled. 
“ There’s plenty women held down all their 
lives by coots of men, and there’s jest as 
many men pulled back by coots of women. 
If I can’t help you, Eph, I'll try and not 
hurt you. I said to myself, whatever I say 
or do now, I’ve got to stand to it. What do 
Iknow but I may be taken up just like 
other folks, and picked at, and as I’ve got 
to stand over it, I'll not say or do anything 
I need ever be ashamed of. There is a 
difference between a fine lady, who can do 
everything most in ways that wimmin folks 
like, and men make more of than they 
should, seein’ the same ladies are as helpless 
as babes when trouble comes. There ain’t 
none of us can compare with the Colonel’s 
wife for downright good looks, or manners, 
but that don’t say she is a whit better than 
I am, and it don’t say, putting her in my 
place and givin’ me her chances, there would 
be anything to brag of on either side. Any- 
way, there’s not a soul can say / ever forgot 
myself so far as to talk about anybody, and 
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pick them all to pieces within their hearing. 
It just came to me like a flash—don’t you 
lose your advantage—when they wanted to 
know my mind. She'd given me the ad- 
vantage, Eph. If I can’t hold it, then I’m 
not as smart as she is here on my own 
ground, and among folks who have known 
gne all my life. I /¢hink nobody has ever had 
reason to say I’m a fool, or absent minded— 
they shan’t say it now, Eph.”’ 

‘“‘T see your drift, Tillie. It’s as plain as 
the big rock on sugar-loaf hill over there.” 
He paused, and reflected, still looking at her 
intently, reading her meanfng in her ex- 
pressive face. 

“Her fine ways, and bein’ new, can’t help 
making friends. . That’s the way of the 
world, Eph, I notice. Newcomers are looked 
up to, and made more of than folks you’ve 
known all your life—till a pinch comes, then 
it’s the old friends that’s counted on, and it’s 
the old friends that’s always there when 
they’re wanted.” 

‘“By George! that’s God’s truth,’’ said 
Eph, emphatically, ‘‘we’ve seed that right 
here in Saggopolis, now twice.’’ : 

‘‘She can have her fine ways, and fine 
company, and grand education,”’ said Tillie 
Twitchell, speaking with unusual delibera- 
tion, ‘‘but if I don’t manage to keep the 
advantage she’s given me—if I don’t make 
her feel, and acknowledge I’m as good as 
she is, and hold everyone of my friends, — 
yes, and make more, too, then my name 
is’nt Tillie Twitchell !”’ 

She elevated her head a trifle, and looked 
at her husband with the resolute bearing 
that attracted him long before she consented 
to become his wife. Eph drew a long 
breath, and held up a hand involuntarily as 
he exclaimed in a low, but impressive tone. 

‘“‘She’s whipped a’ready. I see it in your 
eyes jes’ as plain as day!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A Dilemma. 
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WO lovers have I—one is thirty, 
One is seventeen. 
While I, sore tossed betwixt the two, 
Am just half way between. 


And when I with 
Join in dance 


Sore tossed am I, for when my fancy 
To the e!der turns 

The eye of seventeen with jealous 
Indignation burns. 


my boyish lover 
or tennis, 


The other curls his scornful lip 
And cold his bearing then is. 


Now, though absurd it seems to be, 
I yet the truth*must tell, 
While thirty’s loss I'd sadly rue, 
Seventeen I like full well. 
VoL. CX VI—No. 17 


And if the latter were the first, 
And he the other lover, 

I half believe ’twould simpler be, ’ 
My pref’rence to discover. 
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BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE. 


TRICYCLING. 

T is undeniable that American women 

do not take sufficient out-door exer- 

cise, and have far less strength and 

endurance than their English sis- 

ters. Custom, in America, has been 
largely responsible for this neglect; for, in 
time past, it has not been thought at all 
necessary for women to pay particular atten- 
tion to physical development. Even in 
childhood, while the boys were allowed to 
romp in the sunshine, the girls were taught 
to play propriety, and amuse themselves 
with their dolls in the nursery. Not so 
many years ago there was a slight agitation 
of the subject of exercise for women, and 
light calisthenics, to music, became popu- 
lar, though sun-burned faces and hands 
were still thought quite unfashionable. A 
little horse-back riding or driving, occa- 
-sional rambles to the fields or woods, and 
croquet, about made up the sum of womanly 
exercise, while anything approaching the 
present idea of athletics for men was con- 
sidered entirely out of the question. 

But now all this has been changed. The 
younger generation of women, the ‘“‘girls,’’ 
if you will—not to be out-done by the boys 
—have taken the matter into their own 
hands, defied Mrs. Grundy openly,-and in- 
augurated a new order of things. Archery, 
tennis, boating, cycling, tramping, amateur 
photography and other forms of out-door 
recreation, are not only considered as suita- 
ble pastimes for women as for men, but the 
wise ones are now beginning to realize their 
importance to the end of making us a 
healthier people, and a sturdier race. 

“Yes, I’ve heard all that before,’ says 
pretty Phyllis, “but pray leave platitudes 
and tell us something practical.” 

Has Phyllis ever experienced the delight 
of cycling? for the modern tricycle affords 
the’ most perfect means of indulging in an 
out-door exercise known to the writer. 

Above all, in any form of physical develop- 
ment, the mind should be exercised with the 
body. A hurried walk of a mile or more 
into the suburbs, on some commonplace 
errand, is not very inspiring exercise; but 
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with a delightful companion it becomes 
a source of pleasure and an exhiliration. 
The chief charm of cycling is its exhili- 
rating influence upon both mind and body, 
Not only is the exercise delightful in itself, 
but the very sensation of skimming noisily 
along, like a thing of air rather than of 
earth, and entirely by one’s own effort, 
is most inspiring. Resting comfortably 
upon the saddle, with the weight of the 
body fully supported, each turn of the pedals 


propelling the machine forward ten feet or 


more, one is able to cover thrice the distance 
possible in walking, in the same time, and 
with far less fatigue. By means of this 
magic appliance the “real country” is 
brought almost to our door-yards. In half 
an hour the wheel enthusiast may find her- 
self amid new scenes, drinking in the pure 
health-giving air, full of sunshine, and fra- 


grant with the breath of new-mown hay or 
It enables her to. 
spend a pleasant afternoon with a friend liv- 


the sweet wild-flowers. 


ing four or five miles away, or in company 
with a congenial companion, upon the road, 


to run over to a neighboring town fifteen 


miles distant, and back again in time for 
supper. 

Here is a bit of experience from a young 
lady, which tells its own story. She writes: 
“T have wheeled about goo miles this year 
(1887). 
go only short distances. My longest runs, 
have been eighteen miles, and by the ad- 


vice of my physician I do not venture beyond. 
I grow enthusiastic as I grow 


this distance. 
older in the service, and untold gold could 
not buy my wheel. Being, as yet, my owm, 


guide and mistress, I ride the single tricycle, 


and though I go slower than the tandem 
riders, and work harder on the hills, I am 
not wearied of paddling my own canoe. 

The tandem here alluded to is the double 
tricycle, a heavier machine, arranged for 
two riders, one of whom attends to the steer- 
ing, while both aid in propulsion. It is the 


most popular form for married couples, the ~ 
lady usually riding on the front seat, though — 


some forms of the tandem are so arranged 
that either front or rear seat may be occupied 


This means very many rides, for I 
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by the lady, or the wheel may be pro- 
pelled by two ladies. Upon such a tricycle, 
in company with her husband, or other male 
escort, it is possible for a woman of only or- 
dinary strength to journey forty miles in a 
day, and find herself at nightfall not very 
much fatigued. 

A Philadelphia gentleman and his wife, in 
a recent charming tour of two thousand 
miles through four countries of Europe, ac- 
complished over sixty miles in one day, and 
carried besides nearly thirty pounds of bag- 
gage. Even greater distances in a single 
day have been accomplished by women, and 
a number of tours of a thousand or two 
thousand miles are recorded. This all proves 
that the cycle is a practical affair for touring, 
as well as for simple recreation, in any part 
of the country where reasonably good roads 
are the rule. 

“But how many ladies are riding tricy- 
cles?’? questions Phyllis. 

There are no statistics on the subject. 
But the improved machines for woman’s 
use, which have been put upon the market 
in the last two or three years, have given 
such an impetus to the sport that there is 
now hardly a town of any importance, where 
good roads exist, that does not boast one or 
more lady riders; and in the cities there are 
scores. More women learned to ride in 1886 
than had ridden before, and the season just 
passed has witnessed such accessions to the 
ranks of feminine cyclists that the pastime 
is fairly established, and each year it grows 
more popular. Nor are the riders girls in 
their teens, by any means. By far the larger 
number are wives and mothers, who find in 
the wheel a delightful relaxation from the 
cares of life, and health and enjoyment be- 
sides. 

I am frequently asked if it is not hard 
work and difficult to learn, A lady can ac- 
custom herself to the rotary motion of the 
pedals in fifteen minutes; she can learn to 
guide the machine and control the brake in 
fifteen more, and her education is finished. 
After that it is only a question of practice, 
to the end of gradually developing the mus- 
cles, which holds good in all forms of ath- 
letic exercise. At the outset she may ride 
two miles at one time, on level ground, and 
find pleasure in it, nor feel at all lame the 
next day; in a week she may ride five or 
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more, and in a month she will surprise her- 
self by doing fifteen; and should she find 
herself in company with a cycling party she 
will probably venture farther, though it is 
always best to be moderate and careful for a 
time. More than one young bicycler has so 
overdone the thing by long rides before the 
muscles were hardened to the new strain put 
upon them, that disenchantment with the 
sport has speedily resulted. A woman 
should be even more careful than a man, for 
physically she is weaker, and has less power ' 
of endurance. But, as semi-invalids ride 
and obtain benefit from the cycle—I know 
one lady rider with hip disease—there is no 
danger with reasonable care. 

Concerning the hard work, there is little 
or no effort upon level ground, as smooth as 
an ordinary macadamized road, but sand and 
a head wind are serious obstacles. Upon 
the grades or gentle inclines more effort is 
required, while upon the hills, it must be 
admitted, that it is sometimes hard work. 
But there is no law to prevent the fair cycler 
from walking up the steeper hills and push- 
ing her light wheel before her ; and she will 
feel all the better, after a brief rest at the 
top, for the change of exercise. Then, in 
cycling, as in human life, there are many 
compensations. If riding up the hills is 
hard work, coasting dowz on the other side 
—with feet upon the foot-rest, and hands 
upon guiding-bar and brake, in a madcap, 
pell-mell race for the lower levels—is a de- 
lightful sensation, which must be experi- 
enced to be fully appreciated. 

Cycling is less fatiguing than many forms 
of exercise, because the muscles of all parts 
of the body are brought into healthy action ; 
the muscles of the arms, as well as lower 
limbs—even the neck and chest muscles 
being exercised, and the strain is therefore 
equalized and distributed throughout the 
whole system. But there should be no 
cramping of the muscles. The girl who sees 
beauty in a wasp-like waist will find little 
pleasure in cycling if she considers this fash- 
ionable deformity in her costuming. When 
the tug comes, as on the steeper inclines, 
she will need the full capacity of her lungs 
to help her through, and from this full use 
of the breathing apparatus is the chief bene- 
fit derived in every form of exercise. 

Yet where have I seen more grace and 
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beauty of form than on the tricycle? The 
very costume would make even a homely 
woman (if such a one could be found) appear 
attractive; and I know she would find it most 
comfortable. The skirt is plain, of course; 
it may be plaited if desired, and there is 
no bustle. It is sufficiently long and full 
to fall about the ankles as the foot comes 
down with the pedal, the fullness being 
usually put into the back ‘breadths. The 
waist is plain, sometimes plaited like the 
Norfolk jackets worn by men, and suffi- 
ciently loose to give perfect freedom to arms 
and chest ; and the sleeves are made as simple 
as a Linen collar and cuffs, and a 
» jockey cap or helmet of the same material as 
the dress, with ‘buckskin riding gloves, com- 
plete the costume. The shoe should be 
comfortable, some ladies finding a low shoe 
best adapted to the work, while many 
prefer the boot as protecting the ankle and 
or ae out dust, which is sometimes una- 
voidable. A common practice, in getting 
up a costume for the double tricycle, is to 
have the lady’s suit correspond in color to 
that worn by the gentleman, gray, brown, 
dark green or navy blue being favorite col- 
ors in woollen fabrics. Sometimes, when 
the gentleman affects the white flannel shirt, 
a white waist of the same material is pretty 
and becoming to the lady, both riders wear- 
ing white helmets. 

Some are born graceful riders, some ac- 
quire grace, while others, I am sorry to ‘say, 
need to have the idea of grace continually 
presented to them. Some do not ride in 
correct form, because they have never been 
told how to sit upon the machine; or, when 
first attempting to ride, have thought form 
to be an after consideration, and thus have 
unwittingly fallen into wrong habits. The 
novice should have the saddle raised for her 
until, when seated comfortably, she can just 
touch the pedal, a¢ its /owest, with the hollow 
of her foot, the limb being perfectly straight. 
The heel is then drawn backward until the 
ball of the foot passes the exact centre 
of the pedal. This allows ankle play 
and what is known as pedal-grip. The han- 
dles should be similarly adjusted, so that 
they may be comfortably reached with the 
arms extended, while the rider sits in a 
perfectly erect position. This position should 
be kept in riding, particularly avoiding, at 
the outset, the common tendency to sway 
from side to side—which is exceedingly un- 
graceful. The pressure upon the pedals 
should be exerted firmly and evenly, not 
with a jerky movement, and the foot at no 
time removed, even when the pedal is com- 
ing up. In climbing hills it is allowable to 
lean forward, if it helps one, and even to 
stand upon the pedals, meanwhile pulling 
hard upon the guiding bar or handles; for 
one climbs a hill quite as much by pulling 
with the hands as pushing with the feet. If 
the erect position described seems awkward 
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at first, and it doubtless will, and the pedal 
so far away that it is occasionally lost alto. 
gether, the rider must persevere, and in a 
very short time she will be surprised to dis- 
cover how comfortably and firmly she is 
seated in the saddle. 

On the contrary, when the lady cycler sits 
upon a saddle, fixed so low that the limb is 
never straightened and the knee always bent, 
not only is there positive discomfort upon a 
long ride, but such an apparent lack of grace 
at all times, that could she but see herself, 
she would not wonder at the ill-natured 
comments by non-riders that she may have 
overheard. The earliest tricycles for women 
were provided with very small seats made 
like a carriage seat, but they were soon dis- 
carded from necessity, and now the lady’s 
saddle is very similar to that used by gentle. 
men. Many ladies use the same saddle. 

Concerning choice of machines, little need 
be said here. Nearly every town has its 
devotees to the sport who will gladly give 
information to those making inquires on the 
subject, and there is not a great difference 
after all in the various makes of high grade 
machines. In my own experience I have 
found that the English wheels made by the 
Singer Company give satisfaction, and are 
fleet and easy running. There are many 
makes, however, adapted to particular needs, 
and each one should look into the subject 
for himself or herself before buying. The 


mechanism of a tricycle is so simple that 


any one can solve its mysteries in a very 
short time and learn to keep it in order;, and 
with care it will last for years, at trifling cost 
for repairs and oil. 

In conclusion, the advent of women into 
the cycling ranks has added four-fold to its 
pleasure, for there is a social side to the 
pastime, a chapter in itself which has not 
been touched upon. Two or three days’ 
tours by small or even large parties are 
common in cycling circles ; and some of the 
most enjoyable hours the writer has known 
have been spent upon the wheel in such 
companionship. Indeed, the touring idea 
has gained such ground in laté years, both 
in Europe and in America, that there aré 
now national organizations with small mem- 
bership fees, which have for their object the 
advancement of this interest. Road-books 
with best routes and condition of the high- 
ways are issued to all members. These com: 
tain, also, a list of the best hotels to patronize 


(often at special rates to cyclers) ; lists of re- ~ 


pair shops, and the names of “consuls,” 
who are appointed in every chief town and 
who willingly impart to strangers all neces 
sary information. In England it has been 


the means of reopening some of the old” 


wayside inns of staging times; and merry 
companies they are who gather around the 
board after a day’s run, with ruddy cheeks 


and wolfish appetites, to tell over again their 


pleasant experiences. 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Author of “‘SoOcIAL SILHOUETTES,”’ ‘‘ RUTHERFORD,” ‘‘AN AMBITIOUS WoMAN,”’ ‘THE HOUSE aT 
HIGH BRIDGE,"’ ‘* THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,”’ etc. 





FTER their first rapture of mutual 
assurances the story of her en- 
gagement to Julius was stam- 
meringly told. She had never 
cared for him in the least. 

Worldly motives had swayed her, and these 
alone. To marry him, when the absolute 
act itself was demanded of her, had seemed 
impossible. Sooner or later she must have 
confessed all her own miserable weakness to 
him. She had not expected him to forgive 
her, then. But now !— 

“Now,” said Manvers, beginning to speak 
as she paused, ‘‘the task of seeking forgive- 
ness will be mine.’”? A smile of irony crept 
between his lips. ‘‘I scarcely fancy that my 
efforts will prove triumphant.” 

The next night, after dinner, Julius joined 
him, as usual, in their apartment. Manvers 
had nerved himself to speak within the next 
few minutes, and he dreaded the coming dis- 
closure as some man with morbidly sensitive 
nerves might dread the touching off of a 
huge howitzer. 

He had a sense of relief while Julius said, 
lighting his pipe near the mantel, and speak- 
ing with the most careless intonation : 
“Well, Manvers, how does the portrait get 
on? I should say it was time your sittings 
were ended.” 

“They are ended, Julius,” was the reply. 
Then a pause, during which Manvers felt as 
if his heart would throb out of his very 
breast ; and then :— 

“Julius, they are ended, but something 
has come of them. It may sound horrible 
when I tell you what it is. Julius, it may 
sound so horrible that you will feel almost 
like killing me when you hear it.” 

Manvers had been seated while all these 
sentences left him. But he rose, now. Julius 
had been in the act of lighting his pipe, but 
instead of throwing the match away he held 
it in one hand, staring at Manvers. 

“Killing you, man?” he murmured. ‘‘ For 
God’s sake what do you mean ?”’ 

He learned, a little later, what Manvers 
ineant. His friend had received a promise of 


marriage from the woman whom he loved 
with that kind of all-consuming adoration 
which has sent some men after failing to at- 
tain the object of it, among glooms and 
dregs of social abandonment. 

Manvers never forgot that evening. Julius 
was apparently composed. But he said to 
the man whom he had firmly believed his 
friend, words that it would take fire and iron 
to adequately convey. Manvers literally 
cowered beneath these words. ‘Julius !”’ 
he cried, at last, ‘‘strike me—murder me, if 
you will! But don’t reproach me like 
this !’”’ 

He knew very well that Julius would not 
murder him, and perhaps he had a subtly 
secure sense that a blow would also be im- 
probable. Julius was far his superior in 
strength, but that self-control which for 
many months past had been observable in 
him made any sort of violence affect his 
companion as an indefinite possibility. 

“T shall not sleep here to-night,” at 
length said Julius, with a ghastly face and a 
husky voice. ‘‘I wish it could be so arranged 
that we should not ever meet again. You 
are a pitiable rascal, Manvers Joyce—a 
creature I would flatter by crushing the life 
out of . There ; I have nothing more 
to say to you, and I only hope I may never 
look on you again !”’ 

Julius left the apartment after that, and 
never even re-entered the Amity Street 
boarding-house afterward. He sent some- 
body to arrange the disposition of his effects, 
and to superintend their carrying away. 
His heart was burning with untold agony. 
He realized that Kathleen had neverloved 
him. Possibly he clad in too murky colors 
the treachery of his friend. But all the love 
he had borne that friend now became a 
fierce hate. Later on, as he meditated 
upon the whole desolating experience, he 
asked himself not only how he should deal 
with the grief that circumstance had so in- 
exorably inflicted upon him, but how he 
should find lintels and thresholds in the 
gloomiest purlieus of his soul to accommodate 
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that terrible hatred with which Manvers Joyce 
had inspired. 

Living many streets away from the board- 
ing-house within whose dull domain this 
most racking of sorrows had come to him, 
he heard of the marriage between Manvers 
and Kathleen. He was wont to look into 
his dressing-glass, and wonder why he had 
not turned gray. There was a facial change 
in him; he realized that. But, somehow, 
his hair had not altered. He asked himself, 
with a wonderful inward sarcasm, whether 
it would be possible for him ever to think 
tenderly of any other living woman. 

Society—the so-called patrician impulse of 
ball-giving and ball-going—existed in those 
earlier years with as much absurd unrepub- 
lican ardor as now, though with far less 
brilliancy of lavish money-spending. Julius 
had the easy right to present credentials 
among such high-collared, self-styled aristo- 
crats asthe Van Corlears, Manhattans and 
Amsterdams. None of these potentates had 
learned of the Amity Street boarding-house ; 
and, even if they had learned of it, New York 
fashionable circles were prone to be charita- 
bly forgetful of similar past records in any 
one born with a power of entrée into their 
midst. 

But Julius did not go into society. He 
detested the sham of it, and remained at 
home brooding upon the injury which he 
had received from Manvers Joyce. He had 
now secured handsome and comfortable 
quarters further up town. The bank in 
which he was employed soon gave him a 
kindly upward push. Almost before he 
knew it he had saved ten thousand dollars, 
Then there came an offer of partnership 
from a man of well-accredited discretion as 
a financier. Julius, when he accepted this 
offer, never dreamed that it could result in 
anything except moderate prosperity. But 
by degrees he discovered why his partner 
had chosen him. It had been because of his 
acumen and solid experience. The partner 

was himself no reckless speculator, but he 
knew the moods of the market, and watched 
his drifts of golden luck. Slowly the brok- 
erage operations of Rathburne and Greason 
became a banking-business of distinct in- 
fluence. Suddenly, one day, Rathburne, 
who was a man with the belief that he could 
drink exorbitantly and yet sustain the 
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burden of financial perplexities, dropped dead 
of an apoplexy. Julius was left sole master 
of the enterprise to which his name had for 
a year or two been attached. His partner's 
death really made little ditterence with him, 
Rathburne had drank cocktails, and lauded 
the ability of his confrere; he had done 
scarcely anything more. Julius, with his 
quiescence, his way of not seeming to work 
while in reality he worked most tellingly, 
had already accumulated a noteworthy sum, 
The firm was now ‘ Greason and Company,” 
Wall Street began to speak of it with the 
bated breath of an extreme respect. Julius, 
during the next ten years, found himself 
growing excessively wealthy. Money was 
still flowing in to him, when he abruptly 
surprised his large clientéle of friends by re. 
tiring from all monetary affairs. He dis 
solved his firm, and went abroad. After his 
departure from Wall Street men talked of 
his remarkable intellect, and the fortune 
which he had chosen to withdraw from the 
whirlpool of speculation. This fortune 
easily passed two millionsof dollars. Julius, 
in the opinion of many, had behaved fool- 
ishly. He had established an extraordinary 
banking-house, and he might have gone on 
with an immense mercantile ¢éc/a¢. But he 
had preferred not to go on. With his mil- 
lions he had crossed the ocean. Meanwhile, 
a fierce and unaltering hate mastered and 
swayed him. He had told himself that life 
held for him no real pleasure except that of 
one day ruining and destroying Manvers 
Joyce. 

It was a monstrous, all engaging hate. He 
went abroad with it, and he returned with it. 
It gave him many a sleepless night. He 
found time to read and think ; he had brood. — 
ed upon the inscrutability of all humam 
problems; he had become a philosopher of 
ten times the erudition which he had pos- 
sessed in the Amity Street boarding-house 
days. People regarded him as a genial old 
bachelor, with not a conceivable grudge 
against any living being. If people had 
truly read him, they would have found 
him to be a man with a passionate pur- 
pose in his soul, and*that purpose hotly 
revengeful. 

He wanted, supremely, to wreak his ven- — 
geance on Manvers Joyce. He wanted to do 
this, and he had grown secure in his faith — 
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that some day, sooner or later, he would 
strike a fatal, retaliatory blow. 

Meanwhile, Manvers Joyce had prospered. 
Kathleen had borne him two children, whom 
he devotedly loved. He had by no means 
reached -Julius’ heights of monetary dis- 
tinction, but he had become partner in the 
well-known house of Jocelyn and Joyce, 
reaping from this connection a large yearly 
income. His eldest son had entered Colum- 
bia College, and was now in the Junior year 
of his course. His daughter, Adelaide, was 
a young lady with an aptitude for society 
and the prospect of making a handsome 
match. His wife had ‘‘kept well,’ as the 
phrase has it, and now, in her mellower for- 
ties, looked almost as young as when her 
second child had been born. Her life with 
her husband had turned out a very happy 
one. He had been her only love, and if 
conscience had dealt her some sharp strokes 
when she thought of Julius Greason, there 
was always the counteracting joy to offset 
against the discomfort. Her mother had 
died about seven years ago, and to Manvers, 
at least, this death had seemed opportune ; 
the old lady had begun to act on his feebler 
nerves by means of many babbled sentimen- 
talities. _Manvers Joyce had not an estab- 
lished household reputation, so to speak, 
for unselfishness. His wife and his two 
children yielded him ready allegiance, but 
doubtless all three had got to understand 
that paying him perpetual little tributes 
alone could insure the proper domestic har- 
mony. He had grown more and more of 
an egotist as he had grown older, richer and 
higher in the opinion of his fellow-men. 
Still, he carried“his importance very digni- 
fiedly and worthily. Being in the full whirl 
of mercantile affairs, he was a man whose 
future might suffer from risk and jeopardy. 
He comprehended this fact, and sometimes 
told his wife that prudence and discretion 
warned him to retire into private life with 
the money he had already gained. Mrs. 
Joyce was by no means averse to his taking 
this caurse. She did not counsel it, and most 
probably because she knew that any pro- 
nounced advice of her own would be valu- 
able to her husband only in so far as it agreed 
with his own previous wishes or intentions. 
But she waited interestedly and somewhat 
anxiously to see whether the subsequent 
plans of Manvers would not take a more 
leisurely form during the next few years. 
They did not, however, and she held her 
peace. At the same time Jocelyn and Joyce 
continued to be a very flourishing firm in- 
deed. They never seemed to lose a dollar, 
and they repeatedly made large sums on 
bold and shrewd enterprises. Their house 
had acquired renown as one of notable 
solidity. Crashes sometimes would come in 
the dry-goods trade; everybody knew that, 
but this was a solvency that appeared to 
defy all the commoner kinds of disaster. 

Julius Greason, five or six years after shak- 


ing the dust of Wall street from his feet, be- 
came a man for whom the schemes and frets 
of money-making had lost all possible at- 
traction. Philosophical questions chiefly in- 
terested him now, and he began to gratify a 
taste for reading,during quite a long residence 
in London, which circumstances have never 
before permitted him to pursue. Heread the 
German philosophers, like Kant and Spino- 
za, and found: them uusatisfactory ; he read 
Comte and Descartes, and could not endorse 
more than half their tenets; he dipped into _ 
the works of the great English thinkers, 
from Bacon to Herbert Spencer, and was de- 
lighted with nearly everything they had to 
tell him. 

Just about this time his attention was 
called to a certain American named Elmer 
Stanwood, who chanced then to be lecturing 
in London. During a summer visit in the 
great British capital Stanwood had been 
asked to lecture three or four times, and had 
done so. 

Julius had heard this man called a Social- 
ist, an atheist, and more than one name de- 
signed to fling contempt upon him. ‘‘Stan- 
wood?” he had murmured, when somebody 
in London suggested that he should at- 
tend one of his lectures. ‘‘Isn’t the fellow 
a pitiful humbug? It seems to me that I’ve 
heard so.”’ 

Julius went to one of his lectures (the last 
that he gave in London), and came away en- 
tranced. Stanwood was aman scarcely over 
thirty years'of age, but he looked thirty- 
eight or more. He was prematurely bald, 
which gave his brow a fine majesty above 
the serious, candid and richly blue eyes. He 
wore neither moustache nor beard; his lips 
were chiselled with a symmetry that would 
have been perfect, but for the slight over- 
fulness of the lower one, showing, as did 
also his prominent aquiline nose, that he had 
been born no saint and might have found 
certain rather common sins of the flesh by 
no means difficult of commission. 

He was a kind cf minister, in his way, this 
Elmer Stanwood, yet he preached no gospel 
except that of universal charity and love. 
Some of the things that Julius heard him 
say, while first listening to him, were mer- 
ciless in their disdain of social shams and 
hypocrisies. Afterward the millionaire felt 
as if a searching eye had been fixed upon the 
inmost depths of his own heart and con- 
science. He had norest until he had secured 
an introduction to Stanwood, and they had 
begun what proved a series of discursive and 
argumentative talks together. 

During the following autumn Julius went 
back to America, and crossed thither in the 
company of Stanwood. Just before they 
landed at New York, there came to those ou 
board the steamer a day of that golden mel- 
lowness, which belongs peculiarly to the 
American autumn. It was followed by a 
night of full, delicately misty moonlight, 
and a tranquillity that left the floor of ocean 
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fluctuant with long, rolling movements. 
Julius and Stanwood were leaning over a 
side of the steamer, watching the pale wreaths 
of moonlit foam rush phantasmally from its 
pathway. 

‘‘There is a perfect calmness about this 
night,’’ said Julius, ‘‘ which reminds me of 
that perfect spiritual serenity to which you 
have just been so eloquently alluding.” 
After a little pause he went on: ‘‘ But pre- 
cisely as such periods of calmness would be 

-impossible in any except certain lands, so 
cin their lulling and comforting influences 
fill upon none but the natures of an especial 
receptivity.” 

Stanwood shook his handsome head. ‘‘ We 
can allreach that harbor of repose,”’ he said. 
** At least, I believe so.”’ 

“Not all of us, I should say,’’ was Julius’ 
reply, ‘‘are skilled enough mariners to guide 
our vessels thither.’’ 

‘The stress of weather may often be ter- 
rible,’’ said Stanwood, with his exception- 
ally sweet and brilliant smile, ‘‘but the 
liuman vessel is staunch enough to brave it 
in safety. And as for lack of skill, experience 
will soon make that impossible. The soul 
can be disciplined so that like the crew of a 
ship it answers the least order of its comman- 
der.’’ He swept his eyes far out across the 
luminous ocean, and then drooped them as 
if some retrospective or meditative mood had 
suddenly possessed him. ‘‘Do you know,”’ 
he began to murmur, in his deep and unex- 
viainably sympathethic voice, “I once felt 
that absolute repose of which we were speak- 
ing, and after a most fearful struggle with 

eif. A man had injured me. There was no 
doubt in my own mind on that point. Several 
years before this I had made a little venge- 
ful threat of retaliation at him, and it failed. 
The man knew I had tried to ‘strike back,’ 
as it were. Well, the creed of absolute self- 
domination had since then began to sway 
me; I had had what the pure religionists 
would call my ‘change of heart.’ I thought 
that there was no vestige of anger, spite or 
bitterness in me against any living creature. 
Suddenly I learned, one day, that this man, 
whose very existence I had forgotten, was a 
resident of the same little country town into 
which circumstances had for some weeks 
forced me, and would continue to force me 
for several months hereafter. I had more 
than once humbled myself during latter 
years—crushed down the ego in me with 
gradually less and less of struggle while I 
did so. But now the struggle threatened to 
be one for which torture was not too strong 
a name. At first, I shrank from it with 
literal horror. Go to this man, of all others 
onearth! Take Ais hand, of all the million 
hands I might take in preference! I passed 
through an ordeal which racked and strained 
every nerve. But the whole theory of my 
new life, I saw, must stand or fall by its 
present success or failure. Either I must 
control this over-mastering antipathy and 
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solicit (ah! how I hated this word!) a re- 
sumption of acquaintanceship with him whom 
I had once loathed, and toward whom [I still 
felt unconquerable disgust, or it would be 
just as well for me to confess the ignomin- 
ious defeat of those doctrines whose beauty 
I was never tired of indicating. And what 
a defeat! How petty I would have become, 
of my own showing! Even if this particu- 
lar instance of weakness did not transpire, 
it must mark for me an epoch of self-con- 
tempt. I should never recover from the 
chagrin of it. How could I once again look 
clearly in the eyes of those to whom I had so 
unhesitatingly preached absolute and entire 
forgiveness of their enemies? It was not 
enough that I should say to myself, mind 
you: ‘This man has my pardon, and j, 
events shall so direct l will offer him my hand, 
to take or spurn as he may choose.’ I my- 
self, according to my own often-expressed 
creed, must, in a case like this, be the director 
of events. I must crush pride into the dirt, 
for I had given it forth as a primary law of 
the higher and finer life, that no pride what- 
ever should be tolerated. And now my own 
rose up against me. Surely this was like 
some last, ruinous, desperate device of a 
Satan, just before his hated exorcism !’’ 

‘* Well, inthe end I won the battle. It had 
been by far the hardest I had ever fought. I 
went to the house of that man and told him, 
with my hand extended, that I should like 
to be his friend and not hisenemy. Itseemed 
to grow easier after the first few words were 
spoken. He did not accept my hand, at 
first, but stood staring at me. Then, at last, 
his face softened, and after that I spoke on, 
and it was all so much easier! Pride was 
dead and gone forever, and in its place was 
that divine feeling of self-conquest than 
which I believe this world has no keener, 
sweeter, heavenlier sense of happiness. . . . 
My state of calmness afterward was in such 
delicious contrast to the tempest that had 
preceded it. . . Yes, it was like the blended 
peace and power of the night we now look 
upon. Ah, that sovereignty which comes to 
him who has walked through the deepest 
humility that he may attain it! All the 
crowns of the world, melted together into 
one, could not equal the true kingliness of 
that invisible crown worn by him who stands, 
as it were, with foot on the neck of his own 
pride! ”’ 

Julius remembered these words for many 
days afterward. They had given him an un- 
easiness which no other probing-force in the 
depth of Elmer Stanwood’s ethical thought | 
had yet engendered. They had made him 
think of going to Manvers Joyce and saying 
not merely ‘‘I forgive you,” but ‘‘I am will- 
ing to become your friend once more.” And 
as he even fancied himself uttering such 
words as these, a sickness, deadly as nausea 
ei blurred for Julius the very sun above 

im. . 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN APRIL NUMBER.] 
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I, 
DANTE AND THE DIVINE COMEDY. 





ANTE isaname not limited by place 

or period. Not Italy, but the uni- 
verse, is his birth-place ; not the 
fourteenth century, but all time, 
is his epoch.”” Thus writes Marie Rossetti, 
in her ‘‘Shadow of Dante,’’ a work pro- 
nounced by Mr. Lowell the best commentary 
that has yet appeared upon the great Flor- 
entine poet. 

The Divina Commedia following the long 
night of the dark ages, through which echoed 
no poet voice, inaugurated a new era. ‘‘Dante 
took the torch of poetry from the hand of 
Virgil, to enlighten the modern world,”’ and 
became thecreator of modern poetry. Fus- 
ing its chaos of dialects into one common 
speech, he also created the Italian language. 

His poem weaves into its triple woof, the 
great deeds and personages of the middle 
ages, and of Dante’s own age, one of the 
greatest epochs of history. The theme of 
the Divine Comedy is man in his progress 
through sin, error and repentance, toward 
God. 
and eternity, and its final act is in the other 
world. 

Dante called this saddest of poems a ‘‘Com- 
edy ’’ because it is written in the style of the 
old Greek Middle Comedy, and ends happily. 
The ‘‘ Divine’’ is the admiring prefix of a 
copyist, and first appeared in the edition of 
1516. 

Sainte-Beuve says, that to read Dante in 
the original is to wish to translate him. 
Never has author had so many translators 
and commentators. The number is on the 
increase, for never has he been so much read 
and studied as now. Regenerated Italy has 
realized her greatest son’s ideal, and recog- 
nizes in him her one true poet and prophet, 
while the whole world has caught the new 
impulse she has given to the study of his life 
and works. Fallen into neglect in the eigh- 
teenth century, Dante has become the fash- 
ion in the nineteenth century,—one of those 
authors of whom it will not do to be wholly 
ignorant. 


Its stage is life, the life both of time - 


His verse, the most picturesque ever writ- 
ten, lends itself gladly to the pictorial art, 
and Doré’s illustrations have familiarized 
him to the many who know little of the text 
from which they are derived. While to his 
loving disciples he unfolds ever new depths 
and beauties, none claim to fully understand 
his symbolic meanings, to grasp in its en- 
tirety his ‘‘mystic, unfathomable song.’’ 
His commentators interpret him in ways di- 
verse astheirnumber. Attempts torender into 
our more rugged tongue his exquisite /erza 
rima, or triple rhyme, have failed to repro- 
duce its sweetness and harmony. The blank 
verse of Mr. Cary, and the rhymeless line- 
for-line rendering of Mr. Longfellow, are 
far more satisfactory. 

In this marvellous word-painting, now deep 
in shadow, now radiant with light, appear 
both the living and the dead. Pagan, He-. 
brew and Christian, the characters of both 
myth and history, meet upon this common 
ground, trodden by all races and generations 
ofmen. ‘‘Thesoul that sinneth itghall die,” 
is the lesson of the poem; the freedom of 
the will its key-note. e 
Dante’s universe follows the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, the earth being its centre. The East- 

ern hemisphere is mostly land, the Western 
mostly water. In the midst of the land-hemi- 
sphere is Jerusalem. Hell, tunneled out by 
Lucifer in his fall from heaven, lies directly 
under it; while Purgatory, an island in the 
midst of the sea-hemisphere, towers up into 
a mountain, distant the whole diameter of 
the earth from Jerusalem. 

On the summit of Purgatory is the earthly 
paradise, once the Garden of Eden. Be- 
yond, extend the nine heavens, each a re- 
volving sphere contained one within the 
other; while without is the tenth heaven, 
the boundless, uncontained Empyrion, the 
home of the Most High. 

THE PILGRIMAGE THROUGH THE INFERNO. 

Beatrice, concerned for Dante’s salvation, 
descended to Limbo and entreated Virgil to 
be his guide through Hell and Purgatory. 
The poet of the A{neid found his brother- 
poet at the misty dawn of Maundy-Thursday 
of the year"¥300, wandering through a wild 
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forest, beset by savage beasts. He made 
known his mission, and Dante followed him. 
Passing onward through the shadows, they 
ere long reached a gate, over which was this 
inscription : 

‘* All hope abandon, ye who enter here.”’ 

This gate admits our pilgrims into Ante- 
Hell, the abode of those angels who, when 
there was war in heaven, took neither side, 
and of souls who lived neutral on the earth. 
Rejected of heaven, and scorned of hell, 
they envy even the tortures of the lowest 
pit. 

The old ferryman, Charon, conveys our 
poets across Acheron, the first of hell’s four 
rivers, and they descend to Limbo, its first 
circle. Here in pain, which is only longing 
for God’s face, dwell unbaptized infants, and 
those who, ignorant of Christ, yet led good 
lives. In the midst of a verdant meadow, 
watered by a peaceful stream, occupants of a 
stately palace girt by a sevenfold wall, they 
find the great bards and sages of the pagan 
world. Here is Virgil’s place. 

At the entrance of the second circle sits 
Minos, the infernal judge, dismissing each 
soul as it arrives to its true place. Here are 
met Francesca, of Rimini, and her lover, 
Paolo, both happy even in the torment, that 
they share it together. Here Francesca tells 

®that pathetic story, repeated by Dante in 
sixty lines, which is his masterpiece. The 
interest of his story is enhanced by the fact 
that Guido de Polenta, the father of Fran- 
cesca, was Dante’s friend and protector—and 
that these lines were written in the house 
where the hapless daughter was born—the 
house which sheltered Dante’s last years of 
exile, and in which he died. 

Virgil and his protegé now descend into 
the third circle, where gluttons are pun- 
ished ; into the fourth, the place of the prod- 
igal and avaricious ; into the fifth, where, in 
the Stygian lake, the wrathful and gloomy are 
tormented. The boatman, Phlegyas, con- 
veys them across the lake tothe city of Dis, 
in the sixth circle, where demons dispute 
their entrance. By the help of an angel, 
they pass within the gates. This city, with 
fiery-gleaming turrets, is the abode of her- 
etics, who are enclosed within burning 
tombs, with lids that remain open until the 
judgment day. Here, among more than a 

thousand of his brother epicureans, is the 
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great Emperor, Frederic II. Here, too, Dante 
recognizes several noble Florentines, one of - 
whom foretells his exile, assuring him that 
the condemned have knowledge of the future. 

Passing into the seventh circle, which is 
guarded by the Minotaur, our travelers de- 
scend from crag to crag, and behold Phleg- 
ethen, the boiling river of blood, where the 
violent are tormented, with the Dolorous 
Wood beyond, each of whose poisoned trees 
is a suicide, rent and tortured by Harpies. In 
another compartment of this circle, under a 
rain of fiery flakes, are those who have done 
violence to God, nature or art. 

The next circle, built around of stone of 
livid hue, and called Malebolgé, is divided 
into ten pits, in which with ever-increasing 
tortures, are punished as many sorts of 
fraudulent traitor-sinners. Dante having ex- 
pressed a desire to descend into the third of 
these pits whence issued dolorous wailings, 
Virgil, as was his wont when the way became 
difficult, carried his pupil down. Here, in 
the place of the Simoniacs, and horribly tor- 
mented, he found Pope Nicholas III, who 
foretold the yet more awful fate awaiting the 
reigning pope, Boniface VIII, and his suc- 
cessor, Clement V. ? 

The ninth circle—Cocytus—which was 
wholly of ice, they found to contain four 
circles, one within the other. Around it 
stood seeming towers, which proved to be 
world-famed giants, immersed half-high in 
the abyss. One of these giants—Arutzeeus— 
took the unexpected visitors in his arms, and 
carried them all the way down. They were 
now at the lowest abyss of the universe, and 
Dante declares that it is with shuddering awe 
he approaches this appalling theme. 

They find the four pits of Cocytus devoted 
severally to four sorts of traitors : to betray- 
ers of kindred, of country, of friends and 
guests, and of benefactors. In the second 
pit, Count Ugolino tells his story—a story 
marvelously sweet and tender to fall from 
such lips and in such a place! Next to the 
story of Francesca, it is the most beautiful 
episode of the Divine Comedy. 

At the bottom of the lowest pit, just at the 
earth’s centre of gravity, lay Lucifer, sole 
monarch of this lamentable realm—a form, 
huge, monstrous and terrible, bound in 
chains of eternal ice. To the portrayal of 
the fallen archangel, Dante devotes many 
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lines, in which he displays the utmost re- 
sources of his weird, horror-haunted imagi- 
nation. Judas, Brutus and Cassius share this 
lowest hell, with Satan, and are tormented by 
him. Amazed to meet the two noble Ro- 
mans in such a place, we find Dante’s justi- 
fication in his ultra imperialism and his dire 
deference for Virgil, who on earth had been 
the protegé and flatterer of Augustus Caesar, 
nephew and heir to the great Julius, who fell 
a victim to the conspiracy of Brutus and 
Cassius. 

In our rapid progress through the Inferno- 
time has failed us to make much mention of 
the notable people (mostly Florentines) 
whom Dante found there, and with many of 
whom he held converse; or to note the 
‘“‘monsters and chimeras dire’’ that con- 
stantly beset the way. Neither have we lin- 
gered over the word-pictures, vivid as light- 
nings athwart a sky of inky blackness, which 
portray the torments of the lost. Some of 
these were reproduced by painters of Dante’s 
own age; more appeared in the next age, 
notably in Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judg- 
ment.’? The painters of the Italian renazs- 
sance drew much of their inspiration from 
the word-painting of the Divine Comedy. 
When a more peaceful era had dawned, and 
men’s hearts were moved more by images of 
beauty than by those of terror, they turned 
from the Inferno to the Paradise. Dante’s 
angels gaze down upon us from many a 
world-renowned canvas, while in the divin- 
est’representations of the Virgin we trace 
the lineaments of Dante’s adorable creation 
of Beatrice. 

Exaggerated and grotesque as the punish- 
ments of the Inferno seem in our day, they 
excited no surprise in Dante’s day, when the 
common theme of poets, preachers, and 
painters was the agonies of the lost; when 
the whole world believed in the literal tor- 


‘ ments of a literal hell. 


Dante’s readers are shocked at his indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of these lost ones, who, 
even among the unspeakable torments ofthe 
Inferno, show noble and generous traits. 
Twice only is he moved to tears, and this in 
view of the degradation of God’s image in 
these accursed ones. For this momentary 
compassion, Virgil, himself a lost soul, re- 
proveshim, To pity these victims of God’s 
righteous anger is to arraign his justice. 
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Man is free to choose heaven or hell, and 
the consequences of this choice are eternal. 
Such is Dante’s creed. 


THROUGH THE PURGATORIO. 


The reader shares Dante’s satisfaction as. 
the light bark of his genius lifts its sail for 
better shores, and nears the realm where the 
soul is purged for its ascent to heaven. Eas- 
ter morn was near its dawning as the two 
poets, issuing from a subterranean path op- 
posite to that by which they entered, came 
in sight of Purgatory. Cato, of Utica, whom 
Virgil in the Eighth Aineid gave chatge of 
the good in Tartarus, they found warder of 
this penitential realm. At his bidding, Vir- 
gil bathed Dante’s face with dew, and girded 
him with a rush, the emblem of humility. 
Then they went on their way. 

They found still lingering at the moun- 
tain’s base those who, dying penitent, were 
yet under the censure of Holy Church, and 
must remain here thirty times as many years 
as they had lived in contumacy. Three other 
classes of tardy penitents also lingered in 
this place, their stay being just as long as 
they delayed repentance. 

Dante, who bore about with him an earthly 
body subject to weariness, at this stage of 
the journey lay down to slumber. Upon 
awaking, he found that he had been borne 
by an angel to St. Peter’s gate, whither Vir- 
gil, an incorporeal being, had preceded him 
by cleaving the air. Here they ascend three 
stairs: that of white marble, symbolizing 
confession ; that of purple Itue, contrition ; 
and that of blood-red porphyry, absolution. 

The angel commissioned by St. Peter to 
open the gate, marks with the point of his 
flaming sword on Dante’s forehead, seven 
P’s, indicating the seven peccata, or deadly 
sins. 

Our pilgrims now enter Purgatory proper, 
the region between St. Peter’s gate and the 
summit of the mountain. Then begins their 
upward course. Dante, like the others a 
penitent, must expiate a sin at each ascent. 

On the first terrace is purged the sin of 
pride, the penitents toiling up the rocky 
path weighted with heavy stones. On the 
white marble wall to fhe left, are graven 
instances of humility ; on the pavement, ex- 
amples of pride ; all repeat the Lord’s prayer 
as they praceed. 
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On the second terrace is purged the sin of 
envy, the forms of the envious being girt in 
sack-cloth, their eyes sewed up with an iron 
thread. On the third terrace, amid dense 
vapors, is expiated the sin of anger; on the 
fourth the slothful do penance by running 
round and round the terrace at their utmost 
speed; on the fifth, the avaricious and the 
prodigal, bound hand and foot, lie prone 
upon the earth they have idolized. 

Here our poets meet Pope Adrian the Fifth, 
and are overtaken by the Latin poet Statius, 
who has just finished his expiation of five 
hundred years, and is on the way to heaven. 
In token of his release the mountain throbs 
for ecstasy, and all the spirits sing ‘‘Glory to 
God!” 

Beguiling the way with much wise and 
edifying discourse, the three poets mount to 
the sixth terrace, where gluttons expiate their 
sin by famishing in the midst of plenty. 
Having gained the seventh terrace, they pass 
through fires hotter than molten glass, —fires 
that purge from all impurity, while angels 
chant in chorus, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart!” 

It is now the dawn of Easter Wednesday. 
Purgatory has ended. The terrestial Paradise 
is reached; and Virgil, the symbol of earthly 
reason, vanishes. Divine reason, in the person 
of Beatrice, will henceforth be Dante’s guide. 

Now in melodious, triumphant, verse that 
has caught its inspiration from the apoca- 
lypse, comes the description of a glorious 
pageant,—the procession of the Church Mili- 
tant. In this mystical procession appears 
Beatrice, white-veiled, olive crowned, and 
robed in the colors of the Virgin—the colors 
of love and hope. Descending in the chariot 
of the church, she at first rebukes Dante for 
his sins. Moved at his penitence she forgives 
him He drinks oblivion of sin in the river 
Lethe, and memory of the good in Eunoé. 
‘Then he returns from the holy wave regener- 
ate, ‘‘pure and disposed to mount unto the 
stars.” 


THROUGH THE PARADISE. 


Ascending with Beatrice to the first, heaven, 
or that of the waxing and waning moon, 
Dante finds the ble$sed spirit of those who 
on earth took monastic vows, but were forced 
to violate them. In the second heaven, or 
that of Mercury, are those whom love of 
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fame incited to noble deeds. The third, or 
that of Venus, is the paradise of lovers. In 
the fourth, or that of thesun, the great central 
light, are the shining lights of the church; 
in the fifth, or that of blood-red Mars, are 
martyrs and warriors for the truth; in the 
sixth, or that of clear, white Jupiter, are 
righteous kings and rulers; in the seventh, 
or that of the cold orb of Saturn, dwell souls 
given on earth to pious contemplation and 
abstinence ; in the eighth, the apostles and 
saints of the New Testament ; in the ninth, 
the nine choirs of angels circle around the 
central light. 

According to Plato’s idea, these lower 
heavens all move in rhythmic measure, 
seeking the soul of the universe. This soul, 
which is God, has its dwelling-place beyond 
time, space and motion in the tenth heaven, 
the boundless empyrean. 

Although to each soul is assigned its own 
sphere, according to the order of its piety, 
yet the redeemed are not confined to any 
one sphere. Each and all have their home 
in the mystical white rose of the empyrean, 
around the lake of Divine light. 

As with Beatrice, Dante sped on his up- 
ward flight, he knew when they had entered 
a higher sphere by the enhanced brightness 
of her eyes. In her eyes were reflected for 
him splendors too dazzling for his earthly 
vision; in them he beheld God. All the 
way along she resolved his doubts, soothed 
his fears, and gave him many a lesson in 
divine philosophy. He also entered into 
much mystical and philosophic conversation 
with divers sainted worthies he met on the 
way. Soit happens that the Paradise, with 
all its sweetness, beauty and ecstasy, is hard- 
est of the three to understand. 

Among rulers, Dante held long converse 
with the Emperor Justinian ; among theolo- 
gians, with St. Benedict and the angelic 
doctor, Thomas Aquinas. In the heaven of 
Mars he met his ancestor, Cacciaguida, and 
learned much of the family history. He 
also met many sainted Hebrews, who, dying 
in hope of the Christ to come, had been res- 
cued by him from Limbo. Of all the pagan 
world, such rescue had been granted to but 
three individuals—Cato, of Utica, the Em- 
peror Trajan (ransomed by the prayers of 
Pope Gregory the Great), and Riphaeus, 
whom Homer calls: 
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“ Justest of all the sons of Troy.’’ 

Wherever Dante and his divine guide 
passed on their upward way, the spirits of 
the redeemed circled joyfully around them, 
and angelic voices broke forth into many a 
triumphant song. 

In the heaven of the fixed stars, St. Peter, 
St. James and St. John, respectively, ex- 
amined their earthly visitor concerning 
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that Beatrice had left him, and that an old 
man, in glorious raiment, had usurped her 
place. This was St. Bernard, the singer of 
that divinest of hymns, ‘‘The Heavenly 
Jerusalem.”” This venerable saint taught 
him much of the angels, and pointed out to 
him the place of Beatrice, in the highest 
heaven, in the third order from the virgin. 
He also showed him the place of other illus- 





TOMB OF DANTE. 


faith, hope and charity, and were much edi- 
fied at his answers. Here Adam conversed 
with him, making some doubtful points clear 
to his mind. P 

Gazing at the earth from this height, he 
smiled at its ignoble semblance. While he 
yet gazed, he was again uplifted, and stood, 
with Beatrice, in the ninth heaven. Here 
he turned from her to contemplate the 
angelic hierarchies as they circled around 
the Divine centre. Gazing back, he found 


trious saints. He then joined Dante in a 


petition for heavenly grace and aid, his 
neophyte also praying for ability to set forth 
to after tunes in his verse some portion of 
the glory he had witnessed. Like the apostle, 
who, caught up into Paradise, heard things 
not lawful for men to utter, so was Dante 
dumb in view of the ineffable glory of the 
upper heaven. One faint glimpse of the 
great mystery—the Trinity in Unity—was 
vouchsafed him; but at the sight, too over- 
powering for mortal vision, he lost con- 
sciousness. 
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Such is a faint, brief outline of this unique 
poem, which with fearless step passes the 
utmost limit of what is given man to know 
—of this wondrous trilogy, each of whose 
three parts is divided into thirty-three cantos, 
in memory of the years of our Saviour’s life 
on earth. Written in an age of symbolism, 
the poem is symbolic from beginning to end. 

“Ye of intellect 


Sound and entire, mark well the love concealed 
Under close texture of the mystic chain,’’ 


is Dante’s admonition to his readers. 


. Il. 


The life of the author of this most mysti- 
cal of allegories, is an open book, that all 
may read. The Divini Commedia is a tran- 
script of every phase of Dante’s soul. In 
the /nferno we trace a mind smarting under 
asense of deepest injury and thirsting for 
revenge; in the Purgatorio, the sense of 
injury remains, but the mind has been disci- 
plined by reflection and chastened by suffer- 
ing; in the Paradiso it has passed through 
conflict to victory, and reposes in the peace 
of God. 

Ou earth or in purgatory, in hell or in 
heaven, Dante never forgot his own person- 
ality. Inthe Inferno, his old master, Bru- 
netto Latini, foretold his banishment, but 
bade him follow his star to the achievement 
of glorious things. In purgatory, he heard 
prophecies of violent death and eternal tor- 
ment to his enemies. In paradise, St. James 
declared him the child of greatest hope in 
the whole church militant. Wherever he 
went among the indignant shades he heard 
denunciations of Florence, for her treatment 
of him, her worthiest son. At one time in 
Florence, when it was proposed to send him 
on an embassy, he said, “If I go, who re 
mains? If I remain, who goes?” as if in 
all that city there were but one able man. 

Dante Allighieri was born in Florence, in 
May, 1265, of a noble Guelf family. The 
sun was then in Gemini, a constellation favor- 
able to literature and science. Before his 
birth, his mother, Donna Bella, had wonder- 
ful dreams, prophetic of the future greatness 
of her child. His father dying when he was 
ten years old, his education was intrusted to 
Brunetto Latini, the most learned man in 
Florence. He studied at his home univer- 
sity, also at Padua and Bologna, and became 
versed in all the learning of his day. The 
pupil of Cimabue in painting, of Casella in 
music, the bosom friend of Giotto, he felt 
with these elect spirits the first warm breath 
of the renaissance. A true son of Florence, 
the flowéry city, he grew up under its warm 
skies and golden sunlight, joyous in mien, 
gay in disposition, “an adept in all manly 
accomplishments and noble exercises. Twice 
he went forth as a soldier to fight his coun- 
try’s battles. 

In 1274, at a May-day festival at her fath- 
ér’s house, he first met Beatrice Partinari. 


A fairy little creature, dressed in crimson, 
and at the beginning of her ninth year, she 
made upon his boyish heart an impression 
no after years effaced. Through love of her 
he became a poet. 

In his first book, the V’zta Nuova, the 

story of his youth, there is no intimation 
that he ever told his love to Beatrice, 
or that she ever suspected its existence. 
They met only at intervals of vears, and 
never it seems more than three or four times. 
He worshipped from afar this divinity, and 
invested her with all the charms.of a poetic 
imagination. His devotion to her appears 
to have been wholly of the spirit. In his 
youthful poems, of which she is the one only 
theme, he doves not dilate upon her personal 
charms; we only learn from him that she 
was fair, with fair hair, emerald-blue eyes 
and a smile of angelic sweetness. When at 
the age of twenty she married Simon di 
Bardi, Dante fell very ill; when in her 
twenty-fifth year she died, he came near 
dying also. 
_ Attheclose of the “Vita Nuova’’ two years 
later, he prays that wien he has lived to write 
such things of Beatrice as were never before 
written of any woman, he may depart to 
behold the blessedness of that sainted one 
who abides in glory. 

Thirty years later this prayer was answered, 
when in her honor to whom he had dedicated 
his earliest and latest verses, arose the last 
triumphant strain of the Paradise—that song, 
like the swan’s, sweetest at the approach of 
death. 

He tells us that endeavoring to console 
himself for the loss of Beatrice with that 
divinest daughter of heaven, Philosophy, 
he was as one who seeking for silver finds 
gold. And yet he soon sought consolation 
in making a literal marriage with Gemma 
Donati, a daughter of Florence.. This mar- 
riage took place a year after the death of 
Beatrice, and is said to have been urged by 
his friends as a duty he owed the State. 
This lady, the mistress of his home and the 
mother of his seven children, seems to have 
had no part in his spiritual or intellectual 
life, and is mentioned in none of his writ- 
ings. Exiled from Florence in his thirty- 
sixth year, he never again beheld wife or 
children. Four of his children survived 
him. Two of the sons, Pietro and Jacopi, 
inherited some measure of their father’s 
poetic genius, and became his commentators. 


The youngest child, a daughter named Beat- 


rice, lived and died a nun at Ravenna. 

Boccaccio represents Dante as having been 
plain in dress, ternperate in diet, reticent in 
speech, and of dignified, courtly manners. 
Giotto’s portrait of him, at the age of thirty, 
represents a face calm, proud, and spiritual, 
--the face of a poet and idealist. Later, 
grown strangely sad and defiant, his face 
became the face of one wholly in protest, 
and life-long, unsurrendering battle against 
the world. 
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In Dante’s day almost every Italian city 
claimed to be a small republic by itself, and 
in all these cities raged a furious party strife 
between Guelf and Ghibelline, the former 
being the party of the Pope, the latter that 
of the Emperor. When, in 1300, Dante was 
chosen chief of the six priors of Florence, 
for the months of June and July, this contest 
was at its height; the one faction being led 
by the family of the Donati, the other by the 
Cerchi. Dante, in the interests of peace, 
opposed the more violent faction led by his 
wite’s kinsman, Corso Donati, who, through 
intrigue with the Pope, sought to make him- 
self master of Florence. . During Dante’s ab- 
sence with three others on 4 mission to the 


Pope, the Donati party won the ascendency, | 


and passed a decree exiling him and many 
of his allies. Six weeks after he was forbid- 
den to return under penalty of death. This 
decree was twice repeated, nine and thirteen 
years later. At the first his house had been 
razed, his estate confiscated. In the sixteenth 
year of his exile, permission to return was 


given him on condition of paying a fine andy 


doing public penance. These terms he re- 
fused in a letter of burning, indignant elo- 
quence. 

After his exile, finding that times and party 
issues had changed, he became a Ghibelline. 
His Latin work upon Monarchy sets forth his 
political creed: one Emperor to conduct the 
temporal affairs of Christendom; one Pope 
to control the spiritual affairs. The Guelf 
party gave political as well as spiritual power 
to the Pope. 

Thrust out of the fair city of his birth, the 
city that was to him the one Paradise on 
earth, Dante wandered an exile for nine- 
teen years. There is a pathos that might 
have moved even his bitterest enemy to tears, 
in those passages of his Cozoztto, where he 
tells how he has gone over Italy a mendicant, 
showing against his will the wounds of for- 
tune,— a vessel without sail or compass, 
driven about to divers ports by the dry wind 
that springs from sad poverty. 

He lived first under the protection of one 
petty Ghibelline ruler, then of another. In 
the course of his wanderings he visited the 
Netherlands and Paris, where he studied two 
years in the university. He is said to have 
also studied at Oxford. 

How galling to his haughty spirit was this 
yoke of dependence is expressed in the fol- 
lowing well-known lines : 


‘“‘ Thou shalt relinquish everything of thee 
Beloved most dearly ; this that arrow is 
Shot from the bow of exile first of all. 
And thou shalt learn how salt a savor hath 
The bread of others, and how hard a path 
The going up and down the stranger’s stairs.”’ 


He longed, begged to return; he sought 
all honorable means to attain his purpose. 
Not until the death of the Emperor Henry, 
of Luxemburg, upon whom he based his 
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hopes of the regeneration of Italy, did he 
quite despair. Up to this time one dream 
had lightened his saddest hours. It was the 
dream of honorable recall when his great 
poem should be finished, of receiving his 
laurel-crown at his baptismal font amid the 
acclamations of the populace. 

Henry’s sudden death dealt him a fatal 
blow. For the remaining eight years of his 
life, his wanderings became more frequent. 
Bankrupt of every earthly joy and hope, 
he sunk into the depths of utter poverty. 
He learned to set his affections upon things 
above the earth. Lifted into ay atmospheie 
beyond the petty strifes, ambitidns and rival- 
ries of the world he wrote the Paradiso, a 
poem whose scene is heaven, whose person- 
ages angels and the spirits of just men made 
perfect. On the 24th of August, 1321, he 
passed from martyrdom to peace. 

Scarce had he been laid to the final rest 
when Florence, stricken with a late remorse, 
felt that she had lost her greatest, her most 
loyal son. Ere the century had passed, she 
founded a chair of Dantean literature in her 
university, voted her dead poet a monument, 
and begged for his ashes, but in vain. They 
still repose in Ravenna, the city that was his 
last asylum. 


‘“Wine issues only from the trodden grape, 
And iron must be blistered into steel.” 


The poet learns in suffering what he teaches 
in song. Upon Dante rained every arrow of 
adverse fortune; he drank the cup of disap- 
pointment and humiliation to the dregs. 
But the world is richer for his poverty, hap- 
pier for his misery. Had all gone well with 
him, had that political career for which all 
gifts of eloquence and statesmanship fitted 
him remained open to him in Florence, the 
Divina Commedia, that poem ‘‘molten in 
the hottest furnace of his soul,’’ would never 
have been written. 

With all his narrowness of creed, his im- 
plicit faith in the dogmas of the Church, 
Dante was yet in advance of his time. He 
raised his voice against the corruptions of 
both Church and State, against wickedness 
in high places. Though a devout Roman 
Catholic, he did not hesitate to place popes 
and cardinals in hell. Virgil, at the outset 
of their pilgrimage, told him that he coula 
help Florence by depicting her sins in verse. 
This he did, in the plainest, most merciless 
speech. 

When Dante met in Limbo the five great 
poets of the pagan world—Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Lucon—he accepted gladly 
the place they assigned him as sixth of their 
illustrious number. The world of our day 
accords’Dante higher honor. In that trio of 
world-poets composed of Homer, Shakes- 
peare, and Dante, the almost universal voice ’ 
gives Dante the second or third place. 

FRANCES A. SHAW. 
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Aunt fHavria’s Aid. 





LANE. 





HY?” said my Aunt Ma- 
ria; ‘‘really, Harcourt, 
you should know by this 
time why I want one, and 
apart from specifying any 
reason; I want one—because I do!” 

“Just so, ma’am. Pardon the seeming 
curiosity, bu@ what’ll you do with her when 
you get her? You know how the last one 
rebelled ’’— 

‘“‘There’ll be enough for her to do,” said 
my Aunt Maria, with some asperity, ‘enough 
and to spare; and as for the last one, I do not 
wish to allude to the creature. Such ingrati- 
tude! Still, you can scarcely expect more 
from one who showed her plebeian origin to 
such an extent, ugh !”’ 

‘‘Well, the one before—she was not ple- 
beian, at any rate ’’— 

My Aunt Maria’s eyes and needles snapped 
unanimously— 

“After the way she fairly flung herself at 
your head, Harcourt, we’d better omit even 
reference to her, the hussy ; of course I could 
not keep her, it was disgusting!” 

I retired behind my paper. The battle 
ground was an old one; the cause long be- 
sieged by my Aunt Maria. “Iwas useless for 
me to venture so much as a word in defence 
of her many and sorely tried companions, or 
I raised a hornet’s nest about my ears. I was 
repeatedly assured, that first one and then 
the other was infatuated with me, although 
I can take a solemn oath that I treated them 
all, as they came and went, with barest civil- 
ity, so fearful was I of bringing down my 
Aunt Maria’s wrath upon their inoffensive 
heads ; and as for the unfortunate damsel 
who was accused of having flung herself at 
mine, I am assured that so mild a creature 
could never have been guilty of such violence. 

The worst she ever did, and indeed what 
was the chief cause of her career ending dis- 
astrously, was to burst into tears upon my 
having awkwardly expressed my sympathy 
on one occasion when my Aunt Maria had 
been rather exacting than otherwise, and her 
not too sunny temper, trying. 

My Aunt Maria, of course, had a hobby ; 
the hobby of more than one elderly English 
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woman of to-day, namely, old china. 


My 
Aunt Maria’s interest in life came and went 


with the fluctuations of the china craze; and 
for this reason, I am quite sure, she insisted 
upon having a companion, or an ‘ Aid,’’ as 
she preferred calling it. 

‘**Companion’ is so common,’” said my 
Aunt Maria. 

““Everyone has a companion, invalids, 
poodle dogs—and—er--imbeciles ; I will have 


an Aid, one to assist me in the arrangement” 


of my collection, and to accompany me when 
I search for specimens.”’ 

I had been over this thing about a dozen 
and a half times—this hunting for Aids—un- 
til it really became a difficult matter to give 





®&ome variety to the numerous advertise- 


ments; and, with them all, my Aunt Maria 


had not found one who reached her ideal of _ 


what an Aid ought to be. One, she assured 
me, would have answered to hold worsted, 
but zof to handle china. She, of course, 
had to go. 

Another, and one who stayed the longest, 


was so decidedly ugly that my Aunt Maria — 


was obliged to part with her in self-defence. 

‘IT cannot—cannot select a specimen while 
she is by!” said my Aunt, on the verge of 
tears. ‘‘She is so wretchedly ugly that the 


most delicate Sévres loses tint when she — 


takes it,—and the way she takes it. Har- 
court, she must go!”’ and go she did. 
Another was too pretty. ‘Too pink and 


white, by far; the store-keepers are barely 
polite to me when she’s around, and so in- 
attentive! ’’ 

This was my Aunt Maria’s given reason, 


but,—although I am a most practical young i 


man, and not given to magnifying my own 
qualities, I was certain the moment I set 
eyes on this same pink and white prettiness, 
that it would not be suffered to remain in the 
house with me one week. 


It went in three days and in high dudgeon, ~ 


Yes, it was plain to be seen that I,—staid 
and unsusceptible as I was,—brought about 


these changes, and unwillingly made my: 7 


life a burden to myself. 
Try as I might it could not be averted, 
for my Aunt Maria was an avowed and 
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AUNT MARIA’S AID. 


determined disciple of celibacy. So strict 
was her creed in this respect, that I am posi- 
tive, devoted to me as she was, had I barely 
insinuated that at some indefinite period 
I might desire to enter the matrimonial 
market, I should have gone with all 
the companions; and my Aunt Maria’s 
shining ducats left to found a head-quarters, 
ware-rooms, or club for the collections of 
old china. Indeed I well remember that up- 
on one occasion, and only one, I having 
made the innocent and tremulous remark, 
that a man could not be expected to live sin- 
gle all his life—my Aunt rose in over-awing 
majesty, and drawing herself to her fullest 
height, said in a voice hoarse with emotion: 
“Harcourt, once and forever I insist mever 
give vent to such sentiments under my roof ! 
No one raised under my immediate super- 
vision, no heir of mine shall ever be guilty 
of MARRIAGE!” 

With a Siddons like emphasis on the last 
word. 

You may be sure the subject was not often 
discussed between us, although my Aunt 
Maria expressed herself with like violence 
when the occasion called for it. 

And yet, how perverse is nature !—un- 
doubtedly with such training I should have 
known better, but long before the conversa- 
tion took place with which this narrative 
begins, I had been guilty of high treason, 
or—my Aunt Maria’s index finger rises be- 
fore me as I write the words—of falling in 
love ! 

‘Tis needless to say when, how or where 
‘twas done; enough to know that the tiny 
god who shoots at random, yet manages to 
send his rosy arrows straight to the mark— 
had made me a victim—a willing, joyful vic- 
tim, of the sweetest woman’s heart that ever 
beat on earth ! 

How it was to end, I knew not. Certain it 
was, that when the momentous fact should 
be made known, my Aunt or I would have 
to succumb. 

That it would not be I, of course, I was 
certain ; thatit would not be my Aunt Maria 
—well, when I remembered her index finger, 
Iwas equally as certain. 

So I resigned myself with a sigh to the 
thought of how the china collectors would 
gain by my fell ingratitude. 

Well, to go back where I started, I was 
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about to begin the search for another aid for 
my Aunt Maria. 

“If you put in an advertisement, Har- 
court” — 

‘‘Which I certainly shall do, ma’am’”— 

“Let it be brief—I beg you, make it 
strictly business-like and to the point.” 

I had learned all this before ; I strolled to: 
the window—ny thoughts were wandering— 
could I? would she? a light was dawning 
before me—ye gods, what an inspiration? I 
would get my Aunt Maria an aid, such an 
aid! 

I grasped my hat and rushed from the 
house, followed by ashriek from my Aunt— 
broken china, doubtless—never mind, the 
whole brilliancy of my idea was illuminating 
me. I could have danced a horn-pipe on the 
sidewalk. 

‘“Good heavens!” ejaculated my Aunt 
Maria at the breakfast table the next morn- 
ing—the paper had fallen to the floor, her 
eye-glasses in their tortoise shell case were 
adjusted and scrutinized me with a stony 
stare. I bore it calmly, even peacefully, and 
said,— 

‘*Ma’am?” 

‘* Harcourt, ave you mad?”’ 

‘Not unusually so, I believe; what’s up?” 
helping myself to a mufiin— 

“Of all the advertisements”—my Aunt 
sank back into her chair, ‘‘of all the idio- 
tic, bvainless effusions, ¢his—this’’— 

‘““Much obliged, I’m sure; what’s the 
matter with it? Don’t it give all the require- 
ments ?”’ 

‘‘ Harcourt ’’—continued my Aunt gasping- 
ly, “‘did you put this in, or did you pay a 
penny-a-liner to do it?” 

‘Really can’t say, I put in an uncommon 
good one, I thought ’— 

‘Read it!” 

The tone was tragic ; I took the paper and 
nibbled at my muffin. 

‘““Wanted—a young person who has ar- 
rived at the years of discretion,—healthy,— 
not too good looking,—must be amiable, 
obliging, neat, honest, deft-handed; a good 
walker, good talker,—and good judge of old 
china. No others need apply.’’ ‘‘Isn’t that 
all you want, ma’am?”’ 

‘* Ali!” almost shrieked my Atint Maria, 
‘‘ No one in her senses would answer such a 
thing! Harcourt, you must go at once and 
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withdraw it. I cannot let it appear another 
day.” 

‘‘T thought I’d better make it explicit, so 
they’d know what to expect,—all right, I'll 
By- 
the-way did you ever look over the situations 
wanted—female ?—here’s several now ’’— 

‘‘It’sno use,”’ said my Aunt Maria, “they’re 


change it for to-morrow, if necessary. 


never nice people,’’— 

‘Listen here, ma’am, ‘ Wanted, a respon- 
sible position in a lady’s house.. Address, 
Lady.’”’ 

‘*That’s brief enough for you.” 

My Aunt Maria leaned forward impressive- 
ly. ‘‘Harcourt get the address from the office 
and go find that woman at once,—there’s 
not one in a thousand can put in a two line 
advertisement !’’ 

I sipped my coffee. 

‘‘She may be like Queen Elizabeth—‘a 
virgin—a virgin’ of seventy, you know.”’ 

‘*Harcourt,’’ said my Aunt Maria, soleinn- 
ly rising, “‘ go after that woman. J will take 
the responsibility of making my own choice,”’ 
and it ended in that woman being established 


finally and formally as my Aunt Maria’s aid; . 


and such an aid! as she told me in strict and 
breathless confidence—‘‘ Simply perfection, 
my dear boy. Iam eternally thankful that 
unlucky advertisement was not better ex- 
pressed, or it might have brought an appli- 
cant who would have continued to make my 
life a burden. Really, I have never met 
such a sympathetic being. We agree on all 
my favorite themes—”’ 

“China?” I ventured— 

** A perfect connoisseur,—knows as much, 
almost, as I do myself!” 

“‘Well,’’ I said, absently raking the coals, 
“I’m glad you’ve got her, though I dare say 
by the time she is thoroughly installed, Miss 
—a-—-Antoinette will prove her gratitude by 
going off to get married ’’— 

“* Harcourt !”’ 

The tone was calculated to freeze any 
blood less seasoned to it than my own. 

‘‘Harcourt, I must zzsis¢ that such sug- 
gestions shall not be made in my hearing. 
Enough that the thought is yours, let it not 
assert itself! I beg that you will allow this 
most lady-like young person to maintain 
her position without striving to attract her 
thoughts yourself, at least !”’ 
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Strange, it was never suggested of the 
Aids that they might attract mine. 

“All right ma’am. I’ll veil my charms un. 
der a repellent exterior, and limit my con 
versation to the fe—fi—fo—fum of an ogre, 
if you like’’— 

“Of course,’—resumed my Aunt Maria, 
with dignity, ‘‘I know you have been too 
long under my influence to be made a fool 
of by any woman ; but weakness is an attri- 
bute of our sex. There are exceptions—no- 
ble exceptions ’’—my Aunt folded her hands 
complacently ; but they are rare. My dear 
boy, my adopted—ahem—son, the day will 
come when you will bless me for the course 
I have taken in your training.” 

** Don’t doubt it, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘And—a—as for this young person, she is 
quite a lady, I assure you—quite—a—quite 
elegant, almost, one might say.” 

‘‘Handsome ?’’ I asked, my hand shading 
my face ; my Aunt drew herself up severely— 

‘‘Mere outtvard attraction—perfection of 
feature and coloring take a subordinate place 
in my estimation. I cannot eveninform you 
as to the color of her hair! ’’ ; 

‘Ah!’ I drew a long breath, and closed 
my eyes, while to my mental vision there 
came the glimpse of a head, the loveliest hait 
in the world, nut brown, with a sheen as of 
fire-light upon it; pictured it there opposite 
me, pictured—ah, trials of Tantalus !—with 
a sudden laugh I sprang up after my Aunt 
Maria’s zephyr ball. 

“Pray, do not be so sudden in your mo 
tions,’ Harcourt; you quite startle me.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, allright; by the way, I saw 
a lovely] thing in a jug to-day. Norton's 
window—all green, you know, little red devil 
for a handle; better look it up. It'll be 
nabbed ; ugliest bit I ever saw in my life!” 

My Aunt Maria was intensely excited 
Her zephyr rolled away unheeded, and het 
glasses gleamed. 

“You should have told me at once on youf 
return !’? she exclaimed; ‘‘to-morrow may 
be too late. It is precisely what I want for 
the front of that left cabinet. I must go to 
Norton’s the first thing in the morning; 
Antoinette shall— Harcourt, ring that 
bell; she is such a comfort !”” 

I rung the bell, and contrary to all formet 
rules, my Aunt’s Aid was sent for; she but 
bowed to me as she passed, and I to her; thei | 
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AUNT MARIA’S AID. 225 


I took the paper and fixed my eyes on the 
coals, but listened to her soft voice entering 
into my aunt’s enthusiasm over the green 
jug with a red devil handle; and once or 
twice, despite myself, caught the sheen of 
fire-light on the nut brown head just as I 
had pictured it. 

Well, as time advanced, my Aunt Maria’s 
unprecedented devotion to her new Aid, in- 
stead of abating, steadily increased. Really, 
where the others were said to lack the most 
ordinary attributes of their sex, this one 
more than filled every requirement, and they 
were many. 

My Aunt never tired of singing her praises ; 
she even allowed that the beauty, condemned 
in all others, was here predominant. When 
she eulogized, I proved unimpressible, ven- 
turing doubts that such a paragon would 
long lend her virtues to ghe cause of old 
china. 

‘Keep her! on one such occasion. 
her; I’ll keep her forever’”’— 

‘If you can,’’ I interrupted. 

‘‘Harcourt, why are you so pessimistic? 
Of course I can keeper! What better posi- 
tion could any young woman want than I 
give her? She is, besides, indispensable now 
tome. Never has my collection bad such 
perfect arrangement ; and only yesterday, at 
that sale, the most perfect piece of Nankin 
ware would have fallen into the hands of 
that Mrs. Van Leuter had not Antionette 
seen it and gotten the refusal of it before 
any one knew what she was about. It would 
be impossible for me to do without her. Do 
not even hint’such a thing, Harcourt! I had 
to be most positive about it, at the last “‘Club;”’ 
Mrs. Van Leuter was praising her up to me, 
insinuating she was just the person for that 
old epileptic Aunt of hers’’— 

“The dickens she is!” I exclaimed, 
springing up so suddenly that my Aunt 
Maria gasped. 

I strode to the window—hang the woman ! 
would it pay, after all ? 

‘Pray, moderate your expressions, Har- 
court; they offend me. Of course my inter- 
ests must be your first thought, but you need 
not be violent where the subject cannot con- 
cern you at all!” - 

“Tt can’t, can’t it?” I muttered, gnawing 
my moustache furiously. 

“Certainly, ma’am,’’ I said aloud, “the 


Keep 


thought struck me disagreeably. Miss—a— 
Antoinette seems to be a lady, you know.”’ 

‘‘ She is a lady,’’ said my aunt, austerely, 
‘for I should not have her in the house ; but 
it is not necessary—come in, my dear!”— 
for there was a tap at the door, and the 
subject of discussion entered, while I, as 
was generally the case, almost immediately 
left. 

I had never been in the room with my Aunt 
Maria’s Aid more than a few moments at a 
time, that is, when my Aunt Maria herself 
was present ; but sometimes in that blissful 
interval between luncheon, driving, and five 
o’clock tea, my aunt napped, and with her 
to nap was to slumber. Then, ah! then, 
there were moments, heavenly moments, 
when I saw my Aunt Maria’s Aid! 

Apart from these, the days were growing 
painfully long, and I restless and nervous to 
an unbearable degree. If my Aunt Maria’s 
china craze had been a mania before, it 
approached lunacy now; she could scarcely 
bear Antoinette to be out of her sight, while 
Antoinette, if it had not been vexatious, it 
would have seemed absurd for the slim, ele- 
gant, lovely woman to surrender herself as 
slave to my Aunt’scaprices. I felt it could 
not last, rather must be brought to a climax ; 
and one afternoon, in the seclusion of a tiny 
room devoted to bric-a-brac, I told Antoin- 
ette ; and Antoinette, held close to my heart, 
with the nut brown head on my shoulder, 
and her dear arms clinging convulsively to 
me, burst ‘into tears and sobbed wildly, beg- 
ging me to let her go away, that she could 
not stand it another day; and I, it must be 
admitted, wanted to sob wildly too, but could 
only hold her close and kiss as much of the 
lovely head as was visible, assuring her that 
she should not stay another day for all the 
Aunt Maria,s and china in Christendom, and— 

‘* HARCOURT !”’ 

As I remember it now, it is simply impossi- 
ble to describe the tone in which thjs word 
rang—or did it ring?—through the little 
room. 

A treacherously silent portiere had been 
pushed aside, and beneath its large green 
hangings, with one arm and index finger 
outstretched—a Dresden figure in the other 
hand, and every feature expressing scandali- 
zed, ghastly incredulity—stood my Aunt 
Maria! 
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‘Holding Antoinette closer, I faced the 
music. With the manner I should say of 
Cushman about to do Macbeth, my Aunt 
Maria thundered ; or would have thundered 
if she’d had the voice—‘‘ What is it I see! 
Traitors! Is this the return? ¢his base in- 
gratitude, how dare you beneath my very 
roof? Harcourt, desist, I say! As for you’? 
—to Antoinette—‘‘leave the house, you— 
you—”’ 

‘‘Hold on there, ma’am,”’ I exclaimed, re- 
leasing Antoinette, ‘‘stop right there; not a 
word about her now, if you please. Let me 
ask youa fewthings: You have said you 
thought her perfection; sodo I. You said 
she was the smartest, best, handsomest 
woman you ever saw; sosayI. You, deny 
it if you can; learned to love her ;so did I— 
only long before’’— 

‘‘What?’’ almost shrieked my Aunt Maria, 
looking from one to another. 

I went on: 

‘*Yousay you can’t do without her; neither 
can I” 

‘Oh!’ groaned my Aunt. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,’’ I said, coolly folding my 
arms, while Antoinette stood proudly silent— 

‘‘Nothing wrong at all, ma’am, I assure 
you. You say your collection was never so 
fine’’—at the bare mention of her precious 
china, my Aunt Maria, for the first and only 





SUPERSTITIONS. 


time in my memory, dissolved into helpless 
tears, while the Dresden figure lay, head 
downward, on a sheep skin; wringing her 
hands, she cried, 

‘*My collection, my collection ; I shall be 
ru—ruined! She—she has ta—taken all 
the responsibility—I cannot—cannot—let— 
Othe ungrateful creature—what shall I do!” 

“Don’t know, ma’am, what you’re going 
to do,”’ I said, nonchalantly, taking posses- 


sion of Antoinette again, ‘‘ but I-know what 
/’m going to do; that is, to take Antoinette 
away from here at once!” 

“What!” shrieked my Aunt, starting for- 
ward; ‘‘you take heraway? Don’t you dare 
touch her! She shan’t go, Isay? Let her 
go; you’ve done it every bit, I be bound”»— 

“Every bit, ma’am’”’— 

“T shan’t give her up. I—I—she shall 
stay here!” my Aunt went on, convulsively. 

“And you—you’’—she gasped hysterical- 
ly, ‘‘shall oar" Yes, MARRY HER!!”’ 

‘“‘Not if I know it, ma’am,’’ I said, calmly 
taking Antoinette’s face in my hands and 
kissing it. 

“Oh!” my Aunt Maria covered her face 
with her hands. ‘Listen to him! The base 
ingratitude! Wretch, what do you mean?”’ 

‘‘T mean, ma’am, that I should like ex- 
tremely to oblige you, but we’ve been mar- 
ried six months already!”’ 


Superstitions. 


Who shall say— 
That stopping for one moment to pick 

up a pin, : 

May not the lives of men, the destinies of empires 
change ? 

You step aside, that leaves you out some battle you 
might win. 

You start again, but in that second the world has 
moved, and you are strange. 


Who shall know— 


That there is not in the universe some 


great design 


That links us all together like an armor chain? 


doth chime 


Each separate, yet when the spear against one ring 


It vibrates all along, and in each link it rings again. 





Who shall tell— 
What are the omens that thrill the air. 
An event, trembling in its infancy of thought, 
May make the wings of winds into messengers to 
bear, 
And upon some tender brain the full force may be 
caught. 


ANNA LEACH. 

















The City of the White Swan. 





BY H. MARIA GEORGE. 





ORTUNATE in its situation, inter- 
esting as the scene of important 
historical events, preserving much 
of its medieval aspect and grand- 
eur, and estimable as the birth- 

place and early home of one of the best and 
most sadly-abused of English queens, the 
quaint old city of Cleves never fails to win 
the hearts of those who visit it. Its modern 
features are unusually attractive ; but the old 
town is the Cleves of song and story, which 
tourists from the uttermost parts of the earth 
go to see. 
“ Beneath those battlements, within those walls, 

Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 

Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 

Doing his evil will, nor less elate 

Than mightier heroes of a longer date.”’ 

To spend a day in walking or driving 
through its forests, or viewing its old streets 
and historic buildings, is worth any one’s 
while; and if the weather happens to be such as 
is common in Cleves, the traveler will be forced 
to admit that he had no idea that there was 


a German town of such quaintness and love-: 


liness of situation within an eighteen hour’s 
ride from London and about ten from Paris. 

The city, with its ten thousand inhabi- 
tants or thereabouts, is built upon the decliv- 
ities of three hills, known as Kirchberg, 
Schlossberg and Heideberg, in a fertile dis- 
trict, near the frontiers of Holland, and about 
two miles from the Rhine, with which it is 
connected by a canal. It is partly sur- 
rounded by, and partly indeed built into, 
grand forests of pine, oak, beech and lime 
trees, which are crossed in all directions by 
roads for carriages and paths for pedestrians. 
The magnificent pleasure grounds is the work 
of Prince John Maurice, of Nassau-Siégen, 
who governed the town from 1650 to 1679, 
and whose iron tomb stands in the Old Park, 
surrounded by a fine statue. 

To be seen at its best, Cleves should really 
be viewed from the Rhine side. From that 
quarter, its amphitheater of hills rises grand 
and stately, its gray walls and tall towers 
frowning over the green valley and the waters 
of the wide and winding river. Here and there, 
among the trees, one catches sight of some 
strong castle of the Middle Ages, whose 


owners once collected tribute from trafficers 
and pilgrims going up or down the Rhine. 
If you had time to stop at any of these, you 
might learn of many a stirring deed, of many 
a brave adventure of the old time, 
‘‘ When many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
Saw the discolored Rhine beneath its ruip run.” 
Here stands the castle of Wynavegen, or 
what there is left of it, celebrated in legend 
and in song. What has happened there since 
the noble Jungfrau watched, from its stone- 
arched casements, the river radiant with the 
sunset, and saw the red cross knight ride up 
fresh from the wars with Paynim in Holy 
Land? The history of the castle might fill a 
volume—and it would be a readable one, too. 
To-day they hold picnic parties among the 
ruins, where erst brave barons feasted, and 
fair ladies wore gay embroideries in their 
tapestried chambers, and minstrels and 
mimic-singers had their musical contests. 
Though so old and quaint and storied, 
Cleves itself is neatly built, in the Dutch 
style. Its streets are wide and well shaded. 
The substantial character of the houses 
speak of another age and another fashion, 
but the neatness of the modern Hollander is 
visible about the grounds and interiors. It 
was never a large city, although its popula- 
tion in the Middle Ages largely exceeded 
that of to-day; but as the capital of the old 
counts, and later on of the dukes of Cleves, 
it had an importance that gave it high rank 
among noble German cities. As early as the 
eleventh century those powerful feudal no- 
bles, the counts of Cleves, held sway over 
the broad lands in the valley from the 
Schwanenburg on the hill, and for more 
than six hundred years it was the seat of all 
that was great and splendid in chivalry. 
Among the many principalities which ex- 
isted of old, supporting distinct populations, 
and governed by noble, brave and warlike 
princes, which at the end of the great Napo- 
leonic wars, in 1815, were merged into the 
larger empires, one among the most consid- 
erable of the lesser German powers was this 
Duchy of Cleves; which, with its dependen- 
cies of Berg and Juliers, the county of Mark, 
Ravensburgh and Ravenstein was ruled by 
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a line of hereditary princes, who neither 
lacked dignity, influence nor importance 
among the European sovereigns of the time. 
Their country covered an area of about 
twenty-five hundred square miles, being a 
little larger than the State of Delaware. 
Cleves proper, however, was only half the 
size of this, and embraced territory on both 
sides of the Rhine. We cannot here give a 
history of the counts and dukes of Cleves, 
however worthy and deserving they may 
have been; but Europe has perhaps never 
seen an abler series of princes. From the 
first Adolph to the last William there was 
not a weak man among them; they were 
ready fighters, brave crusaders, handsome, 
well-built persons, with high chivalrous 
gifts, tainted with corresponding chivalrous 
vices. They were all ready to advance the 
prosperity of their country; they were the 
friends of the people and the supporters of 
the growing towns. They made their wood- 
lands and plough lands fertile, and raised 
Cleves to be a companion of kingdoms. 

In 1417, when Adolph VII was count, 
Cleves was raised by the Emperor Sigismund 
to the rank of a duchy. A century later 
John III, of Cleves, married Maria, heiress 
of Juliers and Berg, a neighboring dukedom, 
and thus became master of a territory whose 
boundaries and revenues gave him the im- 
portance of a petty king. He was the father 
of Anne, the ill-fated wife and queen of that 
English bluebeard, Henry VIII. 

The most remarkable edifice in Cleves is 
undoubtedly the Schwanenberg (Swan Tow- 
er), the ducal residence of these old magnifi- 
cos. It occupies a noble situation on a hill- 
side, and commands an extensive view of 
the Rhine and its valley. Gardens, shady 
walks and trim shrubbery surrounds the 
gray walls, adding that touch of art which 
enhances the charm of the picturesque. 
The castle dates back to a remote antiquity, 
and is supposed to occupy the site of a 
watch-tower erected by Julius Cesar. The 
highest tower is a massive affair, one hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, built by Duke 
Adolph VII, in 1439. On its summit isa 
collossal white swan, the ancestral crest of 
the counts and dukes of Cleves, and which 
has given its name to the whole city. The 
entrance to the castle is by a grand gateway 
over which, too, is sculptured the same insig- 
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nia of theswan. Now we are in the gardens, 
and the great structure looms up above us, 
dark and frowning as a prison. In fact, it 
is such, its upper rooms being used at pres- 
ent for the safe keeping of criminals. 

The lower part is open to visitors, and it is 
a treat to explore the ancient rooms. In 
the great hall hang suits of armor belong- 
ing to the old counts. Some of them are 
very rich with ornamentation. Many curi- 
ous weapons are also exhibited; and an air 
of venerable antiquity haunts the whole 
vast room. This was the living room, in for- 
mer times; here the board was spread for 
lord and retainers ; here the great fires roar- 
ed at Christmas and other holidays, and 
here they danced, while 

‘The silver lute did speak between 

The trumpet’s lordly blowing.” 

One can almost see in imagination the 
lord of the castle and the lady, he in richly 
embroidered robes, buskins shining with 
precious stones, and his cap of maintenance; ° 
she 

“Ts clad in purple pall, 

With gentyll bodie and middle small,”’ 
presiding at one of these revels ; banners and 
mail flashing from the walls; the hounds 
crouching on the dais, and the hawks perch- 
ed above their master’s head. But it has 
been many a day since the old room has 
laughed at a festival, and perhaps never 
again will gayety awake its solemn echoes. 

One of the most interesting rooms is the 
chamber where Anne of Cleves was born, 
and where other princesses of that noble 
house first saw the light. It is a quadrangu- 
lar room, lighted by four windows that look 
out upon the garden. Here, September 22d, 
1516, was born the princess destined in after 
years (to her sorrow) to be a queen of Eng- 
land. She was the second daughter and © 
third child of the ducal pair, her elder sister, 
Sybiila, being the wife of John Frederick, 
Duke of Saxony, the well known champion 
of the Reformation. Duke John, Anne’s 
father, was a Lutheran and established the 
reformed faith in his dominions. Anne was 
twenty-three years old when she left her 
father’s court to become the fourth wife of 
Henry Tudor. It wasa hard and unhappy 
lot, but she bore her wrongs with a cheerful 
and Christian spirit, and died as she had liv- 
ed, an honorable, unpretending, benevolent 
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English lady. ‘‘Her benificent spirit,’’ says 
Miss Strickland, with much truth, ‘‘was 
wholly occupied in deeds of mercy, caring 
for the happiness of her maidens and alms- 
children, and forgetting not any faithful 
servant, however lowly in degree. 

Her portrait, done by Hans Holbein, hangs 
in the gallery among those of the princes 
and princesses of her line. It is that of a 
fine, tall, shapely German girl, with a good, 
grave, somewhat heavy, gentle, placid face, 
a dark complexion, large black eyes and 
glossy black hair. She could not by any 
means have been beautiful, and must have 
lacked the fascination of those English and 
French ladies that Henry doated upon ; but 
it is hard to forgive the brutal monarch his 
coarse jest about the ‘‘ Flander’s mare,’’ as 
you gaze upon her fair and innocent fea- 
tures. Many more beautiful and showy 
women, many greater and more celebrated 
queens, have gonesto their long homes; but 
few, if any, more highly endowed with all 
the best and sweetest qualities of woman than 
this daughter of Cleves. 

The castle of Cleves, like many other no- 
ble residences, is believed to be haunted by 
a white lady. She used to appear thickly 
veiled, dressed in a long trailing robe of an 
ancient fashion, with a bundle of keys hang- 
ing at her side, and to walk slowly through 
the halls of the Schwanenberg, disappearing 
as suddenly as she came. On one occasion 
she is said to have appeared in the day time, 
and visited the inhabited rooms; usually, 
however, she ‘was seen at night. If her 
white dress had black spots on it, and she 
walked with drooping head and uttered 
slight moans, it betokened either war for the 
country or misfortune for the reigning house; 
if, on the contrary, her dress was spotless 
and white as snow it was an omen of some 
glad event. The white lady is believed to 
be the restless spirit of a princess about 
whom the following legend is told : 

In the beginning of the eighth century 
there lived here in the Schwanenberg, Bea- 
trice, only daughter of Dietrich, count of 
Cleves, an heiress and a great beauty. She 
had many suitors, but she was proud and 
disdainful and would not listen to their woo- 
ing. Some of her admirers were naturally 
indignant at her scornful ways, and made up 
their minds that if they could not have her 
they -would take possession of her lands. 
It began to look rather gloomy for the proud 
beauty, and she did not know what she should 
do. One bright day she sat at her window 
very disconsolate, thinking of her troubles. 
As she looked down the Rhine she sawa 
large stately swan drawing a boat by a golden 
chain. In this boat sat a gloriously hand- 
some youth, who had a golden sword at his 
side, a splendid ivory hunting horn hung to 
his waist, and carried on his arm a red shield 
richly gilded and ornamented. 

The swan paused before the castle, and 
the bold and handsome knight stepped out 
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of the barge, and walking up to the Schwan- 
enberg, offered to help the princess in her 
trouble. She accepted his assistance, and 
after he had defeated her enemies, she mar- 
ried him, and he became Count of Cleves. 
They lived happily together many years, 
but one thing always troubled the countess, 
She knew not whence her husband came, 
and he had forbidden her to ask, upon pain 
of his displeasure. But she could not rest, 
and one day she asked the fatal question. 
No sooner had she violated her pledge than 


‘the white swan appeared again with the boat, 


and giving his three sons his sword, his bugle 
and his shield, he stepped into the mysterious 
craft and was never seen more. The coun- 
tess’ heart broke with sorrow, and within a 
year she died. In consequence of her un- 
happy curiosity, she finds no rest in the 
grave, and is therefore compelled to wander 
about, an omen of good and evil to her land 
and her descendents. 

It was in commemoration of this beautiful 
myth of the Swan Knight that the order of 
the Swan was instituted by Duke Adolph, of 
Cleves, in 1450. The badge was a silver 
swan suspended from a golden chain. The 
same duke held a tournament at Lille, in 
1453, au nom du chevalier au Cygnet, servi- 
teur des dames, at which the victors were 
presented with little silver swans of consider- 
able value. Anne of Cleves carried the in- 
signia to England, and that was the begin- 
ning of the White Swan on tavern sign- 
boards. 

Coming out of the grim castle, we pass 
into the second court, which was laid out by 
Duke John Sigismund, in 1615, for his con- 
sort, Catherine of Nassau. Much of the 
severity of the chatteau is missing, here, 
elegance and beauty only are apparent. It 
must have been a pleasant, happy spot, and 
was doubtless a favorite place of resort to 
the noble countess and her husband in their 
hours of ease. 

In the court-yard of the castle there is a 
large, blue paving stone, termed the ‘Stone 
of Grace.’? With this there is associated a 
formerremarkable privilege. Upon the formal 
installation of a new ruler, a black and 
white rope was slowly dragged from this 
stone through several streets of the town, 
and any person who laid and kept hold of it 
till it was brought back to the castle, secured 
for his friends or relatives the gift of pardon 
for all but the most heinous offences. We 
could not learn the origin of this curious 
custom. although we made patient inquiries. 
The last time the ceremony was performed 
was in 1787, under King Frederick William 
II, of Prussia. 

There are other interesting buildings in 
Cleves—churches, palaces, and a zoological 
garden, but the Schwanenberg is the gem. 
The Pringenhof is a beautiful modern chat- 
teau belonging to the Princess of Waldeck. 
The collegiate church dates from 1345, and 
contains a number of fine ducal monuments, 
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amoung which the first place is held by that 
of Adolph VI, of the fourteenth century. 

Although an early seat of the Reforma- 
tion, Cleves is chiefly Roman Catholic now. 
Our visit happened at the time of the festival 
of the Corpus Christi, and we saw the city at 
its best, decked like a bride to receive her 
bridegroom. The whole town was festooned 
with garlands and wreaths of flowers and 
box and other evergreens In richest profu- 
sion. ‘The principal streets presented the 
appearance almost of a garden. In front 
of the houses, or in the windows, little altars 
were erected on which men placed crucifixes, 
or images of the Virgin and Child Jesus, and 
candlesticks, and the pavements were liter- 
ally strewed with flowers and evergreens. 
The whole scene was like a glimpse of fairy 
land. The inhabitants were all in holiday 
dress, and were in their brightest mood—a 
kind, honest, obliging people, with little 
of the narrow bigotry too often found in 
Germany. 

As we returned to our hotel through the 
flower-strewn streets and the festive popula- 
tion, it half seemed to us asif the old days 
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of magnificence and glory had come back 
once more. 
one of the old dukes riding up to his ‘‘ Swan 
Tower’’ through such a scene, the streets 
flower-decked, the people shouting, and the 
banners flapping.’ Or is all this show and 
festivity in honor of poor Anne’s wedding 
day, as the tear-blinded princess rides away 
under the trees from her childhood’s home, 
which she will never see again? Is that 
merry peal of laughter but the echoings 
through my fancy Of those far away tra- 
ditional pageantries? Almost I found my- 
self watching at the twilight hour, as the 
broad Rhine lay radiant below me, for the 
stately swan and the mysterious boat to come 
up the gleaming tide, with the handsome, 
sun-bright knight, armed in royal guise. 
But the fairy boat comes no more; the old 
days are gone, though their memory lingers 
yet like enchantment on the mind. Even 
as I write, far away ina grestern land, I am 
conscious that a new link holds me in sweet 
bondage to this beautiful region of History's 
and Romance’s fairest dreams—this classic 
ground of the city of the White Swan. 
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BY MARY L. BEERS. 





A ROBIN sang 

In a poplar high, 
The green leaves swayed 
*Neath the morning sky, 

‘Oh, life is short, 

But I'll sing my song. 
The sunbeams dance, 
And the day is long.” 


A mother knelt by a precious store 
Of things the dead baby once had wore, 
And sought fora —. of tiny’shoes 


She thought anot 


er perhaps might use. 


The baby that died was dainty and small, 
This sturdy boy was rugged and tall. «: 
Ah me, the precious and half-worn shoe 

For his chubby feet would never do. 


A robin sang 

In a poplar high, 

The breezes answered 

With gentle sigh, 
“Tis sweet to live, 

And ’tis sweet to love. 

The sun still shines 

In the sky above.”’ 


The baby’s shoes were hidden from sight, 
While falling tear-drops shut out the light. 
And oft she sighed o’er her work that day 

For the wee sweet lassie, that passed away. 
When other children knelt at her feet 

Life was labor, and labor was sweet ; 

But she often dreamed when the sun hung low 
Of the babe who died in the long ago. 


A robin sang 
In a po 


A robin sang 

In a poplar high, 

And trilled his lays 

To the listening sky. 
“My nestlings wake 

To my loving call. 

I'll sing my song 

Ere the shgdows fall.”’ 


The years passed by and there came the call 
That.cometh at last to one and all. 

And when the moments of life were few 

She asked for the baby’s half-worn shoe. 
The sun shone in with a golden glow, 

The tides of her life were ebbing slow. 

But the dying mother held close that day 
The hand of the baby that had passed away. 


lar high. 


The Soft night winds «+ 
Went whispering by 


The day is gone, 


And the setting sun 
Calls us to rest, 


For our work 


is done.’ 


We could see in imagination ’ 
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Her Last Performance. 





BY BRAD COURTLAND. 





N OLD plantation house, frescoed 
with gables and odd corners; 
backgrounds of ivy trellises, 
starred with bigonia and mi- 
crophylla, high stone steps of 

solid masonry, against whose buttresses lean 
bristling palmettos. 

Two young people stand midway up the 
stair. A young man and a dare-devil girl; 
they are equipped for a ride. 

He is handsome, with a resolute mouth, 
yet tender withal, and deep gray eyes that 
at present are devouring (figuratively) the 
pretty study by his side. 

Much she cares, or seems to care ; for Nina 
Damoreau is just as brimful of witcheries as 
her sixteen years will permit, and the chiefest 
of her delights is to torture Mr. Guy Le Vert 
to the verge of insanity. 

He is twenty-four, it is true, which gives 
him eight years start; but were he eighty- 
four the vantage would still be on the side 
of Miss Nina, especially as she suspects, 
what he takes little pains to conceal, that he 
is hopelessly enslaved, and would barter, 
yes, verily, his whole soul for one sweet 
word from her saucy lips. 

Just now he illustrates grave reproof. 

“Nina,” he asks, ‘‘did my ears deceive 
me yesterday? or did you promise Will 
Carleton a lock of your hair ?’’ 

“Your ears. did not deceive you. I bet 
him, not a lock, but an ounce, cut close to 
the scalp, that I could take ‘Bonny Leslie’ 
up these steps and back—’”’ 

“* Merciful Lord !’’ 

‘‘Against a silver curb-bit,” continues 
the gypsy, delighted“at the effect she is 
producing. 

‘*You'll be killed,’ groans Le Vert. 

“T’ll make you my residuary legatee,”’ 
with matchless effrontery; ‘‘sotake comfort.’’ 

“Do you mean, seriously, that Carleton 
proposed such a mad feat to you?”’ 

‘*No, seriously ; the proposition came from 
me.” -< . 

Le Vert groans again. ‘‘It amounts to 
the same thing. Nina, listen to me; if harm 
happens to you, as heaven hears, I’ll shoot 
Carleton.”’ 


“Poor Will! that’s hard on him.” 

“*Poor Will,’ indeed,’ mimics Guy; 
‘*he’s safe. If you fail, as you will, he gets 
your scalp.’’ 

_ “Don’t be rude; he hasn’t got it yet,’’ 
defiantly. ‘‘ There he comes.’’ 

A rough, daring rider gallops up the av- 
enue; tosses his bridle, and hastens to her 
side. 

‘‘You are eager for your stakes,’’ she calls 
gaily; ‘‘it lacks ten minutes yet.”’ 

‘*But,’’ his boyish face flushing, ‘‘I never 
dreamed you would stand to such a reckless 
bet, Miss Nina. I beg you will not.”’ 

‘You resign all claim to this then.”” She 
tosses across her shoulder a heavy loop of 
blue-black hair, and looks daringly in his 
face. 

“I— You ask too much,”’ he falters. 

She laughs exasperatingly. “Then I 
shall insist upon the bet.” 

Le Vert stands, his ears tingling with rage. 
Yet what can he do? 

Absolutely nothing. 

For this young lark is her own mistress. 
To be sure there is a maiden aunt, Miss 
Sophronia, who is by courtesy Miss Nina’s 
custodian ; but just at this moment she is 
behind a china press, fenced-in with. pillows 
and moaning dismally. 

“‘The deuce! Le Vert, this is awfully 
dangerous.’’ Carleton eyes the thirteen 
well-worn steps forebodingly. ‘‘Can’t you 
dissuade her? Call her aunt.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Soph,’’ with a ringing laugh, ‘‘is 
in the china press getting out indictments 
for manslaughter.”’ 

Miss Nina looks so full of enticing dia- 
bolism that Le Vert wishes from his soul 
that he could imprison her (in his arms) 
forever more. 

Forth from the stable, like a cannon-ball 
bent on business, shoots ‘Bonny Leslie.”’ 
Her black satin flanks heave, and she shows 
a wicked white rim around each eye. 

She snorts viciously as she reaches the 
steps, and tosses overboard the colored youth 
who has been endeavoring to steer her. 

Sable Sam rights himself, and makes ejac- 
ulations reverse of complimentary. 

‘“Well, Sus; dat ole Satun ob a colt mos’ 
bin de deth ob me; I tell Miss Nina not to 
trus’ um; ole black nigger, you fitten fur 
notin but soap-greas’ no how.”’ 

Whether ‘‘Bonny Leslie’’ takes exception 
to the “black nigger’’ from an individual of 
African descent, or the ignominious allusion 
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to the ‘soap-pot is not apparent; but she 
charges on him with such yenom that the 
person whose lineal ancestors might have 
been Kings of Gullah, retreats into a yucca 
hedge. 

Le Vert is miserable, and his fears are 
augmented by Miss Sophronia. She pro- 
trudes her weasen face and crimping pins, 
and gets out Lamentations revised: 

“ She’ll be killed,’’ in a wild shriek : ‘“‘poor 
dear brother’s fate will be repeated. There 
ought to be a law in the land*preventing 
suicide ; making it indictible, like bigamy, 
and—and—that. Nima,’’ sepulchrally the 
voice sounds from the depths of tureens, ‘“‘be 
persuaded. You are the last of an ancient 
name—’’ 

‘All right, Aunt Soph; don’t obituary me 
yet.”’ She bounds down the steps and 
catches the bridle of the pretty prancing 
coit. 

Le Vert with white face beckons Carleton 
aside: ‘‘You and I must stand on either 
side, and break her fall.”’ 

“Yes, yes;”’? eagerly, ‘I’ve been awfully 
to blame, Le Vert. Miss Nina, stay; if I 
withdraw all claim to the stake of cotfrse 
you will abandon the ride :’’ he runs down to 
her. 

‘‘Nothing shall deter me now,” she an- 
swers, and with one bound is in the saddle. 
The next instant with whip and spur, she is 
urging the fiery mare up the slippery steps. 

The men walk by herside. The trembling 
animal, in obedience to the firm guiding 
hand, step by step gains the solid platform. 
Then, as wilful Nina wheels for the perilous 
descent, Le Vert with compressed lips 
catches Bonny Leslie’s bridle, backs her on 
her haunches, and quietly lifts Miss Nina 
and deposits her on the piazza. 

‘‘Enough of this folly, or I shoot the brute 
through the heart.’’ Guy stands with pistol 
drawn. 

It is absolutely the first time Nina Damo- 
reau hasbeen coerced. Her eyes flash as she 
measures Le Vert, who stands between her 
and the trembling colt. She angrily raises 
her whip and deals the extended hand a 
stinging blow. His thumb slips and the 
weapon discharges. 

With an affrighted cry Bonny Leslie rears, 
flings her shod foot, strikes Le Vert, and 
leaps down the steps. 

At the bottom she totters and falls with a 
quivering sigh. 

Nina Damoreau has no eyes for her expir- 
ing pet. She is on her knees by Guy, who 
lies prostrate with the mark of an iron heel 
on one white cheek. From his mouth flows 
a stream of blood. 

“‘T have killed him,’’ she sobs, ‘‘ Guy; oh, 
will he never speak again?’ she flifgs her 
arms around him, her heart in her eyes, and 
whispers hotly, swiftly, in his dulling ear: 
‘*Guy, Guy, do you hear me? _ I love you.” 

A glorified look comes into his face. He 
leans forward, and clasps her to his heart. 
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‘*T hear, my Nina,’’? he murmurs: ‘‘and so 
I reply;’’ he presses his lips to hers, and 
with a long sigh, falls back senseless. 

It is the next day. With a great dread on 
her winsome face Nina listens breathlessly 
for the physician’s report. ‘‘Severe, not 
dangerous ;’’ pronounces the pompous Escu- 
lapian : ‘‘be on your hands, hum, six weeks, 
two months.”’ 

‘‘Oh dear,’? wails Miss Sophronia: ‘‘it 
does not matter if it were years, instead of 
weeks. And I tell Nina, what a blessing 
that it was the colt and not herself that 
suicided; though, for the matter of that, 
Bonny Leslie was’nt to blame.”’ 

‘‘Guy desires your presence, Miss Nina,’’ 
whispers Will. 

He makes room by his side. Heis propped 
up, but looks white and ianguid. ‘‘Nina,” 
he says, ‘‘I have something to ask you.”’ 

“Guy, you may ask me anything, every- 
thing, for have I not almost killed you?” 

‘* The doctor says I’m invalided, for at least 
two months, and’’ (taking a base advantage, 
but he had earned it, ‘‘I wish to be nursed 
by my wife, not Miss Nina Damoreau.”’ 
~ “Oh Guy!” she is completely surprised ; 
her head droops until it rests upon his hand, 
the hand that bears the mark of her whip: 
‘‘How can you like such a bad-tempered 
tomboy?” She presses her lips to the igly 
red mark. 

“Will you be my wife to-day, Nina?’? he 
does not seem an invalid now., 

‘“Yes, Guy.” She answers simply. 

When Miss Sophronia is informed of the 
event she holds a praise meeting. “It’s a 
merciful dispensation that takes Nina Damo- 
reau off my hands. It’s been walking over 
ploughshares, and having the sword of Dam- 
something-or-other suspended over me ever 
since poor brother met his untimely fate. 
If Guy Le Vert desires earthquakes, Charyb- 
disses, and Nina Damoreaus, he’s welcome, 
and so I’ve told him.’’ Thus eydeth Miss 
Sophronia. ’ 

Sam, the might-have-been, apostrophises 
thusly: 

‘‘Hey, ole Bonny Leslie. How yo’ feel 
naw? ‘T’ink yo’ guine to fool some ’specta- 
ble cullud purson in de Eberlastin’ King- 
dom, don yo’ now? T’ good. Yo’ wont fin’ 
Sam da’.”’ 

‘Tl, Nina, take thee, Guy.’’ 


The golden band that binds her life to his 


is on her hand. 

‘‘Nina, little wife,”’ he slips his arm around 
her, with an I-have-a-right air: ‘‘How long 
truly have you loved me?” 


‘*When you lifted me down from Bonny | 


Leslie’s back, with such determination, and 
dared me; you don’t know how perfectly 
magnificent you looked, Guy. Don’t laugh, 
sir, it’s the truth.”’ 

Guy did laugh, heartily ; he could afford it 


now. Had he not fettered her beyond recall ~ 


with golden links to their life’s end? 
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A Battle for Birthright. 





BY MYRA SAWYER, HAMLIN, 





AUTHOR OF ‘‘A POLITICIAN’S DAUGHTER.”’ 





Wi. 


DULLED WEAPONS. 






HEN the story of the challenge 
to a duel atthe American Club 
gained circulation on the morn- 
ing after the german, and the 


. facts came to Mrs. Porter’s knowledge, she 


was much annoyed, and could not but leta 
little of her vexation fall upon the name of 
the young man, holding them both accounta- 
ble for the scandal which would for the time 
being affect'very seriously the whole Anglo- 
American colony. She said: “If Mr. Van 
Wycke allows this thing to go on, and he 
seems so disposed, he will fall lower than 
such q man has any right to fall. He will 
plunge all the good American society in 
Europe into a depth of infamous notoriety.”’ 

Helen Hildreth had no suspicion of Mrs. 
Porter’s hobbyism, and could not know that 
she was riding her highest horse in thus giv- 
ing the loose rein to her denunciation of 
Horace Van Wycke. She was stunned, stu- 
pefied, and more than wounded by the con- 
viction of her own agency in the affair. She 
was alive to the fact that Horace Van 
Wycke’s name could not be sullied without 
injuring herown. She was suddenly brought 
face to face with her own love for this man, 
whose ruin she had projected and contem- 
plated with cold-blooded indifference. She 
forgot the presence of strangers; she real. 
ized only the stigmas of the accuser, and the 
oppression of the accused. Mrs. Porter must 
be undeceived. She must not believe Horace 
Van Wycke guilty of treachery to his coun- 
try, or of disrespect to his own name. 

“T advised him, Mrs. Porter, censure me. 
Iam one of the women who make men 
wicked. I believe in it! I thought it right. 
I thought only of the cowardice of refusing a 
challenge; the cowardice of accepting one 
did not come to me until you spoke. Is it 
too late to recall him? To stop the fires of 
public opinion ? I am so sorry!”’ 

‘Mr. Porter looked at her attentively. 


She was a new creation to him,—a woman 
of the coming race, whose silence was golden 
and whose speech was silver. She was an 
American, and he rejoiced in her nationality. 
He almost forgot her offence in admiring the 
offender. Helen began to think she had 
made a fool of herself, when she saw the 
sensation she had produced at that well-regu- 
lated family table. 

At last Mr. Porter ceased regarding her as 
a successful queen of comedy, and took her 
seriously as a young lady, whose lover was 
in all likelihood about to destroy himself, or 
somebody else on the borders of Bavaria. 
The situation appeared to him unpleasant ; 
aside from the international disgrace, the 
affair might be personally painful. Mr. 
Van Wycke was a friend. of his. He ad- 
mired -the fellow as a high-bred, lucky dog, 
whose good points were too valuable to be 
wasted in so inglorjous a contest as a petty 
quarrel. Although his purpose in life had 
never distinctly declared itself as anything 
more than an amiable destruction of time for 
his own amusement, Van Wycke was un- 
questionably destined for some higher call- 
ing than that of a duelist. 

Then, this incomparable woman, who had 
defended him by baring her ,own breast to 
receive the thrusts aimed at him, must also 
be considered. Scmething must be done. 

What Mrs. Porter felt, Helen was left 
only to infer; and to learn what had been 
done from certain results which followed 
quickly. 

The day passed drearily enough for Maud, 
always clouded by any storm which threat- 
ened her idol, and made doubly sad by the 
purely personal grief of her hopeless love 
for Van Wycke. Neino, upon whom the 
spell of a beautiful domestic life had fallen 
like a spirit of sanctification, exerted her 
energies to amuse and distract Maud with a 
patheticereticence upon the subject present 
in all their thoughts that day. At last she 
succeeded in finding some neglectéd duets. 
and enforcing the duty of practice upon. 
Maud’s sensitive conscience. 
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The two girls were engaged in this some- 
what discordant task, when, towards twi- 
light, which falls early upon the hill-girt 
Saxon capital, a tall, high-bred young man, 
with more of spirit than muscle, interrupted 
their performance with a somewhat diffident 
inquiry for Miss Hildreth. Neino, making 
a rapid exit, left Maud to inform herself and 
Helen as to the visitor. 

The latter, who had been pacing her room 
with the restless movement which was her 
habitual and only sign of agitation, received 
the information that “‘Mr. Rutherford” 
wished to see her, with some impatience, 
and a close observer might have detected a 
faint emotion in the manner with which she 
met him. But Mr. Rutherford, not being a 
close observer, saw only a woman as cold 
and as beautiful as a statue. He blushed 
awkwardly, the blush of an undergraduate, 
and for a moment said nothing. 

“Did Mr. Rutherford wish only to see 
me?’’ said Miss Hildreth, with ironical 
emphasis. 

“IT beg your pardon.’’ 

The Englishman recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and met her hauteur with a courtesy 
‘she was forced to respect. 

“‘I wished to see Miss Hildreth. Where 
is the man who does not? But I wished 
more to offer her an apology and an explan- 
ation.”’ 

Helen still remained standing, but waved 
her guest to a seat. When he had taken it, 
she walked the length of the room, and 
looked at him. He had an uncomfortable 
sensation that she thought distance lent en- 
chantment to his proportions. 

‘*You wished to offer me an apology. I 
suppose you do not know that I abhor 
apologies.” 

She said this almost angrily, as much so as 
was possible without visible sign of any 
feeling whatever. 

“I certainly had no reason for supposing 
it or knowing it,’”’ answered her visitor. He 
could not avoid meeting her gaze even across 
the room. The eyes were not beautiful, but 
they were absorbing and intelligent; they 
‘said something which he almost wjshed he 
better understood. Her next words were 
simply, ‘‘ Please go on.” 

“TI will with pleasure, and with pain. 
You know, probably, that Mr. Van Wycke 
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and myself were implicated in an unpleasant 
affair at the American Club last evening, 
previous to the ball at Mrs. Sutton’s ?”’ 

Helen answered nothing, chiefly because 
she seldom spoke when it was unnecessary, 
and Mr. Rutherford’s question had the quality 
of an assertion; the young man therefore 
continued : 

‘“Mr. Van Wycke has, of course, not ex. 


plained the nature of our quarrel to you, but. 


I take the liberty of doing so, not as de 
fendant.”’ ° 

Helen looked angry. Her handsome lips 
curled in a way more scornful than becoming, 
her heavy brows contracting sternly as she 
replied: 

‘This should come from Mr. Van Wycke.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Hildreth! Ab 
low my sense of honor to be the judge of 
that. Mr. Van Wycke, when he offered me 
the challenge, was under an entirely errone 
ous impression in regard to a certain state 
ment made by me. The statement as mis 
interpreted by Mr. Van Wycke certainly 
justified a challenge; the statement fs made 
by me was of a character too trifling to be 
considered fora moment. Mr. Van Wycke 
understood me to say that ‘Miss Hildreth 
was an unprincipled flirt.’ In point of fact 
I did say, that ‘unless Miss Hildreth were aa 
unprincipled flirt, which I did not believe, 
she -would not be guilty of certain extrava- 
gancies attributed to her.” 

The young man, moved by his own earn. 
estness, had gained Helen’s side, and they 
stood flashing defiance and indignation inte 
each other’s faces for a brief uncomfortable 
moment, Then Helen laughed, a mocking, 
bitter laugh, saying: 

“Thank you, Mr. Rutherford, for showing 
me the respect in which ladies’ names are 
held at the American Club.”’ 

‘“‘It was unpardonable, Miss Hildreth, "my 
mentioning your name in so public a place; 


but I did not introduce it—and, with the 


exception of one, we were all your knights.” 
“‘You must have been, indeed!”’ 
‘*T see that my visit has been a failure.” 
“On the contrary it has been a grand 
succéss. You have amused me greatly.’”’ 
“Iam glad to have afforded even amuse- 
ment. Since you consider the affair so lightly, 
it may amuse you to know that Mr. Vat 
Wycke and I have settled our quarrel with- 
out arms. I hoped to relieve you of some 
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‘““NYMPH, IN THY ORISONS BE ALL MY SINS REMEMBERED.” 


anxiety. He has, however, left Germany 
for the winter, on account of public opinion.” 

A second only, and the mocking, railing 
girl was transformed into an exquisitely 
tender woman. 

“I thank you, Mr. Rutherford. I can only 

ive you my pardon, my gratitude and my 
Fiendship.” 

‘Gifts, indeed, from so beautiful a hand,”’ 
said the young man, bending low over the 
hand she gave him in token of forgiveness. 

In her swift extremes of ardor and frigidity, 
this girl was like Iceland with its Hecla—a 
nature he could not comprehend and dared 
not draw near. So, having accomplished 
his mission, he withdrew, leaving Helen to 
adjust her mind to the swift changes the day 
had brought. 


VII. 
A HERMIT DISTURBED. ‘ 


While the young girls were temporarily 
sheltered with the Porters, and enjoying 
their expulsion from school in a somewhat 
convivial fashion, their natural guardians 
were made aware of the change in their cir- 
cumstances as soon as transatlantic and 
tramontane mails would permit. 

Helen, for whom Dresden, after the depar- 
ture of Van Wycke, held no strong attrac- 
tions, obtained an escort to Florence, where 
she joined certain members of her family 
who made the Tuscan capital their intermit- 
But Maud waited for letters 
from her uncle and guardian, which should 
direct her next movement, while Neino sus- 
pended her own action until Maud should 
seek a new Alma Mater. 

Maud’s letter, voluminous and voluble, 
which crossed the seas to Mr. Roger Ver- 
planck, found a person upon whom it is 
worth while to bestow some attention. 

Mr. Verplanck had been, in the main, 
well treated by Fate. That is, his grand- 
mother had left him, early in life, a princely 
fortune, and his parents, a little later, a noble 
estate. Thus, unlimited as to his purse and 
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unrestricted by relatives or guardians, he had 
spent his youth in the gratification of his 
desires. If these had led him to a nomad ex- 
istence, they had, at the same time, given 
him a liberal education. During this forma- 
tive period, it was, perhaps, noteworthy that 
he avoided a too intimate association with 
the members of his conservative family and 
showed a tendency towards Bohemianism 
quite abhorrent to Philistines. 

To these worthy people, who mentally 
classed their opulent relative with that Prince 
of travellers whose course, up and down 
on the earth, is unquestionably for evil, it 
was a surprise and a shock when Roger Ver- 
planck, at the age of forty-five, returned to. 
his paternal country-seat in Western New 
York. 

He had spent a quarter of a century in 
wasting his time, money, and energies ; al- 
though his historian should chronicle that 
he had been a student in a German Univer- 
sity, an artist in a Parisian atelier, a traveller 
in India and a careful diplomat in St. 
Petersburg. 

There was no lack of conjecture as to his. 
motives for returning to Glenholme. The 
theory that, in re-opening the old house, 
Verplanck planned to offer a home to his. 
orphan ward, was promptly refuted by the 
fact that that young lady continued abroad 
in search of an education. The rumor that 
he was about to take to himself a wife proved 
equally baseless. Months rolled on, and 
stillno feminine hand gave its touch of grace 
to the old country-house, where the odor of 
pipes, and not of patchouli, pervaded the 
spacious drawing-room. 

So, weary of its fancies, the world left 
Verplanck to his smoky seclusion, believing 
him condemned to asceticism by some 
woman’s cruel rejection. Only, now and 
then, an urgent invitation found its way into 
his waste basket, some sweet-scented note, 
which failed to allure him and only incensed 
him to wholesale anathemas of the ‘‘ Scheme 
of Society.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





“Nymph, iu thy orisons be all my sins remembered.” 





I see her in her sacred closet kneeling, 
The moonlight, like a benediction, stealing 


Athwart her clust’ring hair. 


How can I sin with her dark eyes before me? 
How think of wrong with her sweet shadowo’er me? 
Wild blood of youth, O let me ne’er forget 

She prays for me. 


Heaven hear her now; 
She prays for me. 


No earth-taint mingles with that pure petition. 
What can I do but cry in my contrition, 
“Father of mercies, make me meet for her 
Who prays for me.” 
Cc. S. B. 
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F the social life of all our large cities 
were to be studied discriminately, 
it is probable that each one would 
reveal features as distinct as those 

of certain Continental cities. The social 

life of Philadelphia was early impressed by 
the widely different characteristics of its two 
classes of settlers: the Quaker followers of 

William Penn, and the Church of England 

people, who came here soon after. ‘ 

Thus, if the ‘‘ Visiting Friends,’’ as those 
Quakers, who came from England on a tour 
of inspection, were called, found in this city 
a congenial atmosphere for life and worship, 
according to the dictates of their consciences, 
with ‘‘none to molest or make afraid,’’ the 
gay Brjtish officers, who were quartered in 
Philadelphia in 1777 and ’78, soon dis- 
covered that a winter in an American city 
was far from being dull. In fact, there was 
here a large English Tory element, that saw 
no reason for putting on sack-cloth and 
ashes at the entrance of the red coats. 
The young, ill-fated, Major André writes 
to his friends at home of gay doings in the 
Quaker City, of balls and plays, of which, 
we can readily read between the lines, he 
was, himself, the life and centre. 

Mrs. John Adams, coming here later, after 
some years spent abroad, finds ‘more 
society here than in New York ;” evidently 
meaning more social life, a more frequent 
gathering together of people of the better 
sort, for she writes to her daughter of de- 
lightful parties at the Chews, McKeans, Cly- 
mers, Dallases, Binghams, and other houses; 
adding that she should spend a very dissi- 
pated winter if she accepted half the invita- 
tions sent her, especially to the “routs, or 
tea and cards.’’ The dancing at the Assem- 
blies she pronounces good, and the ladies 
more beautiful than those she has seen at 
foreign courts. 

The Assembly, of which Mrs. Adams 
speaks, is the same organization as the 
Assembly of to-day; and many a Philadelphia 
girl of the present time has the happy con- 
sciousness of walking in the footsteps of her 
revered great-grandmother, when she makes 
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her courtesy at this most brilliant ball of the 
season. It is not always considered desira: 
ble by the rising generation to walk in the 
ways of those who have gone before ; but, in 
this particular instance, the ancient path 
seems to prove one of pleasantness. 

The first City Dancing Assembly dates back 
to January, 1749. The printed ‘‘rules,”’ and 
list, of original members, are still to be seen 
at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
The regulations were stringent and worded, 
in the main, like those of to-day. The sub 
scription to these early Assemblies was forty 
shillings for the season ; it is now ten dollars, 
The price was moderate and the hours cor 
respondingly primitive, as the ball was over 
at about the time our Assembly begins. 
Good old days were those! Would that the 
“Rules of the First Dancing Assembly” 
were still in force! ~ 

Like the English Almacks, these old 
Assemblies embodied the exclusiveness of 
the social life of this city, a characteristic, 
to some extent, of the Assembly of to-day. 
There was, and there is still, a high court of 
managers, by which the names presented 
must be approved. It has been, jestingly, said 
that to belong to a family whose ancestors 
were subscribers to the First Dancing Assem- 
bly ts considered equal to a patent of nobility 
by Philadelphians. On glancing over the 
early list we find that many families cat 
boast this claim, as we note the names of 
the Shippens, Willings, Conynghams, Wil- 
cocks, Barclays, Trotters, Lardners, Swifts; 
Humphreys, MeCalls, Sims, Wallaces, Prices, 
Hopkinsons, Bonds, Harrisons, MclIlvains, 
and many others, borne by descendents, who 
participate in the Assemblies of our own time. 

Mr. Watson speaks of a card of admission 
to the Assembly of 1749, addressed to Mrs. 
Jeykell, a lady of pre-eminent fashion and 
beauty, the then leading lady of the /om, 
which was printed on the reverse side of @ 
common playing card, no blank cards being,” 
then, imported into the country. 

The Assembly invitation of 1888 is ele 
gantly printed on a sheet of note paper, with 
the names of the half dozen patronesses and 
the half dozen managers appended. On the | 
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back, the rules are printed,stating that supper 
will be served at eleven o’clock, and that the 
Cotillion (German is the modern translation 
of the word) will begin at twelve o’clock. 
Also, a new regulation rendered necessary 
by the large number of guests from other 
cities annually invited by members, namely, 
that non-residents shall be paid for at the 
same rate as residents. It was a pleasant 
custom, savoring of the generous hospitality 
of the olden time, that of extending the 
privileges of the Assembly, gratuitously, to 
the stranger in our midst. It was all very 
well in the stage-coaching time; but in this 
period of rapid transit from city to city, it 
has become, in the parlance of the day, ‘‘too 
easy.’’ Hence the new rule, which may 
seem inhospitable; but is, in reality, only 
just to resident subscribers. 

The Assembly, which is given twice during 
the season, is always held in the Foyer of the 
Academy of Music, on Broad street. The 
corridors, leading to the Foyer and supper- 
room, are richly carpeted, and decorated 
with flowers, every nook and alcove, suitable 
for a ¢éte-a-téte, being converted, by means of 
tropical plants and flowers, into a bower of 
beauty, where beauty may rest from the 
dance., Everything unattractive, in the or- 
dinarily bare and uninviting Foyer, is draped 
with rich hangings or covered with masses of 
flowers, transforming it, for the time, into a 
scene of enchantment. The supper-room, 
which is beneath the Foyer, is approached 
by means of a wide stairway, which during 
certain hours is occupied by bevies of girls. 
The supper-table itself is a marvel of beau- 
tiful and artistic arrangement, when the cur- 
tains are first drawn aside, and before a gen- 
eral onslaught is made upon its delectable 
viands. 

Every girl, of course, longs to go to an 
Assembly ; and when she enters the enchant- 
ing Foyer feels, in her inmost soul, that she 
has reached the acme of what society can 
give her. 

The Dancing Class, or X Club, as it was 
called for a season or two, is an institution 
of some years standing. It is a sort of step- 
great-grandchild of the Assembly, being a 
much smaller affair, and confined to the very 
young, while the Assembly balls are attended 
by many older men and women, who honor 
no other large public balls with their pres- 
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ence. The Dancing Class is a fortnightly 
dance, given in the hall of the Natatorium, 
on Broad street. This smaller circle, also, 
has its patronesses, and this season, under the 
gracious supervision of a young Philadel- 
phia matron, has proved a great success. 
Here it is that the fair débutante usually 
makes her second courtesy to the gay world, 
having made her first to a large circle of 
friends and relatives in her own drawing- 
room. For the matron of to-day, instead of a 
ball, usually gives her daughter a reception 
when she enters society, at which all friends 
and acquaintances, young and old alike, are 
received and entertained. 

The fashion of giving teas and receptions, 
the former extremely simple, the latter more 
or less elaborate, which has prevailed for the 
last ten years, has exerted an important in- 
fluence upon our social life. Placing it 
within the means of persons with moderate 
incomes to entertain and gather their friends 
together, the afternoon tea has fargely pro- 
moted hospitality and social intercourse. 
Being a daylight affair, and not requiring 
full dress, the tea is easy of accomplishment 
for older women and busy mothers of fami- 
lies, as well as for gay, untrammeled désu- 
tantes, wo haunt them, in groups, wearing 
their floral trophies from the previous nights’ 
ball or opera. By thus practically dem- 
onstrating that many persons are glad to 
spend an hour together in pleasant conver- 
sation, without a great supper, we more 
nearly approach the 1dea of the French sa/on 
than any form of entertaining that our New . 
World civilization has heretofore accom- 
plished. 

The tea and reception seemed, for a time, 
to supersede balls and parties, and some 
grumbling was done by the young people, 
who complained of lack of opportunities for 
dancing. ‘This difficulty has, however, been 
met by following the afternoon entertain- 
ment by a dance and supper in the evening, 
when desirable; and more and more large 
private balls are being given each season. 
Philadelphia women have lately fallen into 
the Boston fashion of giving their large gen- 
eral invitations out of their own houses, for 
which purpose the fine rooms at the Bellevue, 
and Union League are often taken. A wise 
arrangement this, which prevents home com- 
fort from being sacrificed to meet the demands 
of society, beside affording more space for 
dancing, and greater scope in floral decora- 
tion. 

Most society women, finding it impossible 
to visit, or even to leave a card at the house 
of each acquaintance, during the short winter 
season, have resorted to the expedient of 
sending out their cards annually for teas or 
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afternoons at home. Asa labor-saving prac- 
tice this is to be recommended, aside from 
the sociability that it engenders. To be at 
home one afternoon in each week, in an 
attractive parlor, with two or three friends to 
assist in doing the honors, is certainly a less 
arduous method of keeping up one’s acquain- 
tance than leaving cards at front doors, or 
exchanging the light currency of small talk 
in a morning call. | 

Mrs. James Rush, a great social leader 
forty years ago, resented the custom of using 
so much precious time and strength on vapid 
morning calls. ‘‘Ton ladies waste a great 
deal of time in paying and receiving calls,”’ 
she was wont to say. ‘I never visit, nor do 
I receive visits except on my days.” 

Fashionable women, in the course of the 
years, have come around to Mrs. Rush’s 
way of thinking, and the afternoon at home 
is now an established custom. Over a fra- 
grant cup of tea, talk flows easily and pleas- 
antly, although conversation, in the true 
sense of the word, is impossible in such 
brief and interrupted gatherings; and we 
have, as yet, failed to realize the idea of the 
French sa/on in its entirety. In order to its 
accomplishthent there must be a meeting 
together of the masculine and fenfinine 
mind, and the afternoon tea, as we all know, 
is essentially a woman’s claquette. Of this 
sort of entertainment, has been the aspira- 
tion and the ideal of every intellectual 
hostess, from the days of the Pretieuses of 
Moliere to our own time, when the heroine of 
a modern novel desires to hold, in New York, 
what her husband calls a ‘‘saloon,’”? Mrs. 
James Rush and Mrs. Henry D. Gilpin have 
furnished us the most notable examples in 
Philadelphia society. Although in her spa- 
cious mansion, now occupied by the Aldine 
Hotel, Mrs. Rush gave balls of unrivalled 
splendor; it was not in these large parties, 
but rather in her informal receptions and 
Saturday matin2es that she introduced some 
of the French and Italian modes of enter- 
taining, that have since been engrafted upon 
American social life. Her matin2es were 
especially attractive and unique, for on these 
occasions she made a point of providing 
something novel and interesting for the 
amusement of her guests. Sometimes it 
would be a fine vocalist, like Grisi or Mario; 
sometimes a recitation would be given, or, 
as all strangers of distinction who came to 
Philadelphia brought letters to the Rushes, 
the attraction of the hour would be a British 
or Continental lion. There were always to 
be found bright people in Mrs. Rush’s 
drawing-room, for it was her delight to 
gather about her intellectual and brilliant 
persons, native and foreign. 

Later in the century, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
D. Gilpin held receptions of the same sort, 
drawing together, in their elegant house at 
Eleventh and Spruce Streets, artists, musi- 
cians, and literati, men and women of rank 
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from abroad, and statesmen and politicians 
distinguished at home. 

There are no drawing rooms in Philadel- 
phia, now, that fill the place once occupied 
by these two hospitable homes, presided over 
by women who brought their talent and cul- 
ture to bear upon that most difficult of arts, 
Part de tenir salon. All the elements are 
here requisite for the establishing of de- 
lightful social centres, for those whose tastes 
do not lead them to take part in the extreme 
gayeties of the ball and assembly. Here are 
literary people, artists without number, mu- 
sicians, scientific people, interesting talkers 
and famous raconteurs; but, for some occult 
reason, they have never been brought to- 
gether in any one large association. Phila- 
delphia is a city of many clubs; there are 
here art clubs, and sketch clubs, a Ladies’ 
Decorative Art Club, the new Century Club . 
for Women, numerous elegant and flourishing 
clubs for men: of business and professional 
men, besides a host of smaller, literary, mu- 
sical and scientific cliques. The ideal club, 
composed of men and women, who know 
something, or want to know something ; and 
have done something, or intend to do some- 
thing, has yet to be realized, unless indeed 
the recently organized Contemporary Club 
gives Philadelphia what she so much needs, 
a meeting place for her brightest and best. 

The basis upon which this club has been 
started is an admirable one, and it is repre- 
sentative in two senses, as to tastes and 
attainments, and as to geographical boun- 
daries. It proposes to ignore Market ‘Street 
as a dividing line in the social world; and 
its aim is todraw together scientific, literary, 
artistic and musical people, practical and 
philanthropic people, and, withal, that the 
graces be not ignored, leaders in the gay 
world of society. 

The Contemporary Club is a fortnightly, 
and holds its meetings, temporarily, in the 
beautiful art parlors of Mr. Haseltine, on 
Chestnut Street, above Fifteenth. 

The piece de resistance of the evening is 
usually a lecture or talk by some distin- 
guished man, after which general discussion 
by the members of the Club is in order, fol- 
lowed by light refreshments served quite 
informally. 

Last winter some phases of materialization 
were freely discussed, by a number of learned 
gentlemen, without arriving at any definite 
conclusion. This year, Mr. Moncure D, Con- 
way has given the Club an interesting lec- 
ture, and Mr. Henry Irving has talked to 
its members with such success of the his- 
trionic art, that he was declared to be more 
attractive im propria persona than in his 
famous role of Mephistopheles ruling the de- 
mons with a rod of iron. 

The possibilities of this Club are great, 
whether or not it is destined to fill the want, 
long felt, by many Philadelphians, is a tale 
of the future that remains to be told. 
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A Detective’s Story. 





BY E. W. N. 





ES, many a shrewd fellow 
has been trapped because 
of some habit or expression 
that gave him away,”’ said 
Hal Todd one night as we 
“Jim West is an instance 

“Did I evér tell you 
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sat in his office. 
of that,’”’ he added. 
about him?” 

‘“‘No, never heard of him,’’ was the re- 
sponse; ‘‘give us the story,’’ and we settled 
ourselves comfortably, for a man like Hal 
Todd cannot be on the police force ten years 


‘and a detective twenty more without having 


a stock of yarns worth listening to. 

‘I think it was in the fall of ’80. I came 
home one night from Chicago all fagged out. 
I hoped I would not have a call to leave 
town for at least a week. Slept late next 
morning, and was just eating breakfast when 
a dispatch came from Briggs, who has a big 
factory up in Monroe county ; said his safe 
had been robbed of $8000 and valuable papers ; 
wanted me to conie or send a good man at 
once. 

“I wired him to keep particulars quiet as 
he could ; that I’d leave on next train. 

‘‘When I got to Rochester, had half a 
mind to turn back, but heard such mixed up 
rumors of the affair I got interested; and 
once you get interested you forget to be sick, 
tired or anything else. After a little talk 
with Briggs, who told me I might trust the 
night-watch implicitly, and depend upon 
him to do anything he was capable of doing, 
I called upon him. His name was Watson. 
He was intelligent and honest-looking, but 
nervous after the night’s experience. 

‘His story was this: He had the habit of 
walking with his hands crossed behind his 
back. As he was going through the packing- 
room on his round, peering into the shadows, 
which are grotesque enough in the dim light 
allowed to burn there all night, he was 
shackled and gagged in the same instant, 
and the next minute, in spite of kicks, he 
was blindfolded and tied. After that he 
knew nothing till released by the porter.’’ 

‘‘Mr. West told me I’d be caught so, if I 
didn’t quit walking that way; he said no 
man ought to keep habits that would get 
him into trouble,’? was his remark, after 


giving me the particulars so far as he knew 
them. 

‘“*Who.is Mr. West?” I asked. 

‘He then gave me Mr. Jim’s history: How 
he had come there from Dayton, Ohio, to be 
Mr. Brigg’s confidential clerk; everybody 
liked him, and all were ready to put on 
mourning when he left, a month before, to 
get ready to go on a prospecting trip through 
the West. 

“IT liked the lad amazing well myself,” 
Watson said, sorrowfully ; ‘ but right’s right, 
whatever our likings be, and since you’re 
to hunt this thing, up, I’ll tell you what I 
haven't told Mr. Briggs, or even my wife. 
I didn’t see the face of the fellow who 
clutched me last night, for he wore a black 
mask, but I do know Jim West used to have 
a way of catching his breath, or choking off 
a hiccough, and when that fellow tied my 
eyes last night he went just like him; but it 
would nearly kill the boss if he thought it 
was Jim West; he set such store by him.” 

Watson secured me a good photograph of 
West, and we kept our suspicions to onur- 
selves. I told Mr. Briggs not to expect to 
hear from me for a week at least. I went to 
Dayton to get some light on West’s present 
whereabouts. I never was in the place be- 
fore, but I shall never forget a fight I had 
with an old gander. I don’t know that pigs 
and geese vote out there, but I do know they 
dispute the right of anything human to 
streets or sidewalks. The hotel clerk knew 
West, but did not know if he was in town 
yet. Aman by name of Wilson offered to 
walk over with me to his boarding place on 
Third street and see. We stopped on our 
way in front of the Vallandingham House, 
and while he showed me the marks made by 
the mob in early war times, an acquaintance 
came up. 

“‘Is Jim West in town?” Wilson askeT 

“No, he started for St. Louis more than a 
week ago.”’ 

‘“You don’t care to go thére?”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’”? I answered indifferently. ‘‘ You 
show me the door, and I’ll see if he left his. 
address.”’ 

A pleasant faced woman came to the door,,. 
and my question “‘Is Mr. West in?’’ brought 
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, out the information that he had just left that 
morning ; had been away for a week and 
only stopped off for a night’s rest before 
going to Colorado. 

‘Did she know where I could reach him 
by letter?”’ 

“Well, he said if any mail came for him, 
to forward it in care of Seth Brown, Central 
City.”’ 

Of course I lost no time, but hurried to 
the hotel for my grip, and was soon westward 
bound, for I wanted to see Seth Brown. I 
lhad never been that far west before, so I 
saw plenty of interesting things, but the 
most interesting was the autograph of Seth 
Brown, Cincinnati, O., on the register of the 
best hotel in Central City, Colorado. It is 
forty miles or so west of Denver, and at that 
time did not have three thousand people all 
told, but it was in a rich mining district, and 
puts on city airs now, I’m told. 

Brown came into the office after supper, 
and I shadowed him from that time. It would 
be hard to conceive a more different face 
than his from the picture given me of Jim 
West, and the description as Watson had 
last seen him. Instead of heavy kinky hair 
and full beard he was clean shaved and wore 
his hair cropped short; a low collar, too, 
made his neck look twice as long as in Jim 
West’s picture. ; 

Height and build were all right, however, 
and I never doubted any more. We go by 
scent in these matters, you know. The sup- 
pressed hiccough Watson spoke of was very 
perceptible, and was as much the result of 





WHY I LOVE HER. 


I talked to 
him a little, and found he meant to stay a 
day or so before prospecting any. 

That night I telegraphed Watson in the 
cipher agreed upon, to recall, if he could, 
any other habit or any pet expression which 
would make me doubly sure I had the right 


indigestion as habit, doubtless. 


man. The answer was: ‘‘ When he stretches 
himself he grips the middle finger of his 
left hand with his right and raises them 
above his head, and he often says, ‘Fact, 
air.’ 

That made me act at once. If you observe 
closely you will find that ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred have particular ways of 
expressing themselves or doing things, which 
betray them anywhere. You can disguise 
faces, but habit shows itself. Well, after the 
papers were made out and West arrested, we 
found Briggs’s papers in his trunk and some 
of the money. 

He was crestfallen as a wet robin, but 
plead guilty, and served five years in the 
penitentiary. Briggs felt dreadfully cut up 
about the boy, but hardly more so than 
Watson. Watson told me he could have 
cried to see him behind the bars, but he could 
not help telling him a man ought not to 
have habits that would get him into trouble. 

“Where did West go when his time was 
up?’ IT asked. 

“New Mexico; editing a paper there; 
sends me one once in a while, and even 
marks items in the rogues’ column.” 

Todd was here called away; and we de- 
parted, each likely to observe his own and 
his fellows’ habits more closely for the story. 





Why J Love Fer. 


I love my love; I dearly prize 

That little maiden, good and fair ; 
Not for the splendor of her eyes, 

Nor for her wealth of golden hair ; 
Wot that her form is full of grace— 

As lightsome as the bending reed— 
Wor for the beauty of her face 

Which might an angel’s be, indeed. 


But there are charms to me more dear ; 

I love her for the tender heart and true 
Which prompts at pity’s tale the tear 

That falls like Heaven’s own blessed dew. 
I love her for her faith in me— 

The sweet perfection of my bliss— 
Her seraph smile the world may see, 

But only I may take the kiss. 


Her eyes may lose their lustre bright, 


The sunlight fade from out her tresses, 
And age may mar that form so light 

That softly yields to my caresses— 
The faithful love she now inspires 

Will ne’er with waning charms depart, 
But burn with purer, holier fires 

Upon the altar of my heart: 


I. W. BRYCE. 
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Pome and Society Manners, 


LETTER THIRD. 





THE MYSTERIES OF THE CARD-CASE. 
OUR last letter, in which you 
bewailed so eloquently your 
unhappy fate, would have 
moved me to tears, had 
not an inner conscious- 
ness of rectitude sustained me against your 
pathetic and respectful attack. ‘I have no 
card-plate, and all the other girls have had 
cards of their own for three months.’’ This 
only shows that ‘‘the other girls’’ do not 
know the present fashion, which decrees that 
a young lady shall have her own name en- 
graved on her mother’s visiting card, and 
that she does not need a separate card during 
her first year in society. It is true, my poor 
dear child, that you have no mother, and 
that you occupy a somewhat more prominent 
position in your household than does an or- 
dinary debutante. But you must always re- 
member that this sort of prominence, with 
the cares and responsibilities which it entails, 
is very undesirable for a young and inexpe- 
rienced girl. Ishould advise that your name 
be engraved as “Miss Morse” below your 
sister Mabel’s on her card-plate; or if you 
have set your heart upon having a separate 
card, do not put your address on it during 
this your first year in society, and do not 
leave your card without Mabel’s, unless in 
calling upon some of your intimate friends. 
Ineed hardly tell you to shun glazed and 
ornamented cards of all descriptions, since 
they are not considered to be in . ‘‘good 
form.’”? Harold should also have a card- 
plate engraved, as it is now the custom for 
gentlemen to make many—pasteboard— 
visits. 

“Mr. Harold Sanford Morse, 33 Detroit 
Avenue,’”? should be the inscription on his 
card, unless he prefers to put on the name of 
his club, as many young men of fashion do, 
especially where they are not living at home. 
The people whose godfathers in baptism 
gave them some ugly middle name—which 
it was thought would lurk safely concealed 
beneath a simple initial—are now rather 
unhappy, since the whole name is used, both 
for ladies and gentlemen, and the use of in- 
itials—save for those persons who are so 







unfortunate as to have more than three—is 
going out of style. 

As Mabel is a new-comer in Q——, she 
will not be expected to call first upon the 
other ladies of the town, whose place it is 
to call first upon her. I think you would 
both of you find it quite a convenience to 
have a certain day in the week for receiving 
your friends, as they would then know when 
to find you at home, and it would relieve 
you from the necessity of seeing callers at 
inconvenient times and hours. Be this as it 
may, do not fail to instruct your servant 
what she is to say to visitors—whether that 
you are at home, engaged, or out. Many 
domestics object extremely to telling what 
they consider a falsehood, to-wit, saying a 
lady is rot at home, when she is in reality in 
the house. This form of words has come to 


mean simply that one is not at home to — 


callers; but still itis better not to enforce 
its use on these servants who have conscien- 
tious scruples on the subject. I have often 
been much amused at noting the guilty and 
conscious air with which this formula was 
uttered, the maid betraying very plainly by 
her manner that she thought she was telling 
alie. If you are possessed of such a servant 
direct her simply to say that you are en- 
gaged, or that you are not recéiving calls 
on that day, mentioning at the same time to 
the visitor on what day you do reggive. But 
if any one is admitted by accident, -either 
you or Mabel should receive her, if it be in 
your power to do so, since it is not at all 
courteous to dismiss a caller who has once 
been admitted. It is also very far from po- 
lite to keep a visitor waiting for any length 
of time. Therefore, if you are just dressing 
to go‘out, or are lying down, it is better to 
send word to that effect by the servant, add- 
ing that you are very sorry not-to be able to 
receive the caller, or that you will be happy 
to do so if she can wait for five or ten min- 
utes, or whatever the time may be. I once 
had the pleasure of waiting three-quarters of 
an hour for a lady who happened to be in 
the bath when I arrived, but who, from en- 
tirely kind and polite motives, sent me word 
that she would be down in a few moments! 
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I hope that Mabel will be very prompt in 
returning the visits of the other ladies of Q., 
Since first calls ought to be returned in per- 
son and very promptly—within a week, ac- 
cording to strict etiquette. When making 
these, your first calls of the season (for I 
presume that Mabel and yourself will go to- 
gether on these occasions), Harold’s cards 
should be left, in addition to Mabel’s and 
yourown. If there is a gentleman in the 
family, you should leave two of his cards— 
one for the gentleman and one for the ladies 
—or you can leave three, if you like; but two 
are enough in ordinary cases. In calling at 
a house where there is more than one lady, 
you should also leave two of Harold's cards, 
as well as two of Mabel’s and your own. I 
am happy to tell you that you need not 
trouble your little head about cornering 
cards, bending them in the middle, etc., 
since that custom is going out of fashion in 
this country. If, however, you should re- 
ceive cards turned down at one end (usually 
the right end), you will understand that 
the caller meant to signify that she had 
called in person, while if one corner is turned 
down (usually the right upper one), you will 
infer that the card is left for both Mabel and 
yourself. This is the doctrine of the corners, 
as it is generally received in our country ; 
but you would best leave your own cards 
without any bendings, unless calling upon 
some lady of the old school, who might take 
offense, and suppose that you had not come 
in person, unless the cards were turned down 
across the whole end. 

Remember, also, that if you call upon 
your friends the Grimes, you must not fail to 
call at the same time upon ‘‘those odious 
Browns’? with whom the G.’s are staying. 
Yes, I know that the Browns are not favor- 
ites in Q., and that you would naturally pre- 
fer not to make their acquaintance. Never- 
theless, you cannot afford, in justice to your- 
self, to ge a rude thing, since it is one of 
the endufing and reasonable laws of social 
intercourse, that a person cannot call upon a 
visitor in a household, without at the same 
time inquiring, or at least leaving cards, for 
the lady of the house. So strict is this rule, 
that where only one card is left, it is always 


NOCTURNE. 





construed to be for the hostess. Do not, 7, 
either, write ‘‘for Mrs. Grimes’? on your 
card. That is thought to be bad style—ex- 
cept at a hotel. 

According to strict rule, you should not ¢ 
send up your cards, when the hostess is at 
home, unless in calling upon a stranger, but J o 
leave them on the hall table, sending up your J jg 
names only by the servant ; however, it is 
very generally the custom for the latter tof ¢, 
bring the cards to his mistress, as a matterof § p 
convenience. At very elegant houses, theJ gi 
servant announces the names of the visitors, J ¢} 
even when the lady of the house is sitting ia w 





























Nocturne. 


BY ADELINE E. KNAPP. 





Gort night with the touch of a lover 
Is waking the universe ; 
The forces of nature in chorus 
A thousand responses rehearse. 





The pale moon shining in heaven 
Draweth in rapture the main ; 
The stars go singing together, 
Joining in love’s refrain. 





the parlor receiving other guests. Accorde§ ¢ 

ing to the new dogtrine (English, of course), § w 

visitors are not introduced to one anothers§ 

but perhaps this rather inhospitable ‘‘ fad” § th 

has not reached Q. If you should find it§ pr 
practical at any house where you may be 

calling, do not be alarmed by it, tor fright § an 

ened into silence; but converse with the§ ¢i; 

other callers as if you already knew them.§ y- 

This is the proper thing to do ; but I should§ ag 

not advise you and Mabel to introduce this lip 

fashion of not introducing into your drawing: / 

room. It is a fashion which many of out™ th, 

people of the best breeding dislike, and which pr 

has not, as yet, been generally adopted. po 

I trust that vou call promptly—in a week, 

if possible—after all the entertainments tof tio 

which you are invited, except afternoon tea8™ bri 

or receptions. At these, one leaves or sends pai 

one’s card, and a callis not necessary. IM§ the 

New York, many ladies send their cards— : 

through the post, or by a footman—inst the 

of calling in person, after a ball, a theatr€g me 

party, etc. After an invitation to dinneh@™ cay 

you must call in person, and you must leaveg fas’ 

Harold’s cards also, if he has been invited § Joy 

It is to be hoped that he will find time #§ cur 

make some calls himself—on Sunday aftet™ tre: 

noon or evening, or on other days, in t tra 

late afternoon ; evening calls are very seldom 7 

made now; young men of fashion make™ on< 

short afternoon calls instead, and, if they vog 

are well-bred, ask for the lady of the house® riy. 

as well as for her daughters. “8 wh 
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The warm night breezes whisper; con 

Gently murmurs the sea ; whi 

The earth feels love’s heart beating mos 

And trembles in ecstacy. Hatta 

They all to my soul are speaking ; d whe 

Quiet and dumb I lie; q girl 

And yet, tho’ my lips are silent, ; T 

Flashes my heart reply. a seve 











Greuse’s Cruche Cassee. 


ANY are familiar with Greuze’s 
‘*Cruche Cassee,”’ the beautiful 
picture ot the Louvre gallery, 
though few of the numwer are 
aware of its romantic 
interest or the name 
of the “lady”? of whom this chef-d’-oeuvre 
is the portrait. 

The lovely head, so child-like in its inno- 
cence and purity of expression, is generally 
believed to be that of some young peasant 
girl returning from a sylvan ramble, whom 
the artist had met in his wanderings, and 
who had served him as model. This, how- 
ever, is an error, as great an error as when 
we picture to ourselves Greuze undersize and 
decrepit, instead of tall and handsome, as 
this little story of the ‘‘Cruche Cassée”’ 
proves him to have been. 

Newly married and fresh as a rose, artless 
and blooming as one is, or as one was, at 
eighteen a century ago, the Countess de 
Vv had the most charming blue eyes im- 
aginable, an admirably shaped head, cherry 
lips and golden hair. 

The youthful couple were visiting Paris on 
their wedding tour, where the bride had 
promised her grandparents to sit for her 
portrait. 

Innumerable at that epoch were the attrac- 
tions of the capitol, and very alluring the 
brilliant French city to the inexperienced 
pair, who never before had journeyed from 
their province. 

The portrait alone had been the pretext of 
the journey to Paris; the pleasures of the 
metropolis in reality the predominating 
cause. Luxuriantly housed in one of the 
fashionable hotels of the day, our happy 
lovers lost no time in visiting the sights and 
curiosities of the capitol, of which the thea- 
tres then, as now, offered the chief at- 
traction. 

The evening of their arrival, on entering 
one of the above-mentioned resorts much in 
vogue, the attention of the Countess was 
riveted by a man of distinguished ‘bearing, 
who, apparently overcome with her beauty, 
stood gazing at her in rapt admiration. — 

On leaving the house, she again beheld 
him, and was not a little surprised at a similar 
encounter the following night; in fact, the 
bewitching stranger could no longer venture 
to church to attend confession, and receive 
the consolation the Catholic religion affords 
the true believer, without being pursued by 
her mysterious adorer, who, from shadowy 
transept or dimly lighted navé, became a 
witness of her devotions. 

Troubled and annoyed, the pretty child 
communicated her fears to her husband, 
which, alarming as they would have been to 
most men, were doubly so to one so fondly 
attached to his wife as the Count de V—, 
Who, from that hour, never lost sight of his 
girlish charge. 

The young married people had spent 
Several weeks in this very delightful man- 









ner, when one morning the bride, on receipt 
of a .etier, remarked that it would be as 
well to turn their attention to the promised 
portrait, to which, since their arrival in 
Paris, they had scarcely given a thought. 
At this suggestion the Count, ever desirous 
ot pleasing the woman he loved, set out in 
quest of the: most celebrated painter of the 
day. Greuze being recommended, he pro- 
cured his address, and the following morn- 
ing, accompanied by his wife, presented 
himself at the great artist’s studio. 

The reader has no doubt concluded that 
the mysterious stranger who so haunted the 
footsteps of our heroine was none other than 
Greuze and can readily conceive the surprise 
evinced by both parties. Far too chivalrous 
and too great an artist to affect for a moment 
not to recognize the fair stranger, who so 
honored him by her visit, Greuze confessed, 
on the contrary, to have been attracted by 
her exquisite features, marvellous complex- 
ion, and faultlessly shaped head, and with 
renewed apologies and many excuses mo- 
tioned his visitors towards an easel, on which 
stood an advanced sketch of the celebrated 
** Cruche Cassée.’’ . The picture was finished 
‘‘con amore,” the presence of the lovely 
model contributing greatly to the charm of 
the original picture, of which we see so 
many COpies, and which is still so much 
admired. On finishing the portrait, Greuze 
begged the Count and Countess to accept in 
remembrance of the happy fortune which had 
brought about their meeting, and, as a sort 
of reparation for his involuntary rudeness, an 
exquisite medallion, a miniature of the 
‘““Cruche Cassée. This medallion is still in 
the possession of one of the two branches of 
the Countess’ family; the other branch cher- 
ishing no less preciously the portrait of their 
graceful ancestress. 

And now that we have related this little 
romance, we feel that the curiosity of the 
reader is only half satisfied, and that he 
would gladly know, by somethifig further 
than an initial, the name of the beautiful 
woman to whom the renowned French artist 
owes one of his —— inspirations. We 
are all the more disposed to satisfy their 
legitimate curiosity, since in revealing her 
name we certify the perfect anthenticity of 
this recital. 

The charming model of the “*Cruche 
Cassée’’ was ‘‘La Comtesse Viett,’’ a cousin 
one removed of Madame Dentend de Pingré, 
well known to fashionable Paris, and the 
owner of the “Chateau du Rondel,” in the 
province of Picardie. 

Greuze and the enchanting Countess have 
long since passed into the silent land, but 
the artist still livesin his imperishable works; 
and the soul of the Countess, looking down 
from the sweet blue eves on the flowers she 
loved so well, attests the truth of Keats’ 1m- 
mortal verse, that 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
ACACIA 
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TO-DAY AND 





TO-MORROW. 





A RESUME OF PROGRESSIVE EVENTS. 





R. DAVID A. WELLS, in the January 
number of the /opular Science 
Monthly, discusses the restrictive policy of the 
leading commercial uations of the world, and 
comes to the conclusion that it has had much 
to do with the recent business depression. 
After the repeal of the British corn laws, and 
until the crisis of 1873, the tendency of the 
commercial nations was towards a liberal 
policy in international trade ; but the depres- 
sion subsequent to the panic of 1873 made 
them fear that something was wrong. In con- 
sequence, all the principal trading countries, 
except the United Kingdom, have been put- 
ting restrictions on their commerce. But 
‘*as these restrictions have not been imposed 
all at once, and as their influence has accord- 
ingly been gradual, the world does not seem 
to have as yet fully appreciated the extent to 
which the exchange of products between 
nations has been thereby interrupted or de- 
stroyed. But, as the case now stands, Russia 
practically prohibits her people from any 
foreign purchases of iron or steel; Germany 
and Austria, of cereals; Belgium, of cattle 
and meats; Russia, Austria, Germany, 
France, Belgium and Holland, of sugar; 
France of pork and Brazil of rice. The im- 
ports of Russia decreased twenty-five per 
cent. in the three years from 1883 to 1886; 
those of France, from $160,981,000, in 1881, 
to $127,457,000 in 1885; and those of Austria, 
during the same period, from $251,230,000 to 
$219,273,000. Between France and Italy trade 
has been interrupted to almost as great a de- 
gree as mutual government action will admit; 
while the Value of the exports from the United 
States to France, which amounted in round 
numbers to $100,000,000 in 1880, had become 
reduced in 1886 to $40,000,000. The one 
objective of the restrictive commercial legis- 
lation of all countries in recent years has 
been mainly the United States; and it has 
already affected the former agricultural su- 
premacy of the country in the markets of , 
the world. The exports of cattle from the 
United States, comparing 1886 to 1881, have 
declined 35.8 per cent. in quantities ; of beef 
products, 17.7 per cent., and of pork pro- 
ducts, 35 per cent. The exports of butter 
and cheese have also participated in this 


general < decrease. 
* * * * 


_—, henietiis example of the State of 
Minnesota is cited by Mr. Wells as illus- 
trating the widespread tendency of the central 
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authority to regulate the economical and so- 
cial relations of the country. This is the work 
of a single legislative session, consisting of 
sixty days. Prominent in importance were 
statutes providing for the weighing, handling 
and inspection of grain, the construction and 
location of grain warehouses, the providing 
of cars and side-tracks by railways, and the 
regulation of the rates of transportation. 
Next was legislation respecting State loans 
of ‘‘seed-grain’’ to farmers whose crops had 
been ruined by grasshoppers ; for the subsi- 
dizing of State fairs from the State treasury ; 
for enabling farmers to avoid paying a por- 
tion of their debts; for the protection of 
butter-makers from the competition of arti- 
ficial products, such as ‘‘butterine;’’ for the 
regulating of the details of the cattle industry 
to the extent of registering and giving State 

rotection to brands and other modes of 
identification, and of stamping out conta- 
gious diseases, with small courtesy to the 
rights and wishes of individual owners; and 
for regulating the lumber business to such 
an extent that not a log can float down a 
stream to a saw-mill without official cogni- § 
zance.”? Nor is this all. Doctors, druggists 
and dientists are restricted in various ways; 
tolls are prescribed for grinding wheat; 
allowances are made for the possible utility 
of one man slaying another man’s dog; the 
kind of books used in public schools are 
limited; ‘‘raffles’’ are forbidden at church 
fairs under “frightful penalties,” making it 
a crime to give away a lottery ticket, and a 
misdemeanor ‘‘even to publish an account 
of a lottery, no matter when or where it was 
conducted.’’ Among bills introduced, which 
found considerable support, but which weré 
not enacted, was one forbidding persons of 
different sexes to skate together, or even to 
be present at the same hour on the rink 
floor ; and another to license drinkers, which 
provided that no person should be permitted 
to use intoxicants or purchase liquors of any 
kind without having first obtained a public, 
license. 


* * * * 
r has long been a subject of dispute among 

scientists as to what is the purpose of the 
rattlesnake’s rattle. And the question is as 
far from solution as ever. A recent inquirer 
thinks that it is a note of warning. The snakes 
are of course in great danger of being trod- 
den upon by animals, which do not intend 
directly to attack them—buffaloes, for in- ~ 
stance—and to attempt war on a herd of © 
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large animals would be useless. But through 
the simple device of sounding the rattle 
each animal as it approached would be 
warned of the presence of the snake, and 
would probably respect the snake’s desire for 
undisturbed solitude. This explanation is 
hardly satisfactory. If such was the function 
of the rattle, its life-preserving value would 
never have been sufficient to have selected a 
snake with a rattle as against a snake that 
has none. The danger of any snake being 
trod upon is remarkably small. 
* * * * * * * 
R. NOEL A. HUMPHREY, in a paper 
on the relative mortality among the 
different classes in society, cites the general 
evidence of the British life-tables to prove 
that the usual duration of life has steadily in- 
creased in recent years. ‘This is due largely 
to the fact that less children die off than 
formerly. A child that has once reached 
the age of ten has a far better chance of 
obtaining manhood than one who is just 
born. The statistics of mortality, according 
to occupation, show a great difference in 
favor of quiet pursuits; and among work- 
ingmen on the side of those engaged in the 
country as against those engaged in the 
cities. The differences between urban and 
rural laborers is due largely to the better 
housing and sanitary surroundings of the 
latter ; for both classes suffer about equally 
from poverty, hard work and hard living. 
Further, the great reduction of the rate of 
mortality among the inhabitants of the Pea- 
body buildings, as compared with other tene- 
ment-house dwellings, points to one method 
of holding the mortality of the working- 
classes within sanitary control. 
* * * * * * * 
B" there are other problems of extreme 
importance arising out of the increas- 
ing importance of the city as a factor in the 
social and econominal condition of a coun- 
try. A few may be merely suggested here. 
How can the poor be best housed? How 
can their moral deterioration be prevented? 
How can the inroads of the saloon be 
stopped? How can the great interests of 
health, freedom and recreation be main- 
tained? How can our cities be hindered 
from becoming great breeders of anarchy 
and crime? The dissatisfied are flocking to 
these constantly. How are they to be 
satisfied? 
* * ~ * * * * * 
HENEVER we find two different senses 
testifying to the same fact, we may 
be quite sure that their testimony is true. 
But when we have to rely upon one sense 
alone, we are sometimes liable to curious 


deceptions. In hip-joint disease, pain that 
is really in the hip, is often referred to the 
knee, because the nerve which conveys the 
sensation from the knee also sends a 
branch to the hip-joint. Then, people who 
have lost a limb for a long time afterwards 
feel sensations and pains of all sorts in the 
missing member, so that they can hardly 
convince themselves that it is not there— 
itching, aching and smarting. This is be- 
cause the nerve, which used to convey feeling 
to the lost extremity, is affected by some tem- 
porary accident ; and the feeling, which may 
be real as to the trunk that remains, is still 
by the force of habit referred to the extrem- 
ity whence it used to come. 
* * * * * * ¥* 
S eee number of fertile spots interspersed 
among the arid wastes of the Desert 
of Sahara is constantly increasing from the 
gradual discovery and utilization of its sub- 
terranean springs. » The lower Sahara is an 
immense basin of artesian waters, and in one 
of its depressions, the Ouad Kir, there are 
now 53 Oases supporting 13,000 people. It 
has 525 palm-trees in full bearing, planted, 
that is say, more than seven years ago. 
Then there are 120,000 trees between the 
ages of one and seven years,'and 100,000 
fruit trees, while the annual value of the 
dates grown there averages $300,000. This 
may stand as an example of the prosperity of 
the numerous artificially constructed oases. 
These results, together with the trade in 
wool, the cultivation of corn, tobacco, vege- 
tables, vines, and other plants grown under 
the shelter of the palms are due partly to 
native and partly to French enterprise, al- 
though the latter have been colonizing Sa- 
hara only during the last ten years. They 
began by buying oasis and gardens in the 
Zab and Ouad Kir, and then set to work to 
create fresh oasis in the region of Bishra, the 
result showing that Europeans can with- 
stand the climate, especially as they do not 
work themselves, but superintend native 
laborers, who are described as skillful and 
active. 
* * * * 1 * * = 
OME French explorers in Central Asia, 
Messrs. Bouvalot, Papas and Pepin, 
recently have had a very hard time of it. 
They left Teheran in April, 1886, proceeded 
by the Herat boundary until they reached 
Samarcand. Thence they were ordered back, 
but eventually went by Khokan tothe Gadish 
pass, across the Alai mountains, where the 
cold froze the mercury, and the air was so 
rarified they could scarcely breathe. The 
snow was seven feet deep, and they were 
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sometimes obliged to travel by night to 
avoid avalanches, and to follow the footprints 
of wolves in order to find the road. Here 
they could only travel about four miles a 
day, and their followers deserted daily, carry- 
ing off baggage and horses, of which they 
had started with 150. When they reached 
Chitral they were relieved by the Indian 
yovernment, at a time when they had almost 
nothing left, and had been living for eight 
days on flour and a little dried mutton. 
+ * *~ * * * * 
R. CHARLES ROBERTS, in discussing 
the plantation of trees around houses, 
from a sanitary point of view, advises that 
while belts of trees may be planted on the 
northern and eastern sides of houses, on 
the east side the trees should not be so near 
nor so high as to keep the morning sun from 
the bed-room windows in the shorter days. 
South and west of the house, isolated trees 
only should be permitted» so that there may 
be free access of the sunshine and the west 
winds to the house and grounds. Pine trees 
are the best of all trees to plant near the 
residence, as they collect the greater amount 
of rainfall and permit the freest evaporation 
from the ground. Elms, limes and chest- 
nuts, on the other hand, although the most 
common, are’ the least desirable trees to 
plant near houses. They all come to leaf 
and lose their leaves early, so that they ex- 
clude the Spring sun, and do not afferd shade 
during the last Autumn months, when it is 
most required. 
= * * * * * * 
R. A. A. COMMON believes that some 
astronomical objects can be studied 
to better advantage in photographs than 
they can simply. The mind cannot always 
assimilate the perceptions of the eye fast 
enough; and the eye is not sensitive to 
images whose brightness falls below a certain 
limit. In photography, a prolonged expo- 
sure supplies the defects in our vision. Thus 
the sensitive plate responds to quicker vibra- 
tions than does the eye; and it is possible to 
obtain photographs of celestial bodies radi- 
ating light which the eye is not adapted to 
respond to. Although the moon has received 
much attention, the photographs taken of it 
by Pultierford twenty years ago have not 
been superseded. The power of photography 
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to portray the nebulz has been thoroughly 
demonstrated. The art has been applied to 
the observation of comets, and may yet be 
brought into play for the paths of meteors, 
the discovery of new planets, and other pur- 
poses now hardly thought of. After remain- 
ing —— for years, ‘‘at a bound it has 
gone far Beyond anything that was expected 
of it, and bids fair to render unnecessary a 
good deal of the practice that has hitherto 
existed among astronomiers.”’ 
* * * * * * * 
GREAT International Competition of 
Sciences and Industry is to be held, 
toge.her with a Universal Exhibition, at 
Brussels, Belgium, during 1888. All products 
and documents meeting some want, or illus- 
trating some improvement are admissable. 
Money prizes, medals and diplomas will be 
distributed to the value of about $100,000. A 
circular in the department of ‘‘ Operating of 
Mines,” describes the sub-divisions and 
classes in which exhibitors in that branch 
are invited to compete. It might be wished 
that our information about the other depart- 
ments was equally specific. The first class 
includes the boring of wells and galleries, 
particularly in wet and loose grounds, with 
the best methods and appliances for the 
same ; such as the safest explosives, and pro- 
cesses for avoiding, as far as possible, the 
use of explosives. Under the second subdi- 
vision come ventilation and lighting. The 
third class includes treatises and plans with 


reference to the removal of water extraction, 
hauling and loading of the ore, and the 
transportation of workmen in the shafts. 
The fourth class embraces the mechanical 
preparation of mineral products for the pur- 
pose of increasing its value, such as the man- 
ufacture of coke, etc. The fifth class relates 
to plans and maps of the subterranean works, 
provisions against accidents, and meas- 
ures for the saving, relief and care of the 
workmen, when such occur. In the sixth 
class are included processes and working 
stock for the operation of quarries; and in 
the seventh class, comparisons of the stones 
and marbles of different countries, and exhib- 
its of Belgian stones and marbles adapted to 
all the different purposes of use. Entries 
should be made before April 15, with Arm- 
strong, Huaner & Co., 822 and 824 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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HIS design, while presenting a finer appearance than many houses costing much more money, has 
also what should be the accompanying qualities of ali designs, namely, convenience and comfort 


thoroughly adapted to its owner’s needs. 


Special features—a well-lighted cellar extends under the 


le Large folding doors connect parlor, sitting-room and dining-room. The addition of the bay 
in sitting-room is a feature that will be greatly appreciated. The parlor and sitting-room are arranged to 


be heated in conjunction with furnace and —_ fireplaces. The hall is provided with stairway of oak, and 


stained glass. The attic contains three bed-rooins and store- 
The construction is of stone to second floor, above this of frame covered with shingles. The esti- 
mate of this house, without heating or mantels, is $6018, erected at Swarthmore, Delaware county, Pa. 


communications addressed to the architect, Samuel Milligan, 708 Chestnut. street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


receive prompt attentio» 
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FIG. 9. 
SPRING TOILET. DINNER TOILET. 


TOILETS. 


IG. 9.—SPRING TOILET.—This pretty toilet is a good model for those who, living in warmer climates, 
want an early design for light materials. The original design is made in raspberry nuns’ vei 
plain, and dotted with white. The ruffling is plaited very fine and close, so that it looks almost 

crimping, and is executed in sheer India muslin, of the delicate creamy tint, like the white in wool. ThE 
pre is of the same material. Clusters of fine plaits of the dotted wool are inserted between the plaiting 
of plain wool. Y 

"a. 10.—DINNER TOILET FOR THE SOUTH.—Lovely flounces of cream silk lace are mounted upom & 
canary colored silk petticoat. The overdress is of canary colored peau de soie, a soft tint in this firm, vel 
silk, and the ribbons are a mixture of the two shades. Lace to match the flounces is laid flat upon 
bodice, and forms a pointed fichu. The model perfectly outlines the waist, and to the edge of this the ski 
is attached. . 248 \ 
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The Fashions. 








Ai Monthly Resume of Practical fMatters Relating to 
Dress and Social vents. 





NEW YORK, February, 1888. 

HE season of 1888 opened auspiciously ; 
never had been known a more beau- 
tiful autumn, business had been fairly 

good, and the country fairly free from those 
disasters which occasionally paralyze whole 
communities. A very seyere winter, as to 
weather, had been looked for, but the first 
half was exceptionally mild, and gayeties 
of all kind flourished. Immediately after the 
advent of the New Year, six weeks of din- 
ners, receptions, teas, luncheon parties, and 
evening entertainments, which now take 
some literary or musical form, set in. 

The afternoon reception, or ‘‘tea,’’ is quite 
diversified in its character. If a lady hasa 
daughter to introduce, or wishes to honor a 
friend, she dresses elegantly, has a table fur- 
nished by a caterer, with salads and ices, in 
addition to tea, biscuits, and sandwiches. 
The rooms are lit with colored lamps and 
lanterns, and various devices in the way of 
shades placed over the candles and gas-jets. 
The debutante is usually the recipient of nu- 
merous baskets and bouquets of flowers, 
and supplied with handsome hand-bouquets ; 
the hostess and her friends, or daughter, re- 
ceive the guests at the door of the drawing- 
room, or rather on the inner side of the por- 
tiere, with due formality. 

Regular little teas given once a week, for 
perhaps two months, are very different. Half 
a dozen of these can be ‘‘done”’ in one after- 
noon. The hostess is at her ease, and re- 
ceives quite informally ; sometimes the par- 
lors are lit, city parlors being often dark, and 
the evening closing inearly. A young lady, 
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daughter, relative, or friend, pours the tea 
at a table in the extension dining or sitting- 
room, and the correct toilettes are a tea- 
gown for the hostess, something picturesque, 
pretty and unconventional for the pretty 
young tea-server, and handsome walking 
dresses for the callers. The tea-gown has 
become an “institution” among fashionable 
women, and some are very elegant, indeed. 
They are, as every one knows, simply prin- 
cesse gowns, with a full inserted front of 
crepe, lace, or some lighter tissue. They are 
usually tied in at the waist, to form a full, 
Moliere vest, with ribbons, and may be of 
as rich materials as the wearer’s money will 
buy. One worn recently was of white vel- 
vet, with embroidered crepe front, and cas- 
cades of beautiful lace. Another was of 
shell pink veloutine, with front of pink 
striped gauze, tied in with moire ribbons. 
Some are opened on the back, and show the 
fullness of a rich underskirt between the 
folds. Rich as it may be, however, the tea- 
gown is always a negligé, and it is highly 
improper to use it on any formal occasion, or 
to wear it at dinner, evenif no others than the: 
family are present. Clubs, andthe club re- 
ceptions to which ladies are invited, are a 
great feature of city life of late years. 

The Union League Club of New York 
City leads in this respect, with its magnifi- 
cent reception, given only once in the year, 
but always on a scale of such magnitude as. 
no other can hopetoapproach, Its spacious. 
house—which was unique when it was built 
—with its gold-leaf walls, its Mosaic cathe- 
dral windows, carved wcod-work, and groined: 
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ceilings, has a gallery for pictures, which, in 
itself, is always ari abundant at.ruction, and 
which is, like the gallery of the Century 
Club, opened also to ladies at certain hours on 
two days of each month, by member's ticket. 

The ‘“‘Goethe”’ Club has added largely to 
its membership this year, and has taken a 
new departure, making its meetings much 
more important, socially, than they were 
formerly. The membership has always com- 
prised some of the best known literary peo- 
ple in New York city. William Cullen 
Bryant was a member till he died, and rarely 
missedameeting. Bayard Taylor was a nota- 
ble member, also; and the Rev. Wm. R. 
Alger, author of the “Friendships of Women.”’ 
This season the January reception was given 
in the assembly rooms of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, and a reception committee of ladies was 
uppointed to receive the guests. The paper 
given on the occasion was by Mr. Frank A. 
Sanborn, of the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy, and was a comparison between 
Goethe and Shakespeare, with remarks upon 
the Baconian hypothesis. The literary fea- 
tures were followed by a handsome supper. 

The February meeting is to be at the resi- 
dence of Mr. A. M. Palmer, and will be a 
house-warming, as well as the occasion for 
the delivery of the second part of Prof. 
Davidson’s Analysis of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ 
Mr. Palmer’s new home is one of the recent 
and artistic dwellings built on Madison 
avenue, above Sixtieth street. The walls cf 
the parlor are hung in black satin, with 
figures laid on in gold by hand. The cur- 
tains, portieres and mantel drapery are of 
rich, dark ruby velvet. Beyond is a library, 
the walls of which are covered with stamped 
leather, and upholstered with old-gold plush; 
and beyond this, again, is a small Moorish 
room, which gives a charming vista. 

The “Goethe” Club will close its series 
of reunions with a very fine reception to 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, for which elabor- 
ate preparations are being made, and which 
will probably take place in the Madison 
Square theatre, and conclude with a banquet 
elsewhere, Mr. Parke Godwin having pro- 
mised a special address for the occasion. 

The annual reception of the Union League 
Club is this year the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its formation, and for this reason will be 
unusually brilliant, even for this rich club. 
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The annual dinner of Sorosis — the 
Woman’s Club of New York—was given on 
the 26th of January. This is the only occa- 
sion upon which gentlemen are invited, and 
the event is always an interesting one, men 
and women both taking part in the exer- 
cises, speech making anc the like. 

The ‘‘ Charity” ball in aid of the Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital has maintained for 
twenty-five years, through all the fluctua- 
tions of fashionable social pre-eminence, an 
unimpaired prestige. This year it lost the 
presence of its faithful and efficient worker, 
Mrs. Algernon G. Sullivan, who was mourn- 
ing the sudden death, by pneumonia, of her 
distinguished husband. Her place was, how- 
ever, filled as far as possible by her able co- 
adjutors, Mrs. Thomas Hicks and others, 
and the ball was one of the most brilliant 
and successful ever given’ under their aus- 
pices. A great feature of it was the presence 
of many beautiful young girls, acknowledg- 
ed belles and recent debutantes, whose box- 
es were banked with flowers—roses, orchids, 
carnations, but spgcially superb bouquets of 
‘‘American beauties,” which is a rich new 
rose of a petunia shade of pink. Flowers 
are as extravagantly used as ever, this season ; 
but it seems a pity they could not be a little 
better distributed; that a few should be the 
recipients of a dozen magnificent bouquets, 
every rose of which costs from one to two 
dollars each, while so many flower-lovers in 
cities spend their lives without inhaling the 
perfume of one. ' 

The balls of the season have shown, more 
than ever before, a preponderance of low- 
necked waists, and open, pointed, and sleeve- 
less bodices. There is a constant and growing 
tendency to specialize dress and adapt it to 
occasions. This is now almost as marked in 
the evening dress of women as of men. 
No gentleman would think of putting on a 
dress coat before six o’clock, that is while 
daylight lasts; and it is equally obligatory 
upon ladies not to wear low-necks, or bare 
arms, except as full, evening toilet, and in 
the evening only. ‘The rule is stringently 
observed within the pale of true Society, but 
those who are less experienced seem often 
to be puzzled, and make blunders through 
want of knowledge of what is correct. 

Matinee Musicales have been a feature of 
this season’s entertainments, the performers 
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being often semi-professional, with a 
social position of their own. On several 
of these occasions, the mixture of dress ex- 
hibited the different and confused ideas 
which exist in regard to the proprieties. 
Some of the artists wore perfectly correct 
dresses of beaded silk, of lace over silk, 
or of thin striped or embroidered wool over 
silk, the dress covering the arms and neck, 
and showing a neat, modest style of finish and 
decoration. Others displayed open, or pointed 
neck, and half-covered arms ; and still others, 
necks and arms bare to the shoulder, as if it 
were not a matinee performance, but a ball. 

A wedding that ought to be interesting to 
Philadelphians took place recently, making 
a great stir in the best society of Madison, 
Wisconsin. The bride, Miss A.. Aubertine 
Woodward, whose literary nom de plume is 
‘“‘ Auber Forestier,’”? was born in Montgomery 
county, Pa. Her father, J. J. Woodward, 
was one of the early Philadelphia publishers, 
and from him she inherited her literary 
tastes. Miss Woodward gave some of her 
best years to a thorough course in music; 
and her first literary efforts were translations 
of German musical sketches and criticisms. 
In 1869 she went to California and wrote 
charming letters to Forney’s Philadelphia 
Press and other journals. Returning to 
Philadelphia, she published English transla- 
tions of three German novels—Robert Byr’s 
Sphinx, Verena’s Above Tempest and Tide, 
and Byr’s Struggle for Existence. These 
were cordially received by the public and 
tress. Next came her translation from 
the French of Victor Cherbuliez’s brilliant 
novel, Samuel Brohl & Co. In 1876 she be- 
came interested in the Niebelungen Lied, 
through the pictures of Carolsfeld and the 
readings of Dr. Jordan, in Philadelphia, which 
soond eveloped into enthusiasm upon making 
the personal acquaintance of Dr. Jordan and 
Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson. In 1877 S. C. 
Griggs & Co., of Chicago, published her 
Echoes from Mistland; or, the Niebelungen 
Lay, a work which was favorably noticed in 
the leading critical journals of Germany, 
England and the United States. In 1880 the 
same firm published her Spellbound Fiddler, 
translated from the Norwegian of Kristofer 
Janson, in which Ole Bull figures. Her 
Norway Music Album, published by Ditson 
& Co., of Boston, met with a wide sale; she 


was assisted in this work of translation and 
adaptation by Prof. Anderson, to whom, in 
turn, she has rendered valuable assistance in 
the preparation of his English translation of 
Bjornson’s novels and other Norwegian 
works, 

Miss Woodward, now Mrs. Samuel H. 
Moore, occupies a field in Norwegian musi- 
cal translation wholly her own; is a versifier 
and writer of high merit ; is a delighful con- 
versationalist, and a woman of fine tact and 
executive ability. For ten years past her 
home has been in Madison with the family 
of her literary co-laborer, Prof. Rasmus B. 
Anderson, now American Minister to Dert- 
mark, and her warm friends are all who, 
know her. Her bridal dress was a mixture 
of plain olive and cream, and olive brocaded 
satin; bonnet to match. After a period 
of rest at Eldorado Springs, Mo., Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore will return to Madison, and 
for a year occupy the home of Prof. Ander- 
son, his family joining him in Copenhagen. 

Miss Woodward’s latest work was the 
establishment, on a permanent basis, of a 
Conservatory of Music at Madison, on the 
plan of the one at Leipsic; and the installa- 
tion of women as heads of the vocal and in- 
strumental departments, thoroughly trained, 
at Leipsic and Paris. The School is empow- 
ered to confer degrees, and promises to take 
its place as one of the great musical schools 
of the country. JENNY JUNE. 
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Studies in Dress.—The Hat. 
(See Frontispiece.) 

The pretty lady who sat for the artist was. 
her own milliner and dress-maker, as the 
quick-witted reader may divine. ‘‘Home- 
made’’ appears in every detail of the gown 
and redingote and hat, the only peep of the 
shop being in the curling ostrich feathers, 
and the Eastern silk scarf that girdles her 
velvet wrap. Some generous friend of the 
artist sat or stood for this sweet and poetic 
figure, I am sure, for from my own fami- 
liarity with studio ways and means I can im- 
agine the pretty creature putting the last 
stitches herself to the swan’s-down finish of 





her coat, and curling the feathers over the ‘ 


old hat she had herself covered ‘‘ with velvet 
to match the rest of the costume.”’ 

Out of a thousand I have chosen this pic- 
ture as one in which a hat fulfils its mission,,. 
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to frame the head; it might be richer, it 
might be more stylish, but it could not be 
more poetical, and it would be a very critical 
person who could not admire the perfect way 
in which it sets off the contour of a perfectly 
shaped head to its best advantage. How 
beautifully the hair is arranged, too! No 
ironed curls, nor on the contrary any hard 
straight lines, but all softly rippling waves, 
clinging to the head’s own beauty as if it, 
too, admired it. Wisely understanding her- 
self the subject of the ‘‘study’”’ shows the 
whole of her head’s perfect contour by alter- 
ing it with no mass of hair upon it; but has 
allowed the hair to fall in a looped braid low 
gat the back of the neck. The hat’s brim 

flares enough without going over to exaggera- 
tion, the false note in most of the esthetic 
dressing of the day, the ‘‘Phcebes” and 
‘* Iphegeniias,’’ of the ‘‘ Patience”’ set, here in 
London, can never rest content with what 
Taine calls the juste millieu; once they 
get a peak they torture it and beat it and 
hammer it out too fine; the gourd sleeve 
becomes a huge pumpkin fastened to the 
shoulder ; the puffed sleeve a hooped petti- 
coat, stiff and rattling with its buckram 
foundations and the polo hat becomes a para- 
sol in circumference. 

Not so our winter belle with her tasteful 
long coat and its ‘‘Colleen Bawn,” finish- 
tipped with the prettiest hooded collar I 
ever saw, in plush, and beyond what the fash- 
ion plate has ever conveyed to us. Her 

* long crimson scarf is wound about her to 
carry on and adjust lines of color that give 
a most pleasing variation. The sleeve is 
very good ; it is as good as the sleeves of the 
costumes in Paul Veronese’s pictures, when 
more thought was spent upon their detail 
then than it is now, for all our modern laying 
of plaits beneath and trussing and tighten- 
ing, as if one’s arm was to be a fowl arranged 
for a cold collation. I shall have more to 
say about this pretty sleeve, which has bor. 
rowed, in its length, a grace from the sleeve 
of the cloister. 

Now this patrician girl’s hat—for can you 
call that nose, and upper lip, andear-tip any- 
thing else but patrician?—was doubtless 
made by herself of what, in hackneyed 
phrase in London, is known as a “ Liberty 
Square :” squares of Eastern silk and stuffs, 
‘in all beautiful shades of color, and too 


often false and unhealthy too, are sold for 
many uses. By covering some light felt or 
straw hat frame, which has been chosen for 
its excellence of form and special fitness to 
display the shape of her beautiful head ; and, 
as it happens, the style is a standard with 
certain of the best dressed English girls. 

The method is the simplest: the large 
square is placed, centre of square to centre of 
crown at the top, covered loosely, stitched 
firmly around the line of the head, and then 
spread over the brim and laid in soft un- 
pressed plaits; then turned under and laid 
in plaits in the same way on the under sur- 
face of the brim. A roll of the material 
bands the crown, and two or three long curl- 
ing plumes finish the chapeau. 

I wish I could pay the tribute to the bon- 
nets of this century that I can to the tasteful 
hair dressing of the day; but I am sorry to 
say that the bonnets everywhere are warn- 
ings rather than examples, they are the de- 
generate degenerated. When one excepts 
the round home-made hat of our beauty, in 
this study by Gordon, the Oriental turban 
and in its modifications the /ogue, the felt 
Tyrolese hat and the Tam O’Shanter, nothing 
is left but an awful agglomeration of stiff 
red bows, and stiff red feathers, piledeMatter- 
horn high at the top of the head in bold, 
brassy, irritating monotony, only making @ 
good head bad, and a bad head hideous, to 
the cultured beholder. They tell a story of 
Lord Chesterfield which gives his opinion of 
the part the feminine bonnet plays in render- 
ing the human head hideous. Lord Chester- 
field made a wager that Mr. James Heddigger, 
of the Haymarket theatre, was the ugliest 
man in London. Whereupon. a friend pro- 


duced an old and ugly woman as the more - 


hideous. Not. to lose his wager, Lord 
Chesterfield took the old woman’s bonnet 
from her head and placed it on Heddigger’s. 
Whereupon it was unanimously judged that 


his lordship had brilliantly demonstrated his _ 


authority as critic of ugliness and won his 
wager. 

The cockiness of the bonnets of the last 
two years is growing more cocky. Except 
the artistic hats worn by the few, the pre- 
vailing shapes are not to be compared for 
beauty with the hats and bonnets of ten and 
twenty years ago. The rage for mere new- 
ness is almost immoral; it bears the same 
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relation to dress that some of the paintings 
in the galleries bear to art; they are simply 
professional and academical excellence ; they 
are not pictures in any sense as we employ the 
word picturesque; there is no poetry, no 
ideality, no inspiration in them. They are 
good color and fine frames, and the handi- 
craft of the Beaua Aris—Crest tout. Idonot 
hold with women dressing for the prome- 
nade, or any public place, after the style of 
the women on Gainesborough’s canvas. It 


' isto make herself stared at, and that is not 


awoman’s aim. The ‘‘cynosure of all eyes,”’ 
which, in old Greek story, means that the 
dog with his tail cut off caused the passers- 
by to look at him, is not what we wish our 
mothers and wives and daughters to claim. 
The stare is not the reverent look of admira- 
tion. This is so plain and so easily proved a 
fact in the poorest human nature that one 
need only take a post in crowded Broadway 





or thr®nged Regent street on a fine day, and 
watch the faces of the people who are staring 
at'the well-dressed movers-on. Watch the 
play of face in the man-about-town, the 
country cousins in for a day's shopping, and 
the Aabitues of the promenade, and in a few 
moments their eyes and mouths will show 
you how the intelligence leaps to the recog- 
nition of the well-dressed lady by the look 
of respectful awe and hushed tone that 
‘‘takes her in,’’ contrasted with the careless, 
audibly uttered sneer at the loud, the vulgar 
or the hopeless—I mean the lady with a big 
head and a red nose, in a small, heliotrope- 
colored bonnet—even by those critics who 
are loud, vulgar and hopeless themselves. 
The tasteful hat in the London shop is as 
rare as a perfect ruby. Some awful spell 
seems to be upon the milliners, or else they, 
with the ribbon and velvet and feather manu- 
facturers, have formed a desperate ring to 
sell their wares, though 
taste be murdered. They 
will not let well enough 
alone. If one G/lotre 
Dijon rose is a focus to 
the bonnet, they must put 
on forty roses; if a knot 
of scarlet velvet accentu- 
ates the costume, they 


the size of a cabbage; if 
a jet butterfly or pearl pin 
logically fastens the ffot 
of velvet orribbon, pounds 
of jet and yards of 
‘pearl’? beads must bur- 
den the weary head of the 
fashionable woman, who, 
if gossip speaks truly and 
statistics do not lie, is 
already suffering from 
brain stagnation or brain 
fatigue, which her inane 
social duties and her in- 
tellectual (?) appetite for 
morbid drama and morbid 
novel reading, can make 
one pretty well under- 
stand. 

This need not be so. 
There is a standard of 
beauty which one recog- 
nizes as appropriate at all 
times to certain faces and 


must put on a mass of red | 
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conditions, and no amount of caprici@us al- 
tering, for the sake of variety, nor piling on 
for the sake of ornament, can improve upon 
these honorable bonnets. It is the cheap 
taste that calls for mere newness, that forgets 
that if a thing is not good it isso much the 
worse for being new. 

For the last fifteen years I have been 
making a collection of the tasteful in dress 
in engraved picture or newspaper wood-cut, 
rejecting all the bad, for the sake of studying 
phases of good feminine taste; and in these 
bonnets given here I find the types that 
have stood the test of the best dressed of the 
last three hundred years, from Marie Stuart 
to Clara Morris. Look through what por- 
trait gallery you will, hat A, from Germany, 
is a fixture; hat B, which is hat or bonnet 





B—ENGLISH STRAW. 


according as it is trimmed or adjusted to the 
head, is an English shape as worn by the 


/ 


Duchess of Roxburgh a hundred years ago Pray do not think I suggest a faithful cop, 
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and by the Duchess of Roxburgh to-day; 
the only difference being that the first 
‘**Grace’’ made it flare more at the top, with 
a swirl to the right ear, and her Grace of 
to-day would set it farther back off her head, 
making it not so enormous as the head cov- 
ering of her ancestor’s was. 

The French hat, from Madame Chevalier, 
hat C, shows the scientific touch of draped 








velvet trimming, and was as pretty twenty- 
five years ago as it is prevalent with a good 
class of modestly dressed girls to-day, 

I wish I had a picture of a pretty soft hat 
I once saw Miss Clara Morris put on her 
head; it was a little low black felt made, 
I should say, by Lincoln & Bennet, of 
London; it was such a tiny success. I 
believe she used to crush it up and cram it 
in her pocket just for the pleasure of taking 
it out and artlessly putting it on as if not 
caring or knowing it was very becoming to 
her (an innocent bit of humbug her ad- 
mirers will concede as her royal right). I 
have tried to get a cut like it, but without 
success, as the true photographs of soft hats 
similar in style do not convey the shape I 





would fain show here. 

Bonnet D is the modified Marie Stuart, 
which will live as long as histories of beauti- 
ful women live and endure, until her life i 
rewritten by one braver eve! than brave and 
loyal Agnes Strickland, who confessed she 
dared not tell an English public all she 
knew. The cap point is omitted, but the 
beaded frame-work preserves the idea, and 
the soft lace brides to be wound about the 
neck completes a loveliness which the sweet” 
queen would have rejoiced in, had moderm’ 
tulle been possible to antique looms and lace? 
frames in her day, before she was put im” 
prison for all time. hae 

Bonnet E is of raspberries and leaves” 
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of it. 
violets. 





D 


lady of Brooklyn for herself, about twenty 
years ago, and travelling from her to Paris; 
an idea which one often meets tossed over 
Berlin and Paris and London more or less 
well carried out. Violets in masses could 
easily be worn by one with such wealth of 
yellow color as the lady possessed in her 
hair, but are to be shunned by the raven 
black and dark brown-haired women who 
too frequently adopt them without study- 
ing their own points. ‘Allis vanity,” said the 
Preacher. Not so, weary, disappointed soul, 
else Nature would not smile in flowers. The 
love of ornament is one of the most refined 
of intellegtual appetites. Why, throughout 
all the Scriptures the sacred poets sing 
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Its original was of violet leaves and how intensely this love found expression, 
Made by a beautiful blonde-haired especially when impressed upon that archi- 


tectural offering of hearts, the temple raised 
to God. 

Everybody agrees that we should be 
dressed, and even the saints and hermits 
themselves have not disdained to give their 
opinion that we should be well-dressed and 
fitting to our station. 

I heard a young Catholic artist once chided 
for not going to Mass at a church near him, 
where his people attended, and asked the 
reason why. “I can’t, really I can’t,” he 
said, ‘‘the green leaves of the artificial flow- 
ers and the horrid color of the ex votos 
strung up around the altars give me the 
stomach-ache.”’ 

No wonder he used occasionally to accom- 
pany his sisters on their shopping tour, and 
even interfere about the shape of their cor- 





Praises of it. The description of lilies aid 4, and the outline of their bonnets, as I 
flowers, of gold and silver, of jewels andem- have heard him do! 


broidery in the first books of the Bible, show 
VoL. CXVI—No. 20. 


KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 
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Review of Fashions. 

Fis old is so mingled with the new now in 

fashions that it is hard to tell just what 
is and what is not the prevailing style ; and 
so much does success depend on the fine art 
put into the selection and adjustment of 
colors, materials, and combinations, that it 
is impossible to convey, by any use of words, 
the difference between one toilet and 
another ; for one may be hideous and the 
other beautiful, yet the same words describe 
both. 

One of the causes of individual failure, 
perhaps the greatest, is this, that we do not 
realize the difference between our own per- 
sonality and that of others. We see some- 
thing that we admire, that looks well upon 
a graceful form and with the coloring of a 
lovely face; and we forget that the effect 
will be vastly changed, when thinness and 
angularity, sallowness or an over florid com- 
plexion stand in the place of beauty. 

There is much to be placed, also, to the 
account of difference in material and color. 
Fine, artistic shades of color are only to be 
found in fine materials. They are a re- 
revived art. They are the result of costly 
experiments, and of expert work ; yet, they 
are called by the same names as the com- 
monest, crudest productions of the dye- 
house ; and the only way there is of convey- 
ing an idea of the difference is to call the 
finer colors, ‘‘art’’ colors, and their subdivi- 
sions, ‘‘art’’ shades and tints. Yet there is 
now something corresponding to the musical 
sense of the composer of a symphony, in the 
exquisite veiling, shading, and blending of 
delicate shades and colors; and the distance 
between one of these beautiful creations of 
an artistic brain, and crude masses of high- 
surface color, is as wide as between the 
single sound upon a brass gong and a 
symphony of Beethoven. 

Naturally, we cannot all command the 
exercise of the genius which may be em- 
ployed even in the construction of a dress ; 
but we can avoid glaring faults. We can 
study ourselves a little, and adapt our cloth- 
ing to our own requirements. If wedo this, 
it will be hard if we do not strike some point 
of originality which imparts a certain dis- 
tinction even to the plainest clothing, and 
we shall at least always have the sense of 
comfort and satisfaction in suiting ourselves. 
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There is nothing now that cannot be worn. 
There is nothing that has been worn for the 
past three hundred years that has not been 
revived in a more or less modified form, dur- 
ing the past fifty years. But we improve, 
and we retain more than we did a few years 
ago. We sometimes call a thing by its old 
name, when it has been improved and mod- 
ernized to something quite different. More- 
over, we do not let good things die out; they 
are obscured for a time by a newer, or the 
reappearance of an older idea; but they exist, 
are within call, and take their place in the 
permanent repertoire of useful things. This 
has been true of the basque, the jacket, the 
polonaise, the ulster, the full-belted bodice 
for thin and cotton materials, the indepen- 
dent Garibaldi bodice, which is the revival of 
the old ‘‘Spencer,”’ the plaited or Norfolk 
jacket, the straight kilted skirt, and other 
styles which might be mentioned; all of 
which are well worn, and though not equally 
prominent all the time, never quite disap- 
pear, and are never outre, or even unfashion- 
able. 

The tendency is, and has been for some 
time, in the direction of a true development 
of taste; thatis, simplicity of design, beauty 
and costliness of material, and fine work- 
manship applied to material. ‘These supply 
tests which every one can apply for them- 
selves, and were true in Shakespeare’s time 
as now: ‘Costly thy habit,” he advises, ‘as 
thy purse can buy, but not fantastic in the 
making.’’ The best dressers, those who can 
afford to wear the most costly clothing, often 
look the plainest. It is aconstant subject of 
remark in English papers that the royal fam- 
ily of England, and especially the daughters” 
of the Prince and: Princess of Wales,. ang 
noticeable everywhere for the perfect neate 
ness, but absolute simplicity, of their plata 
woollen gowns and summer cottons, e : 
absence of frippery is at once a mark of dis 
tinction. Be 

No words have been more abused of f 
years than “drapery” and “design.” Both 
are utterly valueless and without meaning,” 
unless informed with the dignity of an intel 
ligent purpose. Merely cutting up_ material 
and making it hang without meaning here, ‘ 
and bunch out without cause or legitimate” 
effect there, is not design ; it is wicked mis) 


use of that which has cost labor and skill to 
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Fig. 12. Fig. 11. Fig. 13. 
IG. 11. Combination dress of plain and plaid wool, or cotton, for girl of twelve years. 
Fig. 12. Dress of brown beige, trimmed with braid, for girl of fourteen years. ; 
4 at 13. Morning dress of gobelin blue cashmere, with front of hair-striped silk, gobelin, yellow 
and white. 


Dress bonnet of rich bronze velvet, with open embroidered brim, of beads and chenille, lined with 
lumes, and standing loops of wide ribbon. Dress bonnet No. 2, of cream velvet 


cream brides tied at side. 
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produce. As for drapery, in its strict sense, 
it has a beautiful function; but as a mass of 
wrinkled material to be sat upon, it has 
none, and the quicker it is gotten rid of 
the better. ; 





























The Gay Capital—The “*‘ Coming Race.” 


ACH year our “‘ Season ’’ more closely resembles 
Senator Evarts’ renowned sentences in length, 
and boasts—like those famous paragraphs—of but a 
single period to round its completeness.—Lent. And 
Lent is no longer a full stop; it is simply a semi- 
colon; a brief pause in the mad whirl in which to 
recover one’s breath, then onward again, until the 
thermometer suggests ocean spray and mountain 
breezes, and change of pastime ; for, to the world- 
ling, all men are for-pleasure born, and life viewed 
as a solemn responsibility with noble aims to reach 
and noble deeds to do, is out of his line of vision. 

Capitaline entertainments are given earlier each 
year by those wise in their day and generation. 
Some houses are delightfully hospitable in Novem- 
ber, and these quiet affairs, free from crowd and 
hurry, are the quintessence of enjoyment. Later, 
when each day is distractingly full of engagements, 
the edge of pleasure has fled, and society and weari- 
ness of mind and body follows. 

In December several especially elegant dinners 
were given by Justice and Mrs. Matthews; the Eng- 
lish Minister, Chevalier Tavera, of the Austrian 
Legation ; by Mrs. Endicott to Mr. Pedroso and his 
bride, the daughter of Mrs. Berghmann-Laughton ; 
by Surgeon-General Moore, to Senator Hawley and 
his newly-married wife, and by Dr. and Mrs. Lincoln, 
in honor of the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. Mr’ 
Chamberlain expresses himself so delighted with 
the hospitaiity showered upon him that he trusts his 
international mission will detain him here indefi- 
nitely. 

The President’s New Year's reception was a large 
one, and he bravely passed through the hand-shak- 
ing ordeal, with Mrs. Cleveland by his side to comfort 
and cheer him. It is well that the farcical English 
“‘fad’’ has not obtained here, of raising the elbow 
on a level with the shoulder before the hand-shaking 
is begun. Any such extra muscular exertion on 
such an occasion would surely be accompanied by 
fatal results. The President has also given several 
formal dinners, and received the statesmen, diplo- 
mats and army and navy, upon specified evenings. 
To the general public he made himself a valentine, — 
February fourteenth,—and, judging from the masses 
about the White House on that evening, he must be 
a favorite subject.. Mrs. Cleveland has given but 
three Saturday afternoon receptions thus far, the 
last being held early in February. A bright New 
York woman said of the President’s wife: ‘‘ She is 
one of the remarkable women of the age. I have 
watched her closely since stepping from the school- 
room, she entered the White House as its mistress, 
and she has neither said nor done anything open to 
adverse criticism. She has quietly but surely won 
the respect and admiration of the entire country, re- 
gardless of sex or political party. 

I thought it is a day of remarkable women. Bul- 
wer’s Coming Race is not such an improbability as I 
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deemed it when I first turned over its pages. As 
social levers, women have no equal. Given the op- 
portunities, the American woman’s adaptability is 
astonishing. Look at Mrs. Mackay! Not many 
years ago she lived in a little mining town, the wife 
of a bright, but intemperate husband. Left a penni- 
less widow, she married Mr. Mackay, a man with a 
warm heart and honest nature, but utterly destitute 
of polish, and very ordinarily educated. His money 
alone would never have made him the conspicuous 
man he is to-day, had not Mrs. Mackay’s tact and 
social ambition placed him there. Her ability to fill 
her position is unquestioned, and her success in 
marrying her daughter to a Colonna shows the 
acme of diplomacy. Mrs. Hearst materially assisted 
her husband into his senatorial chair. She made 
her social paths smooth at the Capital before Senator 
Miller’s (her husband’s predecessor) death, and 
when she finally came here as my lady Senator, she 
had nothing to learn. She knew ow to entertain 
and whom. This year the Hearsts have taken the 
Ferguson house, Highland Place, and each Thurs- 
day its spacious and elegantly furnished rooms are 
filled with the best at the Capital. Mrs. Hearst 
brought with her this winter a very fine collection of 
Japanese and other dric-a-brac, which she has spent 
ten years of time, taste and money in gathering 
together. The Senator is neither handsome, gifted, 
nor particularly polished. He furnishes the money, 
and his wife discreetls does all the rest. Mrs. Pat- 
ten, another remarkr © California woman, occupies 
one of the handsomest houses here, and entertains 
largely and well. Her daughters are quiet, thor- 
oughly educated girls, with ‘‘no frills” about them, | 
Yet the mother’s girlhood and early married life 
were of the humblest nature, and utterly devoid of’ 
social or any other advantages. When her husband 
died, leaving her a very wealthy widow, she placed 
her daughters in the best convents on the Continent, 
returning to America to personally superintend her 
large business interests during the scholastic year. 
When vacation set in she re-crossed the ocean, and 
spent the leisure time in traveling with her girls, 
taking with her a companion conversant with lan- 
guages and places. Thus, she improved herself as 
well as instructed her children. After the comple- 
tion of their education, Mrs. Patten came to Wash- 
ington, and, while she is a plain, stout matron, with 
an uncompromising brogue, and her daughters are 
neithgr dashing nor handsome, there is so much 
genuine good sense and kindliness of heart about 
the one, and intelligence and modesty about the 
others, they are all liked for what they really are, 
as well as for their lack of pretentiousness or osten- 
tation. The eldest daughter married Representative 
Glover, of St. Louis, and now occupies Lieut. Emory’s 
handsome house on Connecticut avenue, opposite 
the British Legation. Mr. Glover is an aspirant for 
the gubernatorial chair of Missouri. 

And soI might go on indefinitely, but I want to 
speak a word about other remarkable women. Those 
who go daily, patiently, unmurmuringly to the De- 
partments. Women who have been gently gorn and 
bred ; who have shared with their husbands, broth. 
ers and fathers the wealth and honors bestowed upon 
them. Left widowed, orphaned, théir prideand inde- | 
pendence has asserted itself, and they fill positions 
of trust and honor beneath the nation’s protecting 7” 
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GREEK DRESS. ’ 


CC OnSIBTING of plain under-dress and long shawl of Chuddah wool, folded ont con- 
fined by girdle of wrought metal. The necklace is of Greek coins, the open ~ ates 
held together by clasps in the form of coins. Hair combed in a knot, as copied Ser 
antique busts, and as in the latest fashion of to-day. Copied from a water-colorof Liberty | 
& Co., London. 
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wing. And to my mind, most government positions 
in Washington, at least, could be as ably filled by 
women as by men. In fact, the average department 
woman is superior in birth and education tothe aver- 
age department man. I make this statement in face 
of the fact that a well-known official has publicly in- 
veighed against the employment of women in office, 
on account of their idleness and inefficiency. The 
only way to meet such a statement is to turn one’s 
self into a Gradgrind and deal solely with facts. I 
have given this subject much thought and study, and 
am prepared to say that the facts will not bear out 
the official’s public avowal. Women were at first 
2Ppointed, through the political influence of their 
Member or Senator, at uniform salaries of $720 a 
year. It mattered not whether the appointee was 
industrious or idle, quick or slow, finely or poorly 
educated, the salaries were paid tothe just and un- 
just alike, Women's services were valuable enough 
in those terrible war days, when every man was 
needed to shoulder a musket, to command an in- 
crease of salary to $900 per annum. At this sum their 
compensation remained, until the civil service ex- 
aminations were inaugurated five or six years ago. 
Women were given the opportunity to better them- 
selves if they could. See what they have done, I 
take my data from the official Blue Book, of 1885, in 
the cases of those employed in the Treasury, State, 
Navy, Post-office and Agricultural Departments. 
The Interior and War Departments have issued their 
registers for 1887, and this will explain why the per- 
centage of promotions is higher in the latter, than 
the former Departments. 

The Interior Department employs 597 women as 
clerks. I omit in every instance laborers in{these enu- 
merations One hundred and ninety-seven receive 
salaries of $840 or $900 per annum; one hundred and 
seventy-four draw salaries of $1,000; one hundred 
and seventy-five, $1,200; forty-one, $1,400; ten, $1,600; 
and two have risen to fourth class clerkships at 
$1,800 per annum. Among these higher class clerks 
are nine assistant examiners and two special agents 
in the various Divisions of Farm, Stocks and Products, 

* Civil Engineering, Fine Arts, Plastics, Printing, Instru- 
ments of Precision, Trade Marks, and Labels, Electri- 
city, Sewing Machines and Designs. The War Depart- 
ment employs sixty-two ladies, forty of whom are in 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department. Out of 
this forty, three receive $1,400, twenty-three $1,200 
and eight one thousand dollars per annum, leaving 
but twenty-six at the original salaries. Out of the 
two hundred women employed in the Post Office 
Departmen, one hundred and three receive $900; 
thirty-one, $1,000; fifty-five, $1,200 ; twenty-six, $1,400; 
and three, $1,600. Thus showing that nearly three 
years ago one hundred and fifteen women had passed 
successful examinations into higher grades. There 
are said to be 848 women employed in the Treasury 
Department, but, in such case, two hundred and fifty 
receive below $900, and have received their appoint- 
ments as laborers to avoid examinations, or are 
laundresses, scrubbers, etc. Out of the five hundred 
and ninety-eight remaining, three hundred and 
forty-eight receive a compensation of $900; ninety- 
one receive $1,000; one hundred and ninteen, $1,200 ; 
thirty, $1,400; eight, $1,600; two draw salaries of 
eighteen hundred. Among these, one woman is 
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librarian, two are heads of Divisions and two act as 
Superintendents of important Divisions. ‘The State 
Department employs but eight ladies. Three years 
ago, only one out of the eight received $1,200; 
to-day, of course, the statement would be almost 
reversed. The Navy Department complement is also 
small, numbering but nine, but of these five receive 
$900, two, $1,000, and two, $1,200. Out of the sixty-five 
women employed in the Agricultural Department, 
ninteen receive $1,000; nine, $1,200; four, $1,400; one, 
$1,600. There are no nine hundred salaries given in 
this Department, the thirty-two others’ being ap- 
pointed atsmaller sums, These facts herein stated 
are sufficiently patent without further comment 
from me. Those men who are loudest in decrying 
the employment of women in the departments, and 
are most ready toslur their fair faiue, are men per- 
sonally responsible for the objectionable characters 
introduced into the service, and they naturally gauge 
other women by the creatures they keep at public 
expense. ‘‘Menare judged” says a wise French- 
man, ‘‘ by the women with whom he surrounds him- 
self.” This sentiment should be studied carefully 
by the official whose public acknowledgment of his 
associates is, to say the least, very uncomplimentary 
to his mental and moral well-being. : 
One of our most eloquent divines deemed the sub- 
ject of woman’s willing independence worthy of one 
of his best pulpit efforts. ‘“‘ Every man in the land 
should take off his hat and bow his head to those 
noble women who, through winter’s cold and sum- 
mer’s. heat, early and late, forgetting the leisure and 
luxuries of better days, work for the education of 
their children, the maintainance of their homes, 
and for their personal independence.” ‘‘Whoare . 
these many ladies I meet out so early in the morn- 
ing?” said a foreigner to one of the brightest and 
most chiyalric men Iknow. ‘‘They are the aristoc- 
racy of America, God bless them,’ was the reply, as 
one woman after another entered the granite build- , 
ings, where hand and head would be busy from 9 to 
4. The social position of a woman is not in the least 
marred by her official life, should she have the time 
andinclination to keep up with her past associations. 
Mrs. Whitney has each week a young lady employed ’ 
in the Navy Department to preside over one of her 
tables, generally to pour the tea. Mrs. Cleveland 
has formed a friendship for another young lady who 
is a brilliant pianist, and finds time out of office hours 
to keep up her music and cultivate her friends, and 
she has taken more than one outing to ‘Oak View” 
in the summer. Attorney-General Brewster found 
his wife in the Treasury Department, bravely sup 
porting herself and two children on her small salary. 
Her father, Robert J. Walkér, had, in her girlhood, 
held the Treasury port-folio. Baron Von Havre took 
his golden-haired bride from the Treasury. The sister 
of Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of Warin the darkest 
hours of our country’s distress, held a position in i 
War-Department forseveral yearsafter her husband's 
death. Her husband was Mr. Stanton’s Assistant 
Secretary of War, and Ohio’s Secretary of State. ; 
She was a superb woman, possessing her brother’ % 
great qualities softened by all feminine loveliness. 
And so I might go on had I time and space, but I have q 
said enough to Convince the reader that the Depart ~ 
ment woman is an object of respect and admiration. Z 
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No. 5. ‘ ORNAMENTS. 
ee oe No. 3. Hair pit of old silver, 


ir pin, set with pearls and brilliants. No.2. Hair pin. } ¢ 
o B- edoweh oy No. 4. Chatelaine and watch, in wrought copiiont agai con E Big: ary 
shell, set with Rhine-stones. No.6. Bracelet of etruscan gilt, wit arg’ s ond ta ae 
Side-comb of shell, set with ot ee ~~: =< > ge oe Se An | alae, eo ae 
i - in, for fastening nec . Nou. Ly : _ Lace 
oun tae. be pho y od ow eh a3. fine gold, brilliants and moon-stones. No. 14. Knot of brilliants 
and turquoise on a safety pin of fine gold. 
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The exceptionsare simply those common toany com. 
munity pervaded by human nature and the unregen- 
erate Adam. 

Two of the delightful Army and Navy Germans 
were given in January and the third in February. 
They are always considered among the choicest af- 
fairs of the season, for where else can be gathered to- 
gether such youth and beauty, manliness and gold 
lace? This is, of course, from a debutante stand- 
point! The Bachelors’ isa rivalGerman Club and 
claims to be the swellest and most exclusive, but the 
girls say they have the best time at the Army and 
Navy. 

The engagement of Miss Tillie Emory to Naval 
Cadet Edgar, U. S. N., is announced. Miss Emory 
is the daughter of the late Colonel Campbell Emory, 
U.S. A.,and graud-daughter of General Emory, U, 
S. A.,so lately deceased. The Emorys boast of mar- 
tial blood and training for many generations, and 
the General’s wife is related to the Baches, Porters, 
and the family of Benjamin Franklin. Young Ed- 
gar’s mother married Jerome .Bonaparte and lives 
here in a handsome house on K Street. Both fami- 
lies are pleased with the prospective alliance. 

Mrs. Kennon of ‘‘Tudor Place,’’ Georgetown, has 
just been made regent of the ‘“‘ Louise Home,” Mr. 
Corcoran’s gift to the Southern ladies impoverished 
by the war. She succeeds Mrs. John Marbury, who 
in turn succeeded Mrs. Ogle Taylor, first regent of 
the Home. Mrs. Kennon is nigh upon three-score 
and ten, yet walks erect with springy step, and the 
fire has not yet been quenched in her clear, keen 
eyes. She is a great-niece of George Washington, 
and lives in a quaint, roomy, old-time mansion on 
the Heights, where the well-preserved granddame 
delights in showiug her callers articles which once 
belonged to her distinguished kinsman. L,. W. K. 

————e~<+0 2 —___—__- 
LONDON FASHIONS. 
Bride’s and Bridesmaid’s Dresses. New 
Spring Styles and Fashionable 
Materials. 





LONDON, Feb. 15th, 1888. 

The variety of fabrics for bride’s and bridesmaid’s 
dresses is bewildering. Allthe old standard manu- 
factures of England and France are improved and 
modified, both in warp and heft, and in coloring and 
pattern, and are supplemented by almost countless 
designs from the East. There is a very perfect silk 
muslin that drapes beautifully over satin that is from 
India, and combined with lace festoons beautifully 
appropriate, either for bride’s or her maid’s dresses. 
Lace entirely Pers some of thedresses, and in some 
cases is the dress itself. 

A heavy white satin of ivory shade queens it as 
the bride dress, and no doubt will only end its reign 
when women cease to adorn themselves. Indeed 
Mr. Webb, of Lewis & Allenby, tells me that al- 
though the weavers of carpeted and flowered fabrics 
are making brave struggles with the new and strik- 
ing in fanciful silks and capricious satins, the proba- 
bilities are a slow and sure coming, and perpetual do- 
minion, of plain materials. The beauty of adress is 
to be achieved by color and texture and legitimate 

. draping. 


. 





striving. Oddly enough, their greatest market will 
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“‘ Mix this silk with cotton,’”’ said Mr. Webb, “and 
this effect is simply impossible,’ and he touched a 
web of Poult de soie and crushed it for moment in 
his hand, letting it escape again, only to resume its 
former soft and sweet independence. 

A lady, not a fashion authority, but one who has 
known London in its best-dressed aspect ever since 
Mendelssohn was the favorite of the Prince Consort, 
and before the /rou frou and ruffled short dresses of 
the lost Paris regime shocked the ideas of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, as to the fitness of a queen’s 
clothes, tells me that one of the firm (he may object 
to having his name mentioned) of Lewis & Allenby 
is the very highest authority on women’s dresses in 
Great Britian. : 

“There is no pose about it; nor does he do atti- 
tudes at the Royal Academy, but it is a fact.’’ 

Then may I tell you what I saw materialized in 
the dream room of my prophets. 

Item.—A poem of a dress in ivory white satin, old 
gold satin, green tint velvet and touches of violet. 

The petticoat was of old gold satin of a light shade, 
with aside panel ina relief design of outlining in 
gold cord, extending down the right side to the hem 
of skirt, from the straight line defining the panel 
some subtle curves of broad green stems embroid- 
ered in point passe, blossomed with pale violet hy- 
drangea, like-flowers in bold relief. The embroidery 
of the flowers seemed to be managed in this way: 
The outer circle represents the size of the palest 

blossoms, while the circuit A A, defines a sort of cush- 


ion of pale violet silk, which raised the blossoms 
from the surface of the petticoat; the single blos- 
soms thus appeared to be raised or flattened and 
stuck into this cushion. The effect was bold and 
graceful. Just where the train swept from the waist 
to the floor, drapings of ivory white satin and old ' 
gold entwined as twoscarfs drooped down the side to 
the hem and then were carried back beneath the 
train and concealed there. The train, of dark green © 
silk velvet, was lined with ivory satin and a da/ayeuse 
fringed the border. Of course words cannot paint 
the colors, but I trust I have conveyed the mode. 

Here was a good illustration of the effect obtained 
by silk fabric. It would have been horrid in any- 
thing less than the beautiful silks which this firm 
have made in Lyors to their own order. 

This month of February brings an entirely new 
fabric intothe English market: it is of silk ; a long 
cloth for ladies’ underclothing, of pure white. Itis 
the result of three years of experimenting by Lewis, 
and is at last the success for which they have been 
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Fig. 15. 
NEW UNDER-WEAR. 

IG. 14.—The silk petticoat, as here given, is of colored west, with alternate flounces of lace 
and embroidered muslin to match bands. The front is shaped, faced inside, and buttoned over upon 
the back with small round pearl buttons. The yoke is shaped to the front, gathered in at the back. : 

Fig. 15.—The chemise is a novelty in printed cambric, with Madeira embroidery, and ribbon to match. 

The top is pointed in front and round at back. It is tied on the shoulders with narrow ribbon, as well as 
infront. Moliere and Tuxedo slipper, ornamented with saddler’s stitching cotton. 

Fig. 16.—Skirt for little girl in long cloth dr striped seer-sucker. ; 

Fig. 17.—Ladies’ drawers in batiste, buttoned upon the sides, and with drawing string at back. These 

are safe and suitable for travelling. + 
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be France. It is an English manufacture, but the 
larger proportion of dainty underclothing is worn 
by French women ; a French lady preferring a dain- 
ty, rich array of /ingerie to a wardrobe full of ** swell’’ 
walking dresses. 

Apropos, I took the opportunity of asking Mr. 
Webb about the health-wool, underclothing credited 
to Dr. Jeger, and about which there has been so 
much discussion socially and in the London papers. 
It is simply, in his opinion, the profit on a name or 
a phrase, differing in no essential from the soft, un- 
dyed wool jerseys or woollen sacques made by the 
Shetland peasants and obtainable for about two 
shillings and six pence each. 

The Watteau renaissance means a revival of the 
minuet, and both open up visions of stately brocade 
and the classic in dressing, dear to every woman 
who understands her own points and does not exag- 
gerate them, but is harmonious like big yellow roses 
in an old blue bowl.- The Watteau dresses and the 
minuet mean thatthe richest of fabrics will come 
and come to stay. It is evident that we are approach- 
ing a better era of dress, and when men are as sus- 
ceptible of the reason and influence of good dressing 
as my prophet at Lewis & Allenby’s, the chances 
are that we shall have, before many years, a style 
that will show this age cf ours as having given to 
the stateliness of the old the grace of the new, the 
skill of modern hands guided by a head mindful of 
fitting and the true COMMON SENSE IDEALIZED. 
When they come from Lyons, I willsend you some 
of the fabrics which are being done in that famous 
town by the artists working at the museum and the 
weavers at the looms, for Lewis & Allenby’s serials 
of the brocades of Historic Dress of France. 

The Directorie is.making itself felt, but more of 
this later on, when I will send you a fresh confec- 
tion born of an older one. The indications are of 
a new form of the old polka waist ; one hinting at it 
is just being done here in pale blue and pink bro- 
cade; the front of the bodice at the bust is draped as 
subtly asthe curves in a nave, with silk India muslin, 
and exquisite puffs of pink burst in longish melon- 
like sections over the hips in pink satin puffings ; 
that delightful sleeve, with full puff at the shoulder. 
and full drooping puff at the elbow has appeared, 
and, xot on the street, is picturesque; in a velvet bodice, 
the sleeve below the shoulder and below the elbow 
in tight bands, but slightly broadening and flowing 
at the wrist, it is a beautiful departure from the 
regulation sleeve, and one, a not stout and short 
person can carry off perfectly. - 

Among the silks that will see the light of day this 
month are the printed China silks; the ground is 
white silk of China, printed in colors at Lyons. The 
designs are perpendicular, in stripes broken with 
flowers picturesquely treated ; then again continen- 
tal patterns in dot and lozenge styles, and the classic 
French tie and ribbons of Louis Quartorze. Velours 
illumini is a twice striped silk ; color on color (in the 
yarn, of course), as the great flower artists paint 
flowers. 

How sensible the French are, by the way, of call- 
ing art to their aid, in every department of manu- 
facture, where the greatest” authority’s diction on 
form and colors is so needed. The great David de- 
signed wall paper. Becker, the celebrated costume 
artist of Germany, designs and suggests and com- 
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bines for the artists in dressmaking; and in France 
the dressmaker and milliner go to the artist for ad- 
vice, just as a man goes to his lawyer, or a woman to 
her physician; but here in England, the artists are too 
high and mighty to draw a good fashion plate, so 
that an English magazine has to put up with the 
hideous in dress-drawing, because the high art artist 
(so high she or he is nearly out of sight), thinks it 
infra dig to do fashion plates, or if she will condes- 
cend, it is only at ridiculously high prices. An im- 
mensely chic sash in a white tulle and satin dancing 
dress was of faint pink moive antique sewed in 
doubled to about four inches wide; it was tied ina 
tight knot about ten inches below the waist, then 
fell to the hem, then gathered in a knot at the end, 
and deep strands of steel beads. 

There is in facta great improvement in sashes, 
and although there still lingers with the prevailing * 
styles a hideously broad and stiff sash, this one above 
inspired by the official sash of the dashing charming 
militaire is bringing about a better disposition of the 
good, for good. Sash-like arrangements of ribbons 
are fixed at the right of the belt far back, and at the 
left more forward ; meet low at the left side in front, 
falling in loops and ends. 

CAPRICES. 

This is hardly just, to sum up the hundred and one 
novelties in taste and fancy, under such a transitory 
qualification. In America, ‘‘ Yankee notions”’ is 
the comprehensive need, but this too is hardly digni- 
fied enough to convey the really beautiful objects, 
which belong to the je ne sais guot of house and 
home adorning. For example, a screen of rich 
stamped leather stands eighteen inches high. It has 
a rich bronze-like appearance, shading from a pink- 
ish silver to a deep green, and crimson shading me- 
tallic lines, and showing a design of red ‘‘ May"’ haw- 
thorn stamped in intaglio uponit. It has two folds, 
the inner side of the leaves is lined with old gold 
satin laid in slightly slanting horizontal plaits three 
inches deep, intended to slip photographs in. It is 
a rich ornament, and a useful photograph holder 
and lamp screen combined. 

From Vienna comes artistic reproductions in com- 
position that is neither ivory nor leather, and yet 
seems to partake of the nature of both ; since exquis- 
ite designs of old ivories and metal work are faith- 
fully copied by it. A book cover is a copy of the rich 
wall decorations of the Alhambra. A stationery 
casket is similarly enriched. Card cases and jewel 
cases are also done in the like material. In one jew- 
elcase the ivorine fabric is bound with clasps and 
hinges of seal bronze, and details from designs of 
Beuenvenuto’s Cellini are copied. 

A shield in a yellowish white plastic material, with 
gilded framing, looks like a shield of ivory and gold. 
It is in low relief, well composed, and seems to tell 
the story of a victory. It is an excellent copy of the 
original. I was surprised to find it was not gold and 
ivory, but composition costing only about . $6, and a 
really legitimate decoration, with drapery, ina hall 
or some corner of a room, it should start a train of 
ideas of decorating which I should say would result 
in a room full of beauty and repose. 

The toad-stool fancy still “goes.” An interesting 
and pretty white fungi, from the South Sea, is moun: 5 
tedin metal for an ornamental weight. 

The mushroom further appears in wooden tables 
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of two or three tiers, and in low stool for drawing- 
room, adding to the natural specimens one too often 
meets there. 

A low, solid, occasional chair is strong though 
dainty; its framework is painted an absinthe green, 
indeed, delicate green and white and pink enters 
largely into drawing-room schemes now-a-days. 

A white linen covers some inviting chairs, for 
others beside Mrs. and Mr. Oscar Wilde have the 
white rage in furniture. Surely this must be owing 
to some contrariety in human nature, for London, so: 
smoky and grimy, where one hasto watch one’s 
finger nails and ears lest they present an agricultural 
appearance, would appear to be the last place to ex- 
pose so delicate a surface. 

Apropos, at Mr. Whistler’s private view at his studio 
last month, Mrs. Oscar Wilde wore purple velvet 
plush, with full puffed sleeves. Mrs. Wilde “looks 
well,’ Mrs. Grundy always says. No one has ever 
heard her talk—well, certainly her husband can do 
all that for her, and he does it very well. Fashion- 
able black was represented by Lady Colin Campbell, 
who had her robes slightly sprinkled with jet. 

A talkative person tells of a new beauty, dark and 
chic. Spanish looking, but an ‘‘Unknown.’’ She 
appears well set-off by an elderly father, uncle, 
guardian or husband who forms part of the back- 
ground of her private box. One dress quoted is of 
cream white silk, on which was a pattern in black 
velvet, simulating loosely overlaid loops of velvet 
ribbon. The corsage was low -pointed back and 
front, with a broad sash of black Brussels net lace 
fastened in the back and front, with loops and ends 
of black velvet ribbon exactly the width of that 
pattern on the silk. A band of jet with jet balls 
encircled her neck, and small jet balls swing in her 
ears. Long black undressed kid gloves went nearly 
to the shoulders, and a huge fan of white ostrich 
feathers completed her dress. (She was as much 
looked at as the stage). 

At another theatre lately the same lady wore an 
absinthe green moiré-antique, draped with a thin 
material of the same shade; the thin stuff had broad 
stripes of alteruate lace and watered ribbons. The 
corsage of this costume had a neck of thin stuff, the 
upper part of the sleeve of the thin and the lower 
part of the moiré. With it she wore long gloves of 
the intense red, known as Sang de dau/f, carried a 
crimson fan; she had coral studs in her ears and an 
elaborate necklace of coral mixed in with adsinthe 
green lace, close about the throat. 

At a ball after the play she wore a wrap of blue- 
grey plush reaching to her feet, trimmed round with 
blue fox fur of the same shade as the plush, and lined 
with quilted satin of the same colors ; under this her 
costume was entirely of black lace. No one knew 
who she was, ‘‘on dit.”’ 

A charming bride dress is of white China silk, 
made bias, falling over the plaited edge at the hem 
of the skirt, and finished with a border of dots of 
large Roman pearl beads, placed two inches apart. 
The silk was draped in a sort of a twirl-by-the-wind 
to the waist, a debe corsage, and the neck and arms 
and whole dress veiled by silk India muslin, trimmed 
and edged with Roman pearl beads, arranged as on 
the hem; it was artistically simple in look, but no 
doubt gave the inventor’s brain a good deal of the 
burden of thought. 


A charming tea gown is of black soft corded silk, 
opening in front from the throat over a draped 
scarlet silk front, veiled in black Brussels lace. It is 
very simple and rich, close fitting in the back, under 
a Watteau fold, and has a moderate train. It is far 
more practical than the glorious confections of 
plush and velvet, which are so intricate that the 
idea of elegant and easy simplicity, which was the 
original-idea of the fashions. 

At the marriage of a young Irish bride, of the 
County Clare, last month, her bridesmaids worecream 
white Oriental silk, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
crimson plush vests and muffs, cream bonnets and 
crimson shoes and stockings; they wore pearl and 
gold bangles. 

At another wedding, the bridesmaids’ dresses were 
cream white serge, with Oriental silk, full waist- 
coats, edged with gold braid, and hats trimmed to 
match. At the throat each wore a pearl flower set in 
gold leaves, the gift of the bridegroom, and each car- 
ried graceful baskets, filled with chrysanthemums. 

The polonaise will appear in full favor in March. 
Most dresses are abandoning the basque, save for in- 
door wear, with trained dresses, the continuous 
breadth, from the throat to the bottom, falling 
loosely in front, and fitting in the back perfectly. 

Some of the models have the corsage crossing on 
the front hip, and thus giving a full, long apron 
front below. 

Seven pretty bridesmaids wore dresses of cream 
white surah satins and laces, with salmon pink 
sashes and bows, with hats of white felt, with 
salmon-colored silk tomatch. They carried bouquets 
of orchids, hyacinths, roses and maiden hair ferns, 

Six little girls, who acted as bridesmaids lately, 
were dressed in pale yellow satin, yellow satin hats, 
described in Gopry before, as flaring straws re- 
covered. They wore bronze silk stockings, bronze 
shoes, embroidered in gold, and carried a basket of 
yellow and bronze chrysanthemums, tied with the 
Gordon tartan ribbons. 

Cloth raglans are omnipresent, being made in all 
the known suitable shades in velvet cloth. A favorite 
wrap is a Raglan of colored cloth, trimmed with 
broad, black passementerie and bands of black furs. 
Some of the most stylish garments are of gray cloth, 
in Russian shape,.lapping diagonally in front, with 
long-pointed sleeves and a shawl collar, and deep 
cuffs of gray fur. 

Fur is more used than ever for trimming. For my 
own part, I think there is no richer adornment for a 
velvet gown to wear in the house than fur, and if 
lined with deep, outstanding lace at the throat, the 
effect is rich—always rich. 

PINK HYACINTH, of London. 


Our Paris Letter. 


PARIS, February, 1888. 

Paris is more gay this season than it has been for 
a long time. The new president, M. Carnot, and 
Madame Carnot, have inaugurated an era of festivi- 
ties, which have ngt the formality of the old regime, 
or the dullness of the later one, but are a happy 
mixture of that ease and elegance for which Madame 
Carnot seems to have an especial genius. The en- 
tertainments given at the Elysée have included four 
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state dinners, and there are still balls for February, 
and soirees for March ; beside the afteraoon recep- 
tions of Madame Carnot, which are very delightful 
and, though characterized by a certain dignity, quite 
informal. In this, as in other ways, Madame Car. 
not shows the result of the liberal education she 
received—very different from that of the ordinary 
French girl, who must either be nothing or devote 
herself to some fechnique. 

One of the most charming of the smaller salons 
in Paris is that of Madame Anais Segais, one of the 
most witty and brilliant of the feminine poets and 
writers that the period has developed. An invita- 
tion to her Monday afternoons is eagerly sought for, 
her guests being sure of charming and unique en- 
tertainment. A little protege of Madame Segais, 
who has made a real sensation, is a dramatic 
prodigy, only ten years of age, named Victor Hut. 
This boy recites the finest poetry, in an impassioned 
manner, that would do credit to Talma. 

Another phenominal personage who has been 
heard at these matinees sociales is a young American 
artist, Madamoiselle Nikita, a most striking look- 
ing girl, with a remarkable voice, who has achieved 
a pronounced success in every city where she has 
sung, and has already received the applause of 
famous authorities, and even of royalty, though She 
has been singing for the public but a short time. 

At a soirée recently given by Madame Marchesi, 
another young American, Madamoisélle Eims, was 
introduced, one of her pupils, and a very pretty 
girl, who charmed her audience. She sang a 
romance from the “ Cid,’’ accompanied by the com- 
poser of it, Massena, who stopped several times to 
applaud her. ; 

A feature of the musical season has been the 
sacred concerts given on Monday evenings by the 
Comtesse de Chambrun in the historicai castle of 
the Condé, where she resides. She has had the 
Chapel restored, and the concerts are given here, 
and often led by Gounod, and with Madame Fuschs 
as one of the vocalists. The devout of the dis- 
tinguished'world of Paris form the audience at these 
concerts; and the toilets, though sombre, are mag- 
nificent, and flash with superb parures of gems. 

A wedding that excited a good deal of interest 
lately among the high nobility was that of the 
granddaughter of the beautiful Baroness Tedesco, 
who died so young and so universally loved and 
lamented. The young lady was married at Buch- 
arest to a Vienese gentleman, and received many 
delicate attentions, as well as beautiful gifts, from 
the queen of Roumania, known to the literary 
world as ‘‘Carmen Sylvia,’ and also from the Rou- 
manian nobility. 

A much greater sensation, however, was created 
by the marriage ofeMaurice Bernhardt, the son of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, the tragedienne, and cer_ 
tainly one of the most remarkable ofwomen. Monsier 
Bernhardt is credited with saying that he wanted no 
name but that of Bernhardt ; that it was distinction 
enough to have such a mother. Certainly he looked 
proud and happy enough, as he walked up the aisle 
of the church, with his mother in a wonderful cos- 
tume of mouse-gray velvet anfl fur, leaning upon 
his arm, and looking as young and free from care as 
if she had been her own daughter. The ‘bride, 
the Princess Tarka Jablowaska, is very pétite, but 
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very pretty, and has a dowry which would easily 
support a young couple; but Madame Sarah has 
given them a residence and set them up at house- 
keeping very handsomely in the Boulevard Berthier, 
An idea which has been imported from Russiainto 
Paris is received with great favor by our elegantes, 
It is to always remove your wraps, or fur-lined 
cloak in the ante-chamber, where a servant is 
usually in waiting to assist in its removal and re-ad- 
justment. This is a very useful and desirable pre- 
caution against colds, and though not so practicable 
with visites and other small wraps, is really sanitary 
and necessary in the case of long plush or fur-lined 
cloaks. Mouse-gray, gray-green, and the old shades 
of ecru are very fashionable in Paris this winter, in 
conjunction with old silver and wrought metal orna-’ 
ments. The coppery shades of red have given place 
to the richer mahogany and ruby shades, and these 
are veiled with lace, or trimmed with panels, vests 
and shoulder ornaments of fine jet. The coat dress, 
with inserted front and revers of velvet or em- 
broidery, will be fashionable this spring for walking 
costumes, and will be wrap and dress combined. 
VIOLA. 





Description of a Cross-cut Bodice. 


The pattern consists of six pieces ; back, first and 
second curved sidepieces, front, and upper and under 
of sleeve. The pattern is cut for an average figure 
of 36 bust, and may be enlarged or reduced a size by 
letting out or taking in at the seam under the arm 
between the front and second curved sidepiece. A 
mark on the armhole shows where the inner seam 
of the sleeve should be set in, and another on the 
under sleeve where the extra length of the upper 
sleeve should be gathered to make the elbow. No 
allowance for turnings is made on the pattern. The 
novelty of the French cross-cut consists in taking 
large darts (or breast plaits) out of the front, with a 
view to throwing the part of the dress marked 
“cross ’’ on the diagram very much on the cross of 
the material. This ‘‘cross”’ part should be stretched 
tightly down the length when tacking on the lining 
to prevent wrinkling at the waist. The darts should 
be sewn together, but should not be cut off inside 
the dress until after it has been fitted on. 

A LESSON IN STRIPE CUTTING. 

The stripes, plaids, and checks so much in vogue 
now, present great difficulties in their cutting out, 
to the inexperienced, amateur, though they are really 
not difficult to understand if once the rules by which 
they should be cut are clearly stated. Consequently, 
we offer some hints to those who design to make use 
of the cross-cut bodice illustrated. The striped dia- 
gram shows the method of laying the six pieces of 
the pattern on a striped material in order to produce 
the most stylish result. The diagram is supposed to 
represent a width of striped material, on which the 
light and dark stripes are each an inch wide. On it 
the pieces of the pattern are laid, generally by the 
guiding points, Ato B. For convenience in making 
the explanation clear, the pieces on the diagram are 
shown without the turnings, which must be allowed 
outside the fitting lines when cutting out a dress. 
Therefore, when the lining is cut out, and the fitting 
lines marked on by a tracing wheel, or any other 
plan you follow, you should put a pin through the fit- 
ting line and fix it at the A or B, or the 1 or 20f my 
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explanation. Do not fix the edge 
of the lining, for if the two edges 
were very carefully matched, and 
then a seam sewn up (which 
would take turnings from each 
edge), all thecare would be wasted, 
and the matching entirely spoiled. 

The material is folded down the 
length (selvedge to selvedge), with 
great care in the folding to have 
the dark stripes of the upper 
side fixed exactly on the top of 
the dark side of the under side, 
and the light ones the same. 
Then, when the material thus 


folded is cut out, the two pieces 
(two fronts; two backs, and so on), 
are cut at once, and by being thus 
doubled, the under side is sure to 
be the same as the upper one. 

Notice, before we begin, that on 
every piece of the pattern as it 
lays on the striped diagram there 
is an A, and also a B, or else there 
isai1,and alsoaz2. On the back 
and front there are both A and B, 
and 1 and 2. 

The letters indicate the points. 
by which a BD oacgege is laid on 
stripes to produce a certain result, 
and the ~ are to help you to 
understand directions. In this 
style the A and B are fixed at one 
part of the pattern, in another 
Style they might be at another 
part of each piece altogether ; but 
wherever they are put, the pattern 
must be laid on by them (accord- 
ing to directions), as they control 
the position in which the other 
parts of the pieces fall on the ma- 
terial. If these Vy are right, 
the other parts will be right too. 

For instance, on the front the A 
is at the neck, and the B is at the 
waist. In laying the front pattern 
on the stripes preparatory to cut- 
ting, A is placed on the middle of 
a dark stripe, and B on another, 
four dark ones to the left, includ- 
ing the two on which the guides 
are fixed. This will give you 
seven V’s—four dark and three 
light—between neck and waist, 
running diagonally forward to 
meet down the centre of the front. 
From the A to the B, then, or from 
neck to waist, is the guiding lay 
of the front in this cut. 

We next turn to the second side 
piece, which is cut to run exacfly 
with the front.. The waist (2) and 
the end of the armhole (1) of the 
latter fall in certain positions on 
the stripes, which must be care- 
fully noted. 1 is on the left side 
of a dark stripe ; 2 is on the right 
side of a dark one four dark stripes 
to the left, including the two 
stripes on which they fall, Wher- 
ever these parts come (whether as 
on the diagram or otherwise), see 
that the 1and the 2 of the second 
side piece lay on the the stripes in 
exactly the same way by matching 
the 1 and 2 on the material ex- 
actly as the front 1 and 2are. It 
has been done so on the diagram. 

The back is also shown laid on 
to be cut in the fashionable V 
style. The A at the neck is put 
half-way into adark stripe, and 
the B atthe waist is put into a 
dark one four dark stripes to the 
right of it, including the ones on 
which the guides are fixed. 
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In V’s, the style of the first side piece varies. (To 
save mistakes being made, let me here distinctly 
state that the first curved side piece is the longer of 
the two, and that it fits into the back, the smaller 
one coming between it and the front.) One new 
and pretty style is to cut it to run with the front, 
matching it to the curved side of the second curve, 
as I have previously explained that the latter should 
be matched to the side of the front. The effect, 
when made up, is very good. It imparts a desirable 
apgpeones of hollowness and roundness to the back 
of the waist, and makes it look slender as well. 

The ordinary way of cutting this curve is to match 
it exactly to the back, which is done as follows: 
Note the position of the back 1 and 2. 1 is the top of 
the curve, and 2 is the waist. On the diagram they 
both fall to the left of the same dark stripe. Very 
often the 1 falls on a stripe two or three away to the 
right of the one on which the 2 comes; whichever 
way they come, place the 1 and 2 of the curved 
sidepiece on exactly the same part of the same color- 
ed stripe, and take care that they are exactly the 
same number of stripes apart, either to the left or to 
the right, as the case may be. The matching is the 
important point here. After they are sewn together, 
the stripes of the back and sidepiece should look 
quite unbroken, excepting for the seam which will 
run down them, and which shows that the pattern 
was cut in two pieces. 

The matching, as it comes here, is very easy, as the 
1 and 2 both happen to fall on the same stripe; but 
this is not always so, and care must be taken to keep 
up the matching in the tacking out and putting to- 
gether, as well as in the cutting out. 

The slteves, to match the V cut of dress, should 
also be cut across the stripes. The guides A and B 
are from the top to the bottom of the inside seam, 
and should be across as many stripes as the front. 
They should always go with the front, thus: If the 
front lays over eight stripes from right to left, the 
sleeves should be the same. 

Care should be taken to put the two A’s (of both 
upper and under sleeve) into the same part of the 
same colored stripe, both in a light one or both ina 
dark one, so that the V’s run to match down the in- 
side seam of the arm, when the dress isdone. V’s, 
formed of a dark and light stripe running to match, 
would have no qualification, except that of novelty, to 
recommend them. In cutting the V style of dress, 
the more stripes crossed, the greater will, be the 
number of V’s down back and front; but the more 
stripes crossed, the more nearly horizontal will they 
be across the figure, and, as this is not desirable, it 
will be found a fair rule to cross inch-wide stripes the 
quantities indicated—say, from six to eight stripes 
only, four dark and three or four light. 





Shoulder Scarf. 


LACK mohair wool anda medium fine crochet 

hook are required in working this scarf. The 
wodl being very fine, is taken double. The scarf con- 
sists of four bandsof gimp crochet about 2% yards 
long, which are connected to one another by rows of 
crochet work, and then surround with crochet 
edging. For the gimp crochet, a metal or wire fork, 
shaped like a hairpin, with the prongs 2% inches 
apart, is required. To begin the work, form a loop 
with the crochet needle in the usual manner, with- 
draw the needle from the loop, and hold it between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand; take up 
the fork in the same fingers, the closed end down- 
wards, placing it so that it lies upon the end of the 
wool tahoe the loop; bring the wool between the two 
prongs, around behind the one to the right, and 
then around the fingers of the left hand, as in 
ordinary crochet or knitting. Insert the needle into 
the loop, put the wool arourid it once and pull it 
through, turn the fork from right to left, sothat the 
wool will now lie on the right prong,* put the wool 
around the needle and form a new loop, work a 
single crochet around the upper coil of the loop on 
the left prong, turn the fork from right to left, and 
continue to repeat from *; work the single crochet 
stiches very tight. After aes Poe fry our lengths 
of gimp, work in rows around them as follows: 1st 
tow. A single on the stitch before the first loop, 5 
chain stitches,* catch the next 16 loops together 
with a single, 5 chain, 1 single around the stitch be- 
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fore the following loop, 5 chain, repeat from*; at the 
end of the gimp, work 5 chain, and catch the first 8 
loops on the other side together with a single, so that 
the pattern will alternate with that on the first side, 
then continue the pattern. The crochet must be 
quite loosely worked.—2nd row. 3chain, 1 single on 


SHOULDER SCARF. 


the 2d of the first 5 chain, 3 chain, a single on the 
following 2d stitch, 3 chain, a single on the 2d of 
the next 5 chain, * 3 chain, a shell on the next single 
(for the shell 4 times by turns, put the wool around 
the needle, and take up a loopthrough the single 
grasping over the wool with the needle, a a loop 
through all the loops on the needle, and then work a 
single around the coils of the shell), twice by turns 3 
chain and 1 single on the middle one of the next 5 
chain; repeat from *, but across the ends of the strips 
work chain scallops instead of shells.—3rd row. 
Along the sides only, not across the ends, work by 
turns a shell on the middle chain of the next 3, and 3 
chain. Toconnect the bands of gimp crochet, catch 
together the middle one of every 3 chain of both with 
a single and work 3chain between thesingles. Hav- 
ing connected the four bands, work the edging around 
the outside as follows: istrow. Byturnsasingleon 
the middle of 3 chain, 3.chain.—2d row. A single on 
the middle of the next 3 chain, 2 chain, 4 double on 
the middle of the following 3 chain, 2chain, repeat. 
—3d row. A single on the next single, 2 chain, 4 
double between the middle 2 of the next 4 double, 2 
chain, repeat.—4th-6th rows. Work as in the preced- 
ing row, but in the lastrow work 6 doubleinstead of 4. 
. 


Description of Colored Plate. 


THE designs represented in the beautiful 

toilets given on the front page convey 
an accurate idea of elegant reception toilets. 
The first is a combination of rich brocade in 
Scotch thistle pattern, with satin and crépe. 
The second dress shows the fashionable 
redingote in velontine, with brocade front 
and soft vest, and sash of crépe de Chine. 
The revers are trimmed with narrow passe- 
menterie, which forms a rich braided cord. 
The graceful arrangement of drapery on 
Fig. 1, and the disposition of folds in vest 
and collar of Fig. 2, deserve particular atten- 
tion, as they exhibit the latest results of the 
modiste’s art. 
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THE SHOPPER. 








Februaty is the bargain month of the year; it is 
the month when a certain and shrewd class of shop- 
pers are out in force, buying odds and ends, holiday 
left-overs, and the jackets, muffs, gloves, suits, coats, 
caps; hats and other articles which dealers do not 
want tocarry over till next season. It requires judg- 
ment and experience to pick out the one thing de- 
sirable from the many that are very undesirable, but 
which are spread out and advertised in glowing 
terms to catch the unwary. Still there are ‘‘ bar- 
gains” here and there, and many thrifty women 
wait to make important winter purchases till the 
first of January is passed and the reductions are 
made previous to taking account of stock. 

One season treads so fast upon another now-a-days 
that it is difficult to tell when winter shopping ends, 
or that for summer begins. While one woman is 
buying her winter furs, literally another is making 
a first choice of fresh summer ginghams, cambrics, 
and challies. 

Altman & Co., of New York, opened their first 


instalment of Scotch and English spring cottons and 
woollens early in January, and these were not left 
over from last season, but novelties—fresh goods, 
perfectly new in design, and such as not been seen 
last season. The challies are printed on cream 
grounds, but the figures, instead of being detached, 
show long, slender stalks and tendrils with flowerets 
which only star, but do not cover the surface. The 
new Scotch ginghams are lovely, the checks and 
stripes are formed by bars, partly of drawn work, 
partly simple embroidery, feather-stitch or herring- 
bone. Thecolors are delicate ; the worked portions 
in white upon gray, blue, pink, heliotrope, lilac or 
buff; different shades often blending in one color. 

The winter sales of Redfern and other ladies’ tail- 
ors afford an opportunity which women of taste, but 
limited means, are not slow to take advantage of to 
acquire a more than usually stylish coat, jacket or 
costume. The pleasure of wearing a perfectly fitting 
and perfectly finished garment must be experienced 
to be appreciated, and the principal advantage of 
wealth is the comfort of living in an atmosphere of 
fine (not showy) but really nice things, and of always 
having work done beautifully and well. 
cipal misery of poverty is dirt,’’ said a lady once. 
“Tf I could always be clean and among clean people, 
I would just as leave be poor as rich.”’ But there is 
another misery, and that is coarse, harsh, ill-fitting 
clothing. 

By the way, ladies who intend to go abroad this 
season are advised to include in their articles for the 
voyage a bottle of Colgate’s Glycerine Lotion ; it is 
very cooling, soothing and delightful, absolutely 
essential to comfort on board a steamer. 

Lewis & Allenby, of London, have just brought out 
a new white “ silk longcloth” for brides’ and brides’- 
maids underwear. It is an exquisite fabric, fine as 
silk, soft as crepe, washable as cotton cloth. Lewis 
& Allenby are famous for their beautiful brides’ and 
original brides’-maids dresses. Thirty young Ameri- 
can ladies were furnished last month with bridal 
outfits from this well-known firm. 
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John Wanamaker’s Hotel Walton is a perfect para- 
dise of a h@mfe for working women. Indeed, very 
few girls who live with their parents can command 
such service and the comforts and luxuries provided 
for them there, at the nominal cost of $3.50 a week, 
which sum pays also the laundry bill for a dozen 
pieces of wearing apparel. A swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, reading-room, parlors with pianos and an 
organ have all been provided for the use and amuse- 
ment of the guests of the Hotel. 


The bargain sales at Sharpless Bros. will not end 
until after the grand opening of spring styles. How- 
ever those sales will not present the seasonable ex- 
position of new dress goods in silks, habit cloths and 
cotton materials, which they will tell about as they 
appear in a circular price-list of specialties which 
they intend to issue every mouth this year, after the 
spring novelties are in, for the benefit of out of town 
buyers, who can become complimentary subscribers 
for the circular of styles in materials by simply send- 
ing their names and addresses to Sharpless Brothers, 
Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gilbert habit cloths, fifty inches wide, all wool, 
even threaded, fine, light in weight and in beautiful 
new self-colors, at 75 cents a yard, will be largely 
used for spring costumes; and so will the mixed 
cloths, the same quality, width and price, which 
show in the irregular salt and pepper spots, new 
color effects in white with one color, in two hues or 
in two tints of one color. 

New cotton cloths—never have there been so many 
handsome and useful creations in cotton as are pre- 
sented thisseason. The sheerest muslin a mere tis- 
sue, with silken lustre, is woven of spider web 
threads of the finest fibre cotton, and every kind of 
woollen material is reproduced in the snowy yield of 
the boll ; the new cretonnes are in the designs and 
colors of the Oriental stuffs in silk and wool, and 
very stylish curtains are made of these inexpensive 
goods, and also of cotton or canton flannels which 
come in all the new and rich colors, and also in the 
figured varieties in similar designs to those seen in 
the heavy plushes now used for curtains or coverings 
for furniture. 

The latest cotton novelty is a dress material known 
as Outing cloth, which is, in reality, a flahnel ging- 
ham, which has fine body with the soft fuzzy surface 
of the fancy flannels intended for sacques, robes, 
wrappers and dresses. The Outing cloths come in 
all the flannel colors and combinations, and as they 
wash well, wear well and make up stylishly they 
will be popular during the spring and summer, not 
only for home wear, but for general service in the 
country and at the seaside for boating, lawn tennis 
and other out of door amusements. 

There are two materials known as Toile du Nord. 
One is a straight pile plush, the other is a cotton 
fabric, which proves on trial to be one of the most 
serviceable and prettiest cotton cloths. It isa fine 
substantial domestic gingham, which comes in solid 
colors and in the Scotch checks and plaids with 
entirely original combinations of new tones. Toile 
du Nord washes beautifully, and wears splendidly, 
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and sells for only 12% cents a yard. We mention 
these goods because they are just the fabrics needed 
now to make up into school dresses for young girls, 
for children and for housekeeper’s home or working 
gowns. F 

A material which with care can be worn the entire 
season without needing doing up,*ig the Royal 
satine, a specialty of Sharpless Brothers, who control 
the sale of the entire productions of the mills. These 
satines are fine and smooth in body, with lustrous 
surface finish in rich, neutral and light ground 
colors, showing printed designs after those in the 
finest French satines; and, indeed, they so closely 
resemble their foreign sisters, that one is puzzled to 
know why French satines cost 35 cents a yard and 
the Royal is marked at only 12% cents a yard. 
Dresses of these satines are finished with collar, 
cuffs and sometimes vest of velvet or velvetina int he 
ground color of the material. 

MARVELLOvS EFFICACY.—Sunburn, redness, chil- 
blains, chaps and light cutaneous affections are cured 
by Cr&ME SIMON recommended by all doctors 
of Paris, and adopted by every lady of fashion. It 
whitens, fortifies and perfumes the skin, and gives 
avelvety appearance. J. Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, 
Paris, and Park & Tilford’s, New York. 

Everybody has heard of the Magazin Du Bon 
Marché in the Rue de Bac, Paris. It has been the 
most popular shop in the world for a quarter of a 
century, and has created for its proprietress, 
Madame Boucicault, a colossal fortune. Perhaps it is 
not out of place in the ‘“‘shopper”’ to give a few of 
the interesting facts of this marvellous merchant- 
woman’s life, now that death has summed up her 
good works. Madame Boucicault was a poor peasant 
girl, a laundress, when she left her native village, 
and became asales-woman in the Petit St. Thomas, a 
shop also in the Rue de Bac. Here she met her hus- 
band, Aristide Boucicault; she was then twenty. 
eight years old. Her husband belonged toa much 
better family, but he and she fell in love with each 
other, and determined to set up in business on their 
own account. At this period of her career there was 
a good deal of distress in Paris, and she made a reso- 
lution to sell as near to cost price as she possibly 
could afford to poor folk. This class became the 
customers of the shop, and she provided a special 
class of goods, which were on sale every Saturday 
evening. This effort brought its own reward, andthe 
poor shop was raised to such a pitch of prosperity that 
its proprietors bought the house next door, and one 
by one many others, until they owneda whole block. 
This block they demolished not many years ago, and 
on its site stands the palatial Bon Marché, the annual 
business of which ranges from forty to fifty millions 
of dollars, which employs thousands of hands, and 
has always been marked by the admirable arrange- 
ments the founders have made for the comfort and 
welfare of their employés of all grades. 

Mme. Boucicault was not a mere business woman ; 
she, like her husband, who died some years ago, was 
a philanthropist in the broadest sense of the term. 
In her lifetime she devoted millions of francs to the 
welfare of her enoromous staff, and to charitable 
purposes generally. The concert and reading-rooms 
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of the Bon Marché were endowed at her suggestion 
by her husband, and not long ago she added nearly 
a million of dollars to an insurance and retiring fund 
which he created for their benefit. Her greatest act 
of generosity was the admission of ninty-six mem- 
bers of her staff as shareholders in the Bon Marché, 
They had, between what they had saved and what 
she and her husband had given them, a capital of 
£300,000. Her part amounted to halfa million ster- 
ling, independently of plant and premises. The 
porters, coachmen, and stablemen were all provided 
for by means ofa retiring fund, from which, if they 
were dismissed, they could withdraw the money 
sunk therein, with interest at 3% per cent. ‘‘I have 
no near relations,’’ she once said after her only son’s 
death, ‘‘and no happiness, unless in what I enjoy in 
the pleasures of those Ihelp.’’ So she founded an 
asylum for old men, near her suburban residence at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses. At her native commune of 
Verjux she endowed two schools, built a bridge 
at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars, endowed 
ten beds in the Bellevue Hospital, and gave in the 
hard winter of 1879 to the poor of Paris 30,000 
blankets. 


Now in her will she has crowned the many good 
works which had won her so much affection and 
respect, and left her entire fortune, exceeding twenty 
millions of dollars. to her assistants and to charities. 
The assistants receive legacies ranging from 10,000fr. 
to 10ofr., according to position and length of service, 
the total being estimated at 16,000,ooofr. Her country 
house, worth 1,000,000fr., is to be a convalescent home 
for the assistants. Another million is bequeathed to 
the GEuvre des Jeunes Ouvriers de Sait Nicolaus—a 
working boy’s charity, and half a million each to two 
girls’ charities, L’Internat Professional de la Rue 
Pipus and Les Jeunes Economes. To the various 
societies for the benefit of painters and sculptors, 
musicians, actors, inventors, teachers, and even for 
the aid of destitute Parisian journalists, legacies, in 
each case amounting to 100,o00fr., have been be- 
queathed. M. Pasteur, in addition to the £6000 
already given him, receives £4000. Eight institu- 
tions have 100,000fr. each, and two 50,000fr. ©ach. 
Three houses of refuge are to be founded in the 
provinces at a cost of 2,645,o00ofr. Two asylums for 
the aged have 600,oc0fr. each. Three pictures are 
bequeathed to the State, and the table linen and 
plate to the Legion of Honor girl’s school. The 
Paris poor have 210,000fr., the Archbishop has 300,- 
ooofr., the Protestant churches have 100,000fr., the 
Greek church receives 25,o00fr., and the Chief Rabbi 
100,000fr. There are numerous bequests to relatives 
of her husband’s family and friends, and the residue 
is to go to the erection of a hospital in Paris. Thous- 
ands of persons belonging to all classes turned out 
to see their benefactress borne to her last home. 
The service was held at St. Thomas d’Aquin, and 
there was a long and imposing procession thither, 
and then to Mont Parnasse cemetery, to the grave of 
the deceased’s husband and son. Victor Hugo, it is 
said, wrote under Carolus Durant’s portrait of Mme. 
Boucicault ‘La force et la bonté,’”’ words that sum 
up the noble woman’s nature, 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 








The Early Flower Garden. 
URING the month of March the lovers of 
flowers begin to plan and make arrange- 
ments for the little flower garden, which is 
to enhance the outdoor surroundings of the 
home, and to furnish all the cut flowers 
that will be required during the warm 
months of Spring and Summer. They con- 
sult the catalogues for the ‘novelties,’ > and 
purchase a collection of the seeds of those 
things wliich are highly recommended, of 
course taking care to provide a good share 
of those sufficiently tested to be regarded as 
“stand-bys.’’ Such a garden is always satis- 
factory to the owner in proportion to the 
judgment displayed in the selection of the 
plants. March is none too early to begin 
selecting the flowers that are to be grown 
out of doors. when the weather is warm 
enough, and the design of the garden may 
also be sketched in the mind, or traced on 
paper for convenience sake. Of course 
there are certain general outlines of the 
garden that cannot be changed from year 
to year, such as ferneries, hanging pots, and 
centre mounds; but a great deal of artistic 
designing may be done each Spring that 
will greatly enhance the general effect of 
the garden and home. Judicious forethought 
and planning will enable one to have pretty 
gardens blooming early in the Spring, and 
throughout the Summer months, until late 
Fall. To do this, however, seeds will have 
to be grown in the house in boxes or pots 
long before the frost has left us, and the 
work continued until the balmy weather of 
June has arrived. 

But before the outdoor garden is attended 
to, the window garden plants that have been 
blessing us with their presence all through 
the cold season, must be made ready for 
their season in the openair. While they re- 
main within, the increasing heat requires 
that they have greater care in ventilation 
and in freeing them from insects. Plants 
that are taken out in summer, if wanted to 
bloom in pots next winter, should be kept 
in the pots. If they are turned out in the 
open ground, they cannot be satisfactorily 
potted again. It is much better, however, 
to start with new plants from cuttings. 


Such plants may often be plunged in the 
border, in the pots, with good results, Pots 
that are seg out on mild days of Spring 
should stand on a. layer of coal-ashes to keep 
out worms. Such plants should be set in 
partial shade, bus never under the drip of 
trees. Roots of dahlias and cannas, and 
bulbs of tuberoses and gladiolus, if laid in 
boxes of soil, exposed to the sun on warm 
days, and taken in at night, may be appreci- 
ably forwarded, and ready to plant out much 
earlier than otherwise. 

Long wooden boxes, of aconvenient dey“: 
and width, are better than stone pots fv. 
raising plants from seedsindoors. A | 
surface and more soil are given, and, beaiua. 
taking up less room, the boxes are more con- 
venient in shifting around. Unless the 
windows face on the south side of the house, 
the seed-box will have to be removed once 
or twice aday. They require more sun for 
their germination, and successful growth 
after coming up, than even the house-plants. 
Among the annuals that need sowing in the 


boxes indoors, the mignonette is the most 


popular, It should have good rich soil for 
its growth, and the seeds should be put in 
the boxes about a month before mild weather 
in the open air. When the plants are well 
up they should be separated, and not allow- 
ed to crowd each other in the box, and thus 
impair their vitality. When set out in the 
garden each stalk should be planted sepa- 
rate, and tied toa small stake. They make 
beautiful plants for border purposes, and for 
the centre of mounds when planted in the 
shape of a star or double cross. Pansies, 
phloxes, begonias, zinnias, and petunias 
should also find room in the boxes, so that 
they will receive a good start before being 
planted in the garden. When planted in 
thick beds they make a beautiful appear- 
ance. If a piece of ground, twenty feet 
square, is divided into a large centre triangle, 
and the four corners filled up with smaller tri- 
angles, the longest line of each running 
parallel with one side of the main figure, 
an attractive garden can be made. Let a 
smaller triangle in the centre figure be plant- 
ed with pansies, with a deep border of phlox- 
es surrounding it. Plant the four corner 
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triangles with zinnias, begonias, - petunias 
and fuchsias. The square will then be made 
complete. If desired, a border of mignon- 
ette might be placed around the whole 
square, which would adda pretty green to 
the brilliant array of colors. * 

If roses are to be obtained by mail, they 
should be ordered early, and kept in the 
house until the weather is mild enough to 
set them out without danger of frost or 
chilly nights. Slips taken from the old 
bushes do better, however, and after they 
are taken off, the wood surrounding the cut 
on the parent plantis apt to blacken and 
die down to the next leaflet joint, unless 
some fine, dry earth is applied to the wound. 
The slips are then started in small frames. 
As soon as they root, put them in pots, un- 
til they can be transplanted. A rose garden 
of itself is a pretty sight, but when they are 
combined with other flowers their beauty 
is only enhanced. Large rose-bushes make 
beautiful centre pieces for circular flower 
beds, where the blossoms of several varieties 
may be made to mingle together, so that 
they would all appear to be growing on the 
same bush. For borders they are also well 
adapted; but it is a mistake to plant roses 
under or around a tree, or on the shady side 
of the house. Of all flowers they need the 
greatest sunshine, and if they have all this 
that they want, and good, rich, mellow soil, 
they will flourish without much attention. 

Perhaps the bed that will be most enjoyed 
in the Summer-time, will be that planted 
with native ferns, surrounded by a border of 
small rose bushes that have been raised from 
slips. The different varieties of ferns may 
be gathered from the hill-sides and marshy 
places of almost any country. For those 
who have the time and inclinatian to devote 
- themselves to the improvement of their gar- 
den, an effective novelty could be made by 
collecting all the wild flowers and ferns found 
in the neighborhood, and planting them in 
general disorder in one large bed. Small 
white Canada violets, bordered by the feath- 
ery heads of meadow rue; modest buds of 
bloodroot, with just a glimmer of their 
snowy and golden faces beneath the dark 
green leaf; wild lilies of the valley, and 
delicate maiden-hair ferns, and polypod and 
woodsia, would rival iu appearance a garden 
of cultivated plants. These are not found 
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in the catalogues of seedsmen; but in na. 
ture’s catalogue they stand first on the list, 
and no pleasanter picture can be imagined 
than such abed. Build a sort of rockery 
with old stones, on which the moss has 
gathered, if possible, and let the ferns he 
growing around this impromptu pile. Gath. 
er plenty of soft, satin-like moss from the 
swamps, and cover many of the stones with 
it to give an additional effect ; fill in the cen- 
tre with rich earth, so that ferns and wild 
flowers may grow from out of the pile of 
stones. In fact, by covering many of the 
stones with soil, and planting the smaller 
wild flowers in it, and then hiding the dirt 
from sight by moss, the whole rockery can 
be changed intoa picture of exquisite at- 
tractiveness, asif by magic. Such rockeries 
are becoming quite common now before 
country houses, where regular gardeners are 
employed to superintend the work around 
the place; but they can be made, and kept 
in good condition, with but little expense, 
by any one interested in the growth and 
cultivation of flowers. The ferns and wild 
plants, however, require more water than 
the cultivated ones, and it would be well if 
they could be thoroughly watered every eve- 
ning in the spring and summer-time by 
means of a hose with a sprinkler over the 
nozzle. G. E. W. 
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THE TRUE HOME LIFE. 





BY JENNY JUNE. 





ie answering the call of the chairman of 
the House and Home Committee to say 
something, as to what the true home should 
be, it must be remarked that the best that © 
can be done is to suggest some of the essen- 
tial elements that make up the home, and © 
that no attempt will be made to describe the > 
perfect or ideal home which must be the 
outgrowth of ideal conditions, such condi- ~ 
tions as are at present the lot of few. There 
is nothing that we need, in dealing with 
ourselves as well as with others, more, that 
to take into account circumstances and en- 
vironment, and not try for, or expect too, 
much, but up to the mark we may hope t@ ~ 
reach, endeavor to do the thing well. rs 
A true home needs for its beginning true ~ 








* Read at the January meeting of the Sorosis it 
New York City. : . 
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love. 


That is the foundation of home-life, 
for the building of the home requires pa- 
tience, faithfulness, a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
a willingness to lose oneself, to become ab- 
sorbed in work for, and the welfare of others. 
The wisdom that rules everything was never 
more manifest than in this first, primary 
enlargement of self into larger uses. It does 
not demand too much of us. Love, the 
strongest, the sweetest feeling of the human 
heart was implanted, and the family made 
the outgrowth. It is to other selves, to hus- 
band, wife and children that we devote our 
lives, and in their happiness and welfare 
which makes our own; that we are asked to 
lose our minor personal wishes, tastes and 
inclinations. 

One who does not enter married life with 
this spirit has no right to enter it at all. It 
is not wrong to have strongly individualized 
tastes, ideas, proclivities, and desire to work 
these out in a career or calling outside of 
the home, but if this is the main object in a 
woman’s life, if it takes the first place in her 
thoughts, her hopes, her wishes and her 
aspirations, then she ought not to marry ; for 
though she may create a centre of social life 
and a resting-place for herself, possessing 
many of the elements of a home, she can 
never be two distinct persons, both fitted to 
their place, both performing their duty at 
home, and their duty abroad with equal 
thoroughness, honesty and earnestness. 

I make the distinction here between a 
man and a woman, because the man is the 
natural bread-winner and provider, and his 
devotion to a calling or profession is neces- 
sary to his success in obtaining provision for 
his family. 

The woman is the natural care-taker, and 
if her efforts and energies are not largely 
occupied in putting what the man earns to 
its’ best use, his efforts and objects will fail 
of their best fulfillment. Naturally, there 
are exceptions to the rule of children, and a 
wide diversitv in the measure of care which 
fall to individuals who undertake to unite 
in the building up of a true home life; but 
we are not dealing with the exceptions, but 
with the circumstances which usually grow 
out of the union of a man and woman, rich 
or poor, the difference in means and re- 
sources having little to do with the excep- 
tions and performance of duty in the case, 


except that wealth and position are barriers 
to the exercise of a. woman’s most sacred 
duties and privileges; and so far are not 
sources of happiness, but hindrance, unless 
she possesses a spirit of womanliness that 
riscs superior to the influence of environ- 
ment. There is no joy in this world like 
that of a wife who truly loves, and is truly 
loved by her husband; who has been well 
taught in a well kept home previous to her 
marriage ; who finds her husband conscien- 
tious and willing to supply the family needs 
to the best of his ability; who accepts her 
share of the compact which binds them re- 
ligiously, and endeavors to make out of the 
materials which their combined forces have 
brought together a healthful, happy, and 
beautiful home. And here let me say that 
everything depends upon the way she takes 
it—the glasses through which she sees life, 
and her work, as to what the result will be. 
There are some women who can never see 
but one side of whatever is’ presented to 
them, and that is the hard side. 

Whatever they do is more difficult for 
them than it is for anyone else. If they 
walk or they ride, if they go out or stay at 
home, if they have dealings with people, the 
butcher, the baker, or the candle-maker, 
they always encounter difficulties and trials 
that are exceptional, and that do not ordi- 
narily fall to the lot of women. They make 
a virtue of the laborious performance of 
services that could just as well be done by 
others, and neglect the more vital matters 
of strict supervision in the matter of cleanli- 
ness, healthful food, intelligent knowledge 
of events, and the cultivation of the social 
and intellectual, as well as the domestic side 
of life. 

This domestic one-sidedness is a prolific 
cause of the joylessness of many homes, of 
petty irritattons, and the wear and tear of 
nerves among men and women, and even 
children. With the growth of a many- 
sided civilization, pleasant, healthful, and 
restful conditions in our home life become 
all the more necessary to our enjoyment of 
progressive blessings (which necessarily en- 
tail greater responsibilities), and also to the 
rounded development and preparation of the 
children for the place they are to occupy in 
the grand march of the future. There is no 
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real solid comfort where relations are strain- 
ed, where the effort is constantly to do some 
large thing at the sacrifice of the smaller 
ones, where pretence and display furnish 
the spring of action to Which the vital needs, 
the every day requirements, and even hon- 
esty and truth are sacrificed. All this is 
largely the work and the result of the work 
of the woman. The size of the house, the 
amount of machinery, the cost put into it 
will dedend upon the position and resources 
of the man; but the spirit that pervades, 
the bread that is eaten, the kind and meas- 
ure of hospitality, depend upon the woman. 
Rev. Robert Collyer, in a little work just 
published, says: ‘‘ You shall go into a hun- 
dred homes and find the ‘new name,’”’ or, 
as he means, the real nature of those who 
have reared them. “It will be beauty or 
deformity, simplicity or pretension, clean- 
ness or covering up of dirt, sunshine or 
gloom.’”’ Whatever it is, it existed in those 
who made it before they worked it out, and 
is a simple revelation of what was in them. 
We write our own histories in every act, 
every result of our lives, so that he who runs 
may read. Farther along in the chapter 
Mr. Collyer says: ‘‘Or, perhaps, you will 
break bread somewhere, and the real mame 
or real nature which belongs to you will 
soon be known to those who come to your 
home in the breaking of bread. Is it such 
bread as should not be eaten? and does the 
house-mother blame the poor maid in the 
kitchen? It may happen so once, but, as a 
rule, all the food that is eaten is as if it were 
made by the house-mother, though she may 
never have touched it ; and if there is death 
in the pot, it is to be laid at her door.” 

This is a serious view of the house- 
wife’s responsibilities, but it is the true 
one. Health, strength, development, power 
for work, capacity for enjoying life, the 
enjoyment itself, all depend upon the order, 
the cleanliness, the sanitary care, the health- 
ful food, the wholesome habits of the 
home ; andif these are not under regular 
and intelligent supervision, the result will be 
frequent change, break-up and final disaster, 
with nothing genuine or satisfactory to look 
back upon. 

A serious problem, that of working with 
inadequate resources frequently assails those 
who conscientiously desire to live true home 
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lives in our large cities, and the temptation 
to sacrifice real and essential things to what 
the world and society seem to demand of us 
is very strong. If the desire exists in us to 
formulate a true life, to live it, to give others 
the benefit of this influence and example, it 
needs constant strengthening and re-inforce- 
ment ; and those who are brave enough, and 
wise enough, and truthful enough to make 
their lives and homes sincere and honest, 
helpful and good, right straight through, 
perform a higher service for others, for 
humanity itself, than writing books and 
preaching sermons. 

The every-day evidence of the practical 
form which the domestic problem takes, is 
seen in the universal desire of women to 
earn money. 
have in the past been bound to poverty. 
They have not controlled even their own 
earnings until within the present generation ; 
and, with the recent rapid material and 
social progress, they find a thousand wants 
unsupplied, a thousand personal desires, 


hopes and ambitions springing up which, 


must remain unfulfilled, unless they can find 
a way by personal endeavor to their realiza- 
tion. Many of their hopes and ambitions. 
are not personal, and have nothing in com- 
mon with the acquisition of bric-a-brac, or 
the replacing of doors with portierés. But 
they threaten still more seriously that in- 
tegral life of the home and the family which 
demands the devotion of the best years to 
details which, in themselves, often seem 
small and trivial ; but which in the aggregate 
make up that atmosphere of sweetness and 
light, that joy and restfulness, which we all 
know and recognize as home. 

This can never be obtained in its beauty or 
perfection if the house-mother is burdened 
by the weight of too many cares or teo 
much work. It is her place not only to per- 
form her own part, but to fill in the gaps; to 
be nurse in sickness, to patiently teach the 
ways of her household to ignorant and un- 
trained servants; to bear and rear children; 
to care for the aged, as well as the young; to 
see that clothing is made—perhaps to make 
it; to carry lightly the cumulative experi- 
ences of life and years that the shadows may 
not be long which they cast upon her path- 


way, or be permitted to interfere with the F 
brightness of the morning of life, upon which | 


This is very natural; women . 
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children are entering. These and other con- 
siderations upon which I have not time to 
enter, make it a matter of infinite importance 
that we think carefully and conscientiously 
upon this subject of duty in the home, and 
how far we can lend ourselves to this, that or 
the other object without trending upon what 
is most vital. 

Secondly, let us ask ourselves in this mat- 
ter of the adornment of the home, are we 
sacrificing that which is greater—cleanliness, 
soundness, health and sweetness of atmos- 
phere to that which is less—draperies which 
accumulate dust and death-breeders, and 
ornaments which absorb impurities and can- 
not be cleaned or removed? Are our beds 
and household linen sound and sweet? Are 
our minor obligations—not the business of 
making calls, but of being in such ‘condition 
that any call, night or day, from friend or 
the great Guardian of our homes—the Master 
who will demand of us, ‘‘ What have you done 
with that which was entrusted to you?”— 
will find us ready to yield up our account. 
For, whatever else women may be, whatever 
they may become—so long as the divine 
work of motherhood is entrusted to them, so 
long will the creation, the administration 
and ministry of the home be demanded from 
them. 


OVER THE FENCE 


What One Woman Said to Another. 











BY EMMA W. BABCOCK. 





A genuine children’s favorite pudding is 
made after any good receipt for ginger-bread ; 


add plenty of fruit, dried cherries are espe- 
cially nice; steam for two hours; serve hot 
with sauce. 


Dainty dishes for the ‘‘ Ladies’ Luncheon’”’ 
are still eagerly sought after; pine apple 
fritters is one of the latest I have noted, and 
if made with care is delicious. The fruit is 


cut into thin pieces and evenly distributed 
through the batter. The fritters should be 
small and should be delicately browned with- 
out having too firm a crust on the outside. 


I do wish you could have seen the little 
gift we made the baby’s mamma; you see 
we wished to cheer her a little; she felt 
despondent and as if the care of the baby 
is so serious and appalling a care, she is so 
ignorant; in fact, she said if it were not 


Nature’s way and therefore right, she should 
think ita grave mistake to give a baby up 
to any woman under thirty. We think that 
staying in the house so much and worrying 
about milk and chills and such things has 
made her a little bit morbid, so we have sent 
her little gifts from time to time, which cer- 
tainly do help to keep her in better spirits. 
This last article, about which I started to 
tell you, was not original with us, but it is 
too pretty not tobe generally known about ; 
it is simply a little ‘‘comfort,” made of the 
best quality of scrim, and instead of being 
tacked with worsted, we used the narrowest 
baby-blue ribbon that is made; we tied it 
in tiny bows. The edge was trimmed with 
lace; we put violet sachet powder between 
the two layers of cotton. Another pretty 
article we have commenced is a little wrap 
to be put over baby when he takes his airing 
in the spring; it is made of Germantown 
wool, and is knit or crocheted rather, just like 
the “slumber robe” of his mother; it is in 
pink and blue and white, and will be lined 
with pale blue flannel, the edge of which is 
to be pinked. 


A pretty way to finish the bottom of a 
banner for the wall is to take ribbon an inch 
and a half wide; cut it in pieces of equal 
length, and fringe the ends; fasten these to 
the lower edge of the banner. 


If cheese cloth comforts are tacked about 
four inches apart, and with worsted that will 
not fade, they may be washed and will look 
almost as good as new. 


It is now thought to be a good plan to mix 
cotton with the pine needles in the ever 
popular pine pillow. Add enough cotton«to 


make the pillow soft. One good sized pine 
— may thus be made into two, and this 
yecomes a measure of economy, though that 
is not the reason which suggested the use of 
cotton. 


Many people do not like a rich dressing 
for lobster salad, and it does seem unneces- ° 
sary ; a salad of marked excellence is made 


by using vinegar enough to moisten the 
lobster, with a trifle of oil added; flavor 
with caper sauce; line the salad dish, or 
cover the bottom of small salad plates with 
lettuce leaves. 


I must tell you of a prescription once 
given by a wise old man. My neighbor's 
little girl was evidently in bad health and 
pining, but they could not discover what 
ailed her, and so one day sent for this physi- 
cian; he was old, but his eyes were as bright 
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as if lighted from unextinguishable fires 
within, He looked about the prim and 
silent house ; he saw no evidence of a child's 
occupancy, except a stiff looking china doll 
sitting upon a chair as if she too were pining 
and weary. ‘‘There is only one thing the 
matter with your little girl,’ he said ; ‘* what 
she needs is a playmate ; get one; hire some 
good natured, boisterous child to come and 
play with her for an hour or two every day.”’ 
The prescription was carried out; the only 
child to be hired was a colored girl a year 
older than the white one; she came at a 
certain hour every day. ‘The little languid 
white girl would sit with her eyes fastened 
upon the clock for half an hour before the 
time, and the only ‘‘time’’ she could ‘“‘tell”’ 
was the hour of her playmate’s coming. 
This was at first, but before a.month had 
passed she seemed like a different child, and 
she played by herself with delight, having 
learned to carry on play with dolls and 
dishes and chairs and boxes which had 
never occurred to her alone. The keen en- 
joyment the other child had found in her 
toys seemed to have increased their value, 
and with pleasant occupation and compan- 
ionship she gained health and consequently 
happiness, or she gained happiness and so 
gained health, I do not know which. 


I have sometimes thought that I would write 
something in a calm and reasonable mood 
addressed directly to Bridget: it could be 
calied, ‘‘ An Open Letter to Bridget.’’ But 
the thought that she would very likely never 
read it, deterred me; but if I Aad written the 
letter, it would have read somewhat like this: 

My Dear Bridget:—You have, as you know, 
lived with me now for two years and more. 
You have been called by me, to my friends, 
in response to inquiries, a ‘‘good girl.” I 
have, as you also know, given you all the 
help I could in mastering the household 
science, of which you were entirely ignorant 
when you came; although you asked, and I 
gave, the same wages then as uow, when you 
are, comparatively, skilled. I have provided 
you with improved utensils, and a choice 
library of cook books. I have even gath- 
ered up my own basket of fruit, shaken 
from the boughs of my own little tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, embodied it in 
a modest volume of “Household Hints ;’’ 
modest, because the actual result of my own 
experience. I have walked by your side, 
long before I had heard of the theory of the 
good Count Tolstoi, whom you do not know, 
but who is an excellent man, who believes 
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that in soiling our hands we cleanse our 
lives, and that in work.ng side by side with 
our help we will impart to them in the only 
way possible to us. “Even he would ac- 
knowledge, I think, that I have faithfully 
carried out his theory, if he had stepped 
into our kitchen on pleasant autumn morn- 
ings, when I stood bending over the preserv- 
ing kettle, or the pickle jar, more heated and 
grimy than you. But which of us was bene- 
fited most by the intercourse. I do not know. 
You know that I have not waited always un- 
til-you have done the wrong thing to guide 
you, but have ever tried the policy of pre- 
vention rather than cure; although in those 
cases where you did things, I never should 
have imagined any human being would do, 
I could not forewarn you. I have told you 
in gently insinuating tones of how my 


grandmother used to tell me, that her grand- ” 


mother used to tell her, that one keep-clean 
was worth half a dozen or more make-cleans, 
There have been times when I thought it 
impressed you! But how sadly have you 


reverted to your original way of doing - 


things! Mortified by dust, and humiliated 


by ashes, I have cried: out in spirit, must the: 


sins of my maid-servant be visited upon me! 

You have given enlarged meaning, Bridget, 
to the saying, ‘‘When the cat is away the 
mice will play.” I really believe you do 
at times regard me in the light of an old cat, 
though one would not dream of it, when 
listening to your pleasant voice and the per- 
fectly respectful accents in which you always 
address me. 

I have sometimes thought you too gener- 
ous, and that our sugar and tea failed us be- 
fore they ought to; but the utmost vigilance 
on my part could not producea proof; in many 
ways you are sharper than I am. It has 
seemed to me, that if your religion could 
come more into the every day disposal of 
your energies, it would be better for me; but 


instead of its simply helping you through | 
purgatory, I have sometimes felt that mine. 


was right here and now provided by yours! 
My one conclusion arrived at, after study- 


ing the type, is that to expect more thameye ~ 


service is foolish; and that to insist, insist, 


insist, is the only course open to those of 4 


us who must have, in order to be happy, 


clean corners, a ‘‘truth in the inward parts.” a 
£ 


Thus, do I solve the domestic problem: I 
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do not hope for more than I can get; I ex- 
pect to be the motive power, to supervise, to 
keep watch. 

There is a question, Bridget, which a man 
named Hamlet has been asking for two hun- 
dred or more years, and so far as I know, it 
has never been answered ; but in view of our 
relations to each other, and my knowledge 
of you, when he repeats his question to me, 
“who would fardels bear?’’ I shall say, I 
would! I will bear the ills I am acquainted 
with, rather than exchange them for those 
which are certain to come in the train of 
Maggie, Maria, or Joanna: in other words, I 
will do my best to help the girl I have, to do 
her work well. I will not adopt the measure 
tried by so many women of changing help 
every few weeks in their vain search for per- 
fection, and so long as you and I are both 
human and mortal we have many points in 
common, and I will try to remember this. 


——-e-4 0 ¢ 


Reliable Recipes. 





To Roast A PHEASANT.—Truss it as a partridge. 
If the head is kepton, as it ought to be, bring it round 
under the wing and fix it on the point of the skewer. 
Set the bird in a hot oven, and baste well with butter, 
dredge it with flour to froth it nicely. It will take 
half an hour, if a good-sized bird. Serve with a little 
good brown gravy poured over it, and bread sauce 
in a tureen. 


HORSERADISH SAUCE.—Grate a clean stick of 
horseradish into a bowl ; add a wine-glassful of milk, 
a teaspoonful of made mustard, the same of sugar, a 
little salt, a little pepper, and three dessert-spoonfuls 
of vinegar. Mix well together. An excellent sauce 
for roast beef. 


To Roast GrovusE.—Hang the grouse a few days. 
Pick and truss them like a fowl for roasting. Lay 
over each a thin slice of fat bacon, cover it with vine 
leaves tied on with a thin thread. Roast them for 
half or three-quarters of an hour. Serve them ona 
Slice of toasted bread, and pour melted butter over 
them. 


To PREPARE, STUFF, AND ROAST A FOwL.—Pro- 
ceed as in previous receipt, then fill the inside of the 
bird with breadcrumbs, a little pepper, salt, and a 
good-sized piece of butter. Baste it frequently with 
butter, and, just before it is taken up, dredge it 
lightly with flour and baste it again, to give it a 
frothed appearance. A good brown gravy may be 
made with the neck, liver, and gizzard, a slice of 
gravy beef, a few sweet herbs, a few peppercorns, a 
blade of mace, and nearly a pint of water, letting it 
simmer quietly foran hour. Then strain for use. 


BREAD SAvcE.—Rub stalg bread through a wire 
Sieve ; half a pint of breadcrumbs will require about 
the same quantity of milk, only as much milk must 


be used as the bread will soak up. Let it stand cov- 
ered for ten minutes; then put the bread and milk 
into a saucepan, with one onion skinned, and six 
peppercorns. Stir it over the fire till it boils, then 
adda pinch of salt and an ounce of butter, and stir 
till tlre butter dissolves. Take out the onion and 
peppercorns, add a tea-cupful of milk; boil’ it once 
more, and serve immediately. 


WHITE SAUCE-©ECONOMICAL.—Mix well in a stew- 
pan three ounces of flour, two ounces of butter, a 
little nutmeg, pepper and salt, adda pint of milk, 
stir over the fire for ten minutes. 


To BROIL PARTRIDGES.—When they are picked 
and drawn, divide them through the back and breast, 
and wipe the insides. Season them with pepper, 
salt and cayenne, and place them over a clear fire to 
broil. When they are done, rub a piece of fresh 
butter over them, and serve with brown gravy. This 
is a nice breakfast dish. 


FRICASEE TRIPE.—Cut a pound of tripe in narrow 
strips; put a small cup of milk to it and a piece of 
butter the size of an egy, worked in first with a large 
teaspoonful of flour; put in also a little chopped 
parsley; season with pepper and salt, and let it 
simmer gently for halfan hour. Serve hot. 


STEAK IN PAPER.—Form a tray ofa sheet of square 
white writing paper, by twisting the corners. But- 
terthe paper well; put a rump steak, cut an inch 
thick, on the paper, and broil it quickly over a very 
clear fire; baste it from gravy in the paper. When 
done, put pepper,’ salt, and butter on it, and serve 
hot. 


PoTATO CAKES,—Boil one dozen large potatoes, 
chop them very fine, season with pepper and salt, 
add a table-spoonful of hot butter, break into them 
one fresh egg, then stir them well together. Form 
them into cakes about half an inch thick, and fry 
them in butter. 


BAKED HERRINGS.—Thoroughly clean the her- 
rings ; twist them in a round and put them in a pie- 
dish with vinegar, whole pepper, and a bay leaf or 
two. Bake for three-quarters of an hour. Send 
them up for breakfast with a little of the liquor 
round them, and a sprig of parsley in the centre of 
each rounded fish. 


A MAKE Up.--If you have several pieces of meat 
remaining from cold joints you can cut them in 
slices or small pieces, then grease a stewpan well 
and thickly with clarified beef chipping. Put a 
layer of pieces at the bottom, pepper and salt it well. 
Lay on this slices of onion, then a layer of meat, 
then another onion, till all is used. You need not 
put water, there is enough in the vegetables. Cover 
the sewpan closely, and stew gently for an hour and 
a half. 


B&CHAMEL SAUCE.—Béchamel sauce is thus made: 
A pint of white stock (7. ¢., stock of veal), a bunch of 
sweet herbs, two cloves, a bay leaf, and a little salt. 
Set it over a slow fire to extract the herb flavor, then 
boil it down to half the quantity. Mix a tablespvon- 
ful of arrowroot in a pint of milk, and let it simmer 
fora few minutes. Pour the stock gradually to it, 
and simmer for twelve minutes. 
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* Technical Training of Women Abroad. 


[X DENMARK, where agriculture repre- 
sents one of the most important indus- 
tries, the system of education 1s most practi- 
cal and complete. Children of both sexes 
are educated in the different branches of 
farm work, and young men and women who 
, have earned the Royal Society of Denmark’s 
certificate of apprenticeship are much sought 
after to fill situations as bailiffs, dairymen 
aud dairywomen. From comparatively sub- 
ordinate positions they often rise, by apply- 
ing with industry and intelligence the 
knowledge they have acquired, to more re- 
sponsible positions. Education in Denmark 
is given in two schools—the primary, or 
Folkeskole, and the more advanced, or 
Landboskole, which has a branch specially 
devoted to the teaching of agricultural 
knowledge to children of both sexes. The 
Landboskole has a most useful department 
for the education of girls, and its special 
object is for special instruction in dairy 
work, both by giving lectures and by giving 
lessons in milking and in keeping accounts. 
The course is divided into two parts—one in 
which practical instruction is given in such 
subjects, and the other where general edu- 
cation is given, The principal school of 
this kind is at Sdgaard, to which there isa 
farm of 45 acres attached, which has a small 
subvention from the Government. Mr. 
Jenkins, in his report to the Royal Com- 
mission on Technical Instruction, gives a 
most interesting account of ‘the system of 
training that is carried on*in Denmark, 
mentioning especially that on a farm owned 
by a Mrs. Hannah Neilson. The farm is a 
small one of only 170 acres, and she receives 
about twelve. young women at a payment of 
from £2to £3 perannum. They aretrained 
in every particular, just as any ordinary 
dairywoman or servant would be; and they 
prize very highly the privilege of being 
educated by Mrs. Neilson. 

In Germany and Austria, where women 
are more generally employed in domestic 
industries, the technical instruction is almost 
entirely confined to plain sewing, embroid- 
ery, dressmaking, millinery, laundry work, 
and cookery. The connection of ordinary 
with trade instruction is one of the special 
characteristics of the education afforded in 
foreign technical schools, and this is par- 
ticularly observed, and is attended with 
special advantages in the case of girls’ 
schools. ‘ 

In France the importance of a 
women in matters relating to farm work an 
the garden is thoroughly realized. Under 
the present system in France the school- 
mistresses of the future are given instruc- 
tion in those departments of farming which 

enerally devolve on the farmer’s wife or 
) aan we as the syllabus of their second 
year’s studies comprises gardening, fruit 
growing, vegetable growing, flower growing, 
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for the cultivation of flowers for ornament 
and for making perfumes. 
tion is also given in making cheese and 
butter; elementary instruction in sheep- 
keeping and the piggery ; the poultry yard, 
rearing and fattening poultry, pigeons, 
rabbits, bees, and silkworms. The instruc- 
tions to the mistresses of the various schools 
in some of the departments in France are 
most minute; the programme drawn up and 
sent by the Minister of Agriculture to the 
various educational centres is most practical 
and comprehensive. But it is not alone in 
agricultural matters that technical instruc- 
tion is given to women and girls abroad. In 
France, the Ecole Professionnelle Ménagére, 
in the Rue Violet, Paris, offers to girls on 
leaving the primary schools an opportunity 
of learning some useful trade, and at the 
same time giving them experience in domes- 
tic duties, thus preparing them to carry on 
the avocations of family life. Girls cannot 
enter the professional and housekeeping, 
classes under twelve years of age, and must 
hold the certificate of primary instruction. 
Of the trades taught, there are special teach- 
ers for sewing, washing, dressmaking, iron- 
ing, cooking. The Elise Lemonnier schools 
were founded for the professional instruc- 
tion of women and teach classes for lit- 
erature, arithmetic, geometry, book-keep- 
ing, industrial cleaning, dressmaking, wood 
engraving, painting on, pottery, , porce- 
lain and glass. The Ecole Commerciale 
pour les Jeunes Filles, in Paris, is con- 
ducted on the same basis; while the 


General instruc- | 





Ecole Professionnelle Communale des Jeunes ~ 


Filles, at Rouen, is conducted more as a 
school of instruction for servants than for 
women who need professional instruction of 
a higher kind. 


In Germany the woman’s work school at 
Reutlingen, in Wurtemburg, was the first of 
its kind. The building is an imposing one, 
and the arrangements, both educational and 
sanitary, are excellent. The 
training is most comprehensive, embracing 
the industrial as well as the higher branches 
of education. It has a large number of 
pupils, who come to be trained as school- 
mistresses and sewing mistresses, and many 


girls leaving the higher girls’ schools go ~ 


there for a year to complete their education 
as house-wives. A woman’s work school is 
also in existence at Munich, 
course of instruction is much the same as 
that given at Reutlingen. In Austria, the 
principal industrial school for women is the 
Royal State School for art embroidery ; but 
only needle-work, embroidery, and free- 
hand drawing are taught, and its aims are 
more limited than the schools of which those 
at Reutlingen and Munich are a sample. In 
Holland and Belgium industrial schools on 


the same plan as the German schools are im 7 


a very flourishing condition.—7he Londom 
‘* Queen.” 
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“FAR AND NEAR” CLUB. 


“On Dit.” 

HO is this Madame of French extract- 
ion, with glib, persuasive tongue and 
pleasing address, that holds such unlimited 
sway over the social world—this mysterious, 
impersonal being, ‘On dit,’’—firing her 
pellets of gossip and scandal behind the 

cowardly mask, “‘they say,” ‘‘I hear.” 

She has belted the world with her emis- 
saries. In every town and hamlet, however 
small, we find one or more of these bland 
but meddlesome Madame ‘‘On dits,’? who 
seem by nature specially filled to organize 
and conduct a scandal tournament. They 
have the keen eye and unflinching courage 
ofa general. They know where and when 
to attack; and the thicker and sharper the 
fusilade, the more exquisite their pleasure. 
They are the hawks and vultures of the 
moral world that feed on the social carrions. 
Nothing is too foul to make them a tooth- 
some meal. 

His Satanic Majesty could scarcely have 
invented a more useful and convenient con- 
trivance for the scandal-monger than this 
same ‘‘On dit.”” Under it, the author of a 
vile calumny or unkind hint may stalk forth 
unchallenged—it is duly stamped. 

Then, how much better it sounds to state: 
“Mrs. Brown is liable to part with her hus- 
band,” “they say,” than to boldly inform 
your friend that Mrs. Smith told you so; 
for in many cases the mention of your in- 
formant’s name would throw the matter in 
doubt. 

Then, again, it robs your statements of an 
air of gentility! not to say Christian courtesy ! 
to reveal the source of your information! 

Have you not seen the weak and innocent, 
or possibly but partially innocent, stoned to 
a bitter death by these anonymous missiles— 
buried alive beneath the ‘‘On dits,” that 
thoughtless and evil-minded people, have 
dropped with their dimes into the Aid Society 
box—little realizing, let us have charity to 
believe, that all their prayers and pennies 
cannot bring their sister to life and purity 
again—can never restore to her the vesture 
of reputation they have so unkindly riddled. 

Oh, the power of one of these society “On 
dits,”” compounded of one grain of truth, or 
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oftener but the shadow of it, and ten of 
error! They seldom fail of their victim. 
They ruin cr tarnish at a shot. ' They 
separate friends and destroy homes. They 
wound and break hearts without compunc- 
tion. 

It may be pleaded that dinner and tea 
parties, and social gatherings in general, 
would have no spice, were the ‘‘On dits”’ 
omitted. Ifso, it surely betrays a miserably 
depraved appetite and corrupt state of 
society; and it is high time strict hygienic 
measures were adopted and enforced. 

It may also be said in extenuation of this 
popular and fascinating target shooting, that 
people must have something to talk about— 
that they mean no harm. But even the 
most innocent appearing “On dit’’ may be 
tipped with venomous poison, or conceal a 
bit of powerful dynamite. And certain it is, 
that a person who never indulges in this 
common, but questionable pastime, will have 
nothing to regret. ‘ 

A woman once went to live between two 
bitter enemies. Each desired to gain her 
ear ; but she told them frankly, but kindly, 
that she preferred not to hear their troubles ; 
that she should be friendly with both, and 
should carry no ‘‘On dits’’ from one to the 
other. Ina few months, the families which 
had not recognized each other for years were 
on speaking terms again. How easy to have 
widened the breach she healed ! 

Are we not our brother’s and sister’s 
keeper in this regard? Should we not test 
every ‘‘On dit,’’ we are tempted to repeat, 
by the Golden Rule, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ?”’ ESTELLE MENDELL. 


THE NAMELESS SOCIETY. 


ELL, girls, now that the society is 
G rs paradoxically called the ‘Name- 
less,’ what shail we do about its 
constitution and by-laws?” and Mary El- 
dridge, with a gesture of her right hand 
which her school-mates called “laying it 
off,”’ added, ‘‘ I pause for a reply.” 
‘“‘It seems to me the case would be some- 
thitig like a problem in algebra, where two 
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minus quantities are said to make a posi- 
tive,’’ said Louise Wharton, another of the 
party. ‘Yes, or like the old grammatical 
assertion that used to puzzle me so that two 
negatives make an affirmative,’’ said the 
third of the group, a bright, black-eyed girl 
whose friends gave her the pet name of 
‘* puss,’’ but whose baptismal register showed 
the more dignified appellation of Agnes 
Graham. The three girls were pupils in the 
seminary that takes its name from the beau- 
tiful river, on whose bank just outside the 
town of H——, in Massachusetts, it stands. 
In two years they all expected to complete 
the course of study, and return to their 
homes in the city of I——, a few miles from 
Boston, where they had always dwelt prior 
to their entrance together upon their present 
school life. A literary society was about to 
be formed in the seminary, and these three 
young ladies had been made a committee to 
select its name and draw up its constitution 
to report the next day to those of the school 
who were to be enrolled as its members. 

‘“Why, girls,’’ exclaimed the first speaker, 
“*T have an idea.” 

“Ts the unfamiliar sensation disagreeable 
to you, Mary ?’’ said Louise. 

“Never mind witticisms just now,’’ was 
the reply ; ‘let us proceed to business.’’ 

‘Well, give us the result of your mental 
effort,’’ said Agnes. 

‘It is this,” answered Mary: “having no 
name, let us have no constitution, but a 
platform with the following sentences as 
planks: 























































“* To look up, and not down ; 
To look forward, and not back ; 
To look out, and not in ; and 
To lend a hand.’ 

“The thought is not mine,” continued 
Mary. ‘‘ Edward Everett Hale calls these 
the planks in the platform of his ‘Look Up 
Legion,’ but why shouldn’t we adopt them 
as the principles of our organization ?”’ 

‘*T like the idea,” said Puss. 

‘*So do I,’’ added Louise. 

‘‘T am happy to hear that an idea from so 
unusual a source meets your approval,’ 
quickly returned Mary. 

They were bright girls, and sweet, and 
girls withal who had wide outlooks to their 
mental vision, who looked to the years so 
near them when, school life left behind, 
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wider scope should be theirs, with possibili- 
ties for good to be both received and be- 
stowed. The report of the committee was 
presented the next day, and was approved ; 
and it was resolved that the society should 
be called ‘‘ The Nameless,”’ and that its con- 
stitution should be the platform of the 
‘Look Up Legion,” consisting of the planks 
as previously given. 

“There is so much included in each of the 
propositions of our society,’’. said the presi- 
dent in her address upon taking the chair, 
the professor of Latin and Greek having 
been elected to that position, that every one 
who regards them carefully will see opening 
before her a far-reaching vista of future use- 
fulness, 

To look up and not down, how many might 
be encouraged by the hopeful words? How 
many wrecked lives have been brought into 
the haven of peace, had a friendly voice 
whispered, ‘‘O, look up, and not down.’ 


“* Art thou in misery, brother?, Then I pray, 
Be comforted! Thy grief shall pass away.’”’ 


To look forward, and not back. With the 
Future only has the genius of Hope to deal; 
her snowy pinions are outspread so as to 
prevent her followers from looking back to 
the cities of the plain of the Past; with the 
poet she cries, ‘‘ Look not mournfully into 
the Past, go forth to meet the shadowy 
Future without fear, and with a manly 
heart,’’ joining issue, too, with the utterance 
of one who ages before had cried, ‘‘ Forget- 
ting the things that are behind, let us press 
forward.”’ 

To look out, and not in. We are too much 
given to dwell on the subjective phase of 
things. What concerns us is what we mostly 
consider shutting our eyes to the broad out- 
look upon humanity’s claims that bound our 
horizon. Mother Nature, it is true, is re 
sponsible for much of this. She has givett 
her children the law of self-preservation as 
the first to be obeyed, but then the dear old” 
dame is partial, and her teachings have to be 
taken with a good deal of allowance for, her 
want of culture. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry was 
one who looked out more than in, and that — 
other sweet Elizabeth, whose life was lived 7 
early in the thirteenth century, of whom the © 
Quaker poet sings in his poem, ‘‘ The Two 
Elizabeths”’ : 
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‘Amid Thuringia’s wooded hills she dwelt, 
A high-born princess servant of the poor, 
Sweetening with gracious words the food she deait 
To starving throngs at Wartburg’s blazoned door. 


‘ And still despite the weakness or the blame 
Of blind submission to the blind, she hath 

A tender place in hearts of every name ; 

And more than Rome owns Saint Elizabeth.” 

To Whittier himself we must ascribe the 
happy faculty of looking out and not in, 
which, after all, is only another way of ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s idea of ‘‘in honor prefer- 
ring one auother.’? The full meaning ofthe 
last plank of our platform—lend a hand— 
cannot be better expressed than in the 
apostle’s words, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s bur- 
den, and so fulfill the law of Christ.’’ 

This exposition of the principles that they 
had adopted, and the remainder of his in- 
augural address was listened to with grave 
earnestness by the members of the society, 
and new views of life and its duties came up 
before the minds of some of the more 
thoughtful ones. 

On the whole, the new organization proved 
asuccess; there was sufficient talent among 
the members to make a more intelligent 
record, and it was destined to a long life, It 
still exists in the seminary, whence years 
ago departed our young friends, Mary, Agnes 
and Louise. 

One bright morning in January the three 

friends, Mary, Agnes and Louise, met in the 
cosy library of the latter. Many years had 
passed since their associations of school were 
recent memories ; they had all married and 
settled in D. Children had come to them all, 
and in the school life of their boys and girls 
they felt a mutual interest, the daughters all 
attending the school in H., the alma mater 
of their mothers. 
‘ “Did you see the account in the last S?. 
Nicholas,” said May, “of the society known 
as ‘The King’s Daughters?’ I do believe 
some of the old ideas that were given us at 
school have found expression in the platform 
of that society; let me read it to you;” and 
she turned to the magazine on the stand near 
her and read aloud the following: 

DEAR EDITOR :—I want to tell you of a 
society which I and some of my schoolmates 
joined last winter, and which, I think, many 


girls would like to join if they knew about. 


it. It is called ‘‘ The King’s Daughters,” and 
the object is to help one’s self and others to 
correct their faults or to do kindnesses. It 
is a society of tens, every ten forming a 
Chapter. Each Chapter has a president, who 
conducts the meetings, and any member can 
start another Chapter. 

Each Chapter selects its own object, and 
meets at specified times to consult and report 
its progress. For instance, we decided in 
ours that we would try not to say disagreeable 
things about people; and when we met, we 
teal whatever we thought would help us to 
correct this fault, and if any one had any 
suggestions to make about the management 
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of the tens, she made it then. A Chapter 
often has a secretary and treasurer, if its 
object requires such officers. After a while, 
if the tens wish, they can break up and form 
new ones. The motto of the society is ‘In 
His Name,’’ and there is a badge of narrow 
purple ribbon and a small silver cross en- 
graved with I. H. N. 

The society started in New York, where I 
live, and I should. be very glad to tell any 
of your girls more about it, if they care to 
hear. Your faithful reader.—C. C. Stimsan. 

‘““The society,’ said Louise, ‘‘is an off- 
shoot of our old nameless society; who 
would have guessed when we formed it so 
Tong ago that it would have ever produced 
such results.’’ 

‘*Yes, and by the way,’’ spoke Agnes, now 
the accomplished wife of a prominent banker 
of Boston, residing in D., ‘‘I saw an account 
in a Cincinnati paper of the sate society. 
Iclipped it intending to send it to Jennie. 
Did you read in the Chautauguan an account 
of the organization?’’ she continued. ‘You 
have the magazine here I see,’’ and she turn- 
ed over the leaves until she found the follow- 
ing in the editor’s note book: 

“‘A lady who is worth her millions was the 
other day making a purchase. She noticed 
that the young woman who waited on her 
wore on her bosom a little silver ornament 
hanging by a purple ribbon. She asked her 
isn’t that a badge you are wearing? ‘Oh, 
yes,’ the girl quickly replied, ‘I am one of 
the King’s Daughters.’ The lady opened 
her mantle, and on her bosom also wasa 
silver cross and the royal ribbon. ‘Then 
we are sisters,’ she said, reaching her hand 
across the counter. Then the editor adds, 
‘The King’s Daughters’ is the name of an 
organization only a year old. Ten ladies 
began it, forming a sisterhood of service. 
They adopted Dr. Hale’s tox 1-10 plan, and 
each pledged herself to form aten. To-day 
hundreds of groups in every part of the 
country are quietly at work in services of 
love; one visits the sick, another sings, an- 
cther forms a flower mission. Wherever a 
cause needs help, a ‘Ten’ lends a hand. 
Royal service,indeed, fit work for The King’s 
Daughters!’’ ADELINE E. GRoss. 





ALLEGHENY CITY, Pa. 

Mrs. Croiy :—Madam :—The “ Far and 
Near” Club has delighted me. I should 
like very much to become a member, and 
will do all in my power to further its ad- 
vancement and make it a success. Much 
has been written concerning the girls of to- 
day, and not a little of this has been 
furnished for the public by men, who, I am 
sure, have not the least idea how girls feel 
and act. Yours most respectfully, M. S. T. 

We have a number of interesting letters, 
and communications for the ‘‘ Far and Near”’ 
Club which came too late for insertion in this. 
number.—ED. GODEY. 


























































NEEDLE AND THREAD. 





Suggestions and Home-Help Hints for 

Chairs, Tables and Drapery. 

(SEE FOLDED SHEET.) 

* ee day, while in a Mrs. Toodle’s frame 

of mind, I bought some velvet ribbon 
at acheap sale and some pretty buttons, for 
which, then, as far as I knew, I had no, 
earthly use. The velvet was of a dull, if not 
faded gray color, and the buttons were un- 
fashionable; but simply because they were 
too cheap and too pretty to resist, I fell 
into the temptation—illogical as it seemed. 
There were ten yards of the velvet ribbon, 
which I got for fifty cents; and three dozen 
of the buttons, for which I gave ‘twenty-five 
cents. I laid them by, thinking and hoping 
that before the seven years of the proverb 
they would be found, in spite of the laugh at 
Mrs. Toodle’s coffin that was “so handy to 
have in the house,’ to be a wise bargain 
after all. Among the house belongings 
having two ‘‘rush-bottomed chairs with the 
bottom rushed out,’’ I made a raid on the 
piece-bag to see if I could get anything to 
cover them with and save buying new. I 
found cloth enough, cut out of the body of a 
bronze green coat, and the roll of velvet 
happening to fall on the pieces, suggested at 
once a tasteful color for cushion and finish, 
having in my mind’s eye the addition of a 
little Oriental pink. I covered the seat of 
the chair with canvas,. nailed firmly on; 
made a stout linen cushion, filled with hair, 
nailed this to the seat frame, turning the 
edges neatly in. I will add, for the benefit 
of my anticipating and fidgety sex, I did of 
‘‘bronze’’? the ‘wood work.’’ The latter 
was so well finished by the original maker 
of the chair that the natural grain of the 
wood was well brought out, and could hold its 
own in the matter of cabinet-making excel- 
lence. I am not a great admirer of home- 
made or amateur cabinet-making, believing 
that economry is better in some other depart- 
ment, leaving the master parts to the men 
who have been properly trained to do ‘the 
work; but there are departments in profes- 
sional upholstery which are entrusted to 
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WORK TABLE. 


women, and which they have been taught to 


do well; and to this extent I think a lady ~ 


cau do as well as an ordinary needle woman, 
the former having the advantage of taste 
and more intelligence. My greenish-gray 
velvet ribbon bargain then suggested itself 
as a furniture gimp. I worked on it a broad 
herring bone in coarse green floss silk, knit- 
ting at intervals a tiny blossom and bud of 
the Oriental pink silk; then to it I addeda 
two-inch tufted fringe of pink and bronze- 
green crewel, and this tacked by small brass 
tacks to the edge of the chair-seat, after it 
was covered with the dark-green cloth, made 
as pretty a finish as I have seen on any chair 
from the professional upholsterer. 

Having done this, I attempted a larger 
piece of furniture. This was a divan. I 
covered and tufted this with half an Orien- 
tal stuff curtain, in which there was a great 
deal of brown and orange, and as it was on 
a larger scale, I bethought me of my bar- 
gain in buttons. Why notuse the buttons 
as a sort of fancy nail head? 
in getting five yards of an inch and one-half 
wide plush ribbon, shading from bronze to 
pale olive green, in a bargain basket of rib- 
bon, for five cents a yard. I made a waving 
edge at the top by tying at half-inch inter- 
vals, nine strands of crewel, five pink, and 
four pale olive green, and sewing this to the 
upper edge, to vary the straight line of the 
plush ribbon. To this I added a four-inch 
deep fringe of strands of pale pink, olive 


green and deep claret-brown crewel, and 
headed this fringe with a waved heading of 7 


nine strands of claret brown and olive green 
crewel, three and nearly three inch intervals. 
I stuck through the plush ribbon band (which 
I forgot to say I had stiffened with two 
thicknesses of buckram) the buttons, which 
are of a metal resembling oxidized silver, 
with a design stamped in relief with daisies 


and resembling the star-like pattern on the ~ 
I nailed this gimp and 


Oriental curtain. 
fringe to the wood edge of the divan by 


small nails which sunk into the tufts of the’ 
crewel heading and did not show. They ” 


I succeeded ~ 


~ 
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the drawing-room, and the neighbors are 
good enough to say they do not look at all 
amateurish. There was the time of course, 
but the material for both chairs and divan, 
only came to half a guinea. The small 
chairs being made of the coat and the trim- 
ming manufactured of the bargain in but- 
tons and ribbon, velvet and plush. The 
divan being of half an Oriental curtain, 
bought for six shillings (because it wasdam- 
aged by acid), and the other four shillings 
went for hair, linen, tacks, strong thread and 
crewel. 

A friend bought for a few shillings a small 


square inlaid table, the design in the centre 


being crimson stain, outiined with narrow 
brass bands; but the edge, which originally 
had been a stamped brass heading, was dam- 
aged and ugly. We cleaned the table with 
water and flannel, and then with parafine 
oil, rubbbing it at intervals for three days 
with chamois leather, and, having found that 
the’ ‘‘art-furniture man’’ would charge a 
high price for renewing the brass border— 


the border, by the way, once stood perpen- 


dicular to the table, and projected a third 
of an inch above the level—we took the 
ragged remains of the brass border off alto- 
gether, and I devised a brass finish in this 
wise: I took two sizes of brass curtain rings, 
some gold cord, gold lace, crewel silk and 
warm olive-green crewel, and fabricated the 
border with my needle and thread in this 
fashion (see Figure 3). Pink and vermillion 
always go well with brass, and I darned the 
lower part of the gold lace with pink silk ; 
then above this I sewed with gold cord 
ravellings a continuous line of brass rings 
above the lace; then at each tip of the 
scalloped gold lace I sewed a larger brass 
ring, and to the lower edge sewed a fringe of 
olive-green crewel, and ravelled gold cord, 
about thirty-four strands of crewel and twelve 
strands of gold thread to each ring; then 
below the upper row of rings and heads of 
lace I sewed a line of gold tinsel cord; it 
made a bright border, and the pink and 
green silk and crewel avoided the look of a 
preponderance of “gold.” In the illustra- 
tion, Fig. A, is the first row of rings, B is 
the gold cord heading, C is the gold lace, D 
the lower (larger) rings, and E the fringe of 
crewel and gold cord ravellings. 

All “gold” should be used judiciously, 
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aud to give “light.” A preponderance of 
gold in wall paper, or on an object of furni- 
ture, is vulgar. A too gaudy gold wall-paper, 
or too much gold on chair or cabinet, swears, 
as the French say, at the rest of the room. 
So, while it isa most delightful and satisfy- 
ing aid to decorating different objects for the 
home, it ought to be used in the-proportion 
of seasoning to soup, sparingly. Having 
made for a wedding present a panel in brass 
repoussé, to be sunk in the centre of a plush 
chair-back, I found great difficulty in match- 
ing the rich, dull brass and excellent cool 
green plush of the rest of the chair with a 
finish at all harmonious, All the manu- 
factured gimps, that were equally rich in 
appearance, were thoroughly unsuitable. 
There was nothing to do but devise a finish 
for the chair. 

Fig. 4 is the result. Over a rude gold lace 
falls a real wool lace of Thibet thread, sewn 
at the back, so that when tucked to the 
chair a slightly raised line is formed by the 
weight of the lace thread causing the lace to 
stand out a little from the gold lace beneath. 
At intervals of three inches are sewed a 
wrougi® brass button, matching the brass 
panel in color. 

The gold shows only in gleams behind the 
web-work of the dark green lace, and the 
latter is so strong (commonly called Yak) 
that it will last a life-time. The buttons were 
in the house, the Yak lace was a bargain, 
dyed afterward to match the plush of the 
chair, while the gold lace was fifteen 
cents the yard. I only add that the 
chair was a success to encourage other busy 
fingers, guided by an intelligent head; and in 
the hope that I may put some needy gentle- 
woman, now earning her living unheeded 
and unknown by the precarious labor of 
fine sewing, on the track of making a larger 
income by using her time and eyesight in 
working for the upholsterer and cabinet- 
maker in the department of their work, 
which is better done by a woman, and for 
which one possessing aptitude, talent for de- 
sign, sense of color, skill in draping and in 
wise economies, together with deft fingers, 
such as are needed in choosing and arranging 
fabrics, a knowledge of lines in hanging the 
pieding curtain and fortiere, to such a one 
the “‘artistic furniture man’’ will gladly give 
employment. 
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One of the first artistic furniture makers 
in the United States told me that a lady who 
worked for him, in the way I have just sug- 
gested, saved him a large sum of money 
annually by her clever cutting out and piec- 
ing; as, for example,taking a remnant of 
one tapestry, apparently too small, or from 
the style of it impracticable to put to any use, 
and joining it to another, as border, ‘‘frieze”’ 
or ‘‘dado,’? which, when done, so far from 
being a ‘‘ patch,’ looked as if its pieces were 
originally made to be put to just such a pur- 
pose. 

The feminine assistant to the masculine 
furnisher will be sure to avoid those abomi- 
nations in drapery, box-plaited curtains and 
machine-stitched bands, such as one sees 
in every “grand” hotel, or often in ‘“sump- 
tuously’’ furnished drawing-rooms, where 
one would think the inhabitants ought to 
know better. ; 

To get good lines of draping is as difficult 
as to paint the curves and subtle lights and 
shadows of arose, but for all this, while no 
catalogue of advice can be given in draping 
fabrics, the positive rules must be observed ; 
the rest must be accomplished by ti draper. 
First, the most beautiful curve is that which 
approaches a straight line; that is to say the 
curve that is nearest to the first stroke of the 
capital letter I in writing is more beautiful 
than the curve in the capital S in print; it is 
the difference betwéen the slender pathway 
of the hare, and the broader curves to the 
right and left of the dog in the chase. 
Second, the folds must not repeat each other. 

One may get hints for draping curtains 
and portieres and stuffs about a room from 
pictures and sculpture, especially in the 
drapings of the Old Masters, made familiar 
to us by engravings and photographs and in 
the art galleries. The Old Masters used to 
wet paper and arrange it in folds, and as it 
would dry without disturbing the arrange- 
ment would serve asa model for them. A 
good way to experiment is to take a sheet 
that has been ironed and not folded and try 
the skill upon it before permanently arrang- 
ing the cretonne, stuff, lace or cloth. 

The main thing in all draperies is to hang 
them by such a disposition of their own 
weight that they shall fall ‘‘gracefillly,” 
naturally. People too often use the word 
“‘carelessly’ in this sense, meaning thereby 
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to avoid stiff folds; they probably mean that 
no recipe can be given for doing everything; 
that drapery must appear to fall easily, and 
this cannot be accoinplished by tacking it 
here and there and letting the means be seen, 
but unfortunately they do not say so, and 
in a measure bid you trust to luck. Now, 
the fact is that all beautifully-disposed dra- 
pery, whether at theatre, in drawing-room, 
painting or photograph, is so because it is 
not ‘‘carelessly’’ done, but because a great 
deal of thought is expended on it. If the 
fabric of portiere curtain mantel, or chair 
draped is properly arranged,along the pole 
bracket, or shelf from which it depends, it* 
will naturally hang in graceful folds, given, 
of course, a fabric of easy texture and suffi- 
cient weight. A pretty way to hang a light 
curtain by a brass pole is to run it in and 
out, as a needle in stuff. , 

In “lambrequins,” if they are used, the 
fewer lines and puffs the better; for in all 
houses, but especially London houses, they 
are so many nests for dust. 

The Morris & Alma Tadema cloth, heavy 
satin, linen and French ‘‘honiton’’ net, a 
square meshed linen grenadine, each and all 
take very different but very beautiful lines 
of their own. 

Soft crazy linen, embroidered with a nar- 
row running leaf in green, is a charming style 
of curtain, and a linen border worked in 
course guipure renaissance, mounted on 
cloth or satin, is very noble and rich. 

An appropriate border for heavy curtains 
for the drawing-room may be made by com- 
bining the calices of the Lotus—say the 
Victoria Regia of America. They have five 
divisions or lobes, are of pale green shading 
from stem to the centre to yellowish white, 
and then dissolving into pink that some 
times deepens into pale crimson at the tip. © 
On dark green or indigo blue, lined with © 
yellow, this is a beautiful decoration, and 
if simply bordering the inner side of the cur- 
tain, where it parts in the centre, is nota ~ 
long job ; an embroidered line, the width of - 
the stem of the /ofus, might extend each 
side, or a line of cord in thesame way. The 
sunflower has been used to threadbareness im 
this way, although the flower certainly is 
most decorative. Honeysuckle, pomegrat- 
ate, especially the latter, are most effective ~ 
for borders of curtains, and are time-honored — 
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ornaments for objects in the drawing-room— 
one the emblem of ease, the other the emblem 
ot luxury, royalty and power. It is much 
more satisfying to get an ornament of sec- 
tins or parts of the plant group aud cum- 
bine them in a graceful, ‘short-hand’’ form 
tha: shall at ounce show the type of the 
tiowers, yet not be the flower in a naturalistic 
Pre-Raphaelite jonquils, and corn- 
towers; and daisies very soon become tire- 
some aud are hackneyed to an awful extent. 
KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


sclse, 
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A New Idea. 

I rush at once into print with a description 
of some exquisite bead-work of which I have 
seen a dainty piece just brought to London 
from Paris. It is a bit of reseda silk, of rich, 
soft cord, on which is dotted at regular inter- 
vals a small, gold spangle, headed with an 
opaque pink bead. 





GARNET BEADS ON GARNET TULLE, FOR GARNET 
PLUSH BONNET. 

There are indications of this finding great 
favor, and in the hope of some clever woman 
who reads GODEY being able to earn some 
money at it, I write you some suggestions for 
its development. 





GOLD SPANGLES AND PINK BEADS FOR OLIVE 
GREEN SILK BODICE. 


By choos.ng beads witi reference’ to color 
as carefully and logically as if buying ‘ 
picture, why could not many combinations 
be made, and give birth to many possibilities 
beautiful and entirely differing from the bead- 
work that tires oue’s eyes and offends one’s 
taste to look at? Beautiful things were done 





SPANGLED AND GREEN BEAD POWDERING 
FOR VELVET BONNET. 


with beads a hundred years ago and more. I 
saw an exquisite reticule of gray opaque 


, beads, banded with a design in garnet and 


pink beads in mosaic, which was lovely in 
color ; and I have seen brush backs and some 





GARNET BEAD BAND FOR SHOULDER STRAP OF BODICE 


surfaces adorned with them, that the Italian 
mosaic workers need not have disdained, 
those of five generations ago. 

Moreover, why cannot the American lady, 
who hammers in brass and copper, use her 
ingenuity to encrust her design with bits of 
colored glass, as the Algerian metal-workers 
do? 





SPANGLES WORKED WITH GOLD THREAD AND EDGED 
WITH YELLOW BEADS. 

Their metal effects of dark copper, the 
design filled in with bits of bright red and 
warm opaque blue, are ornaments of which 
one does not tire, and they sell for good 
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prices in London. The design is sketched 
on the surface of the copper, the thin flat 
wires are bent, and as they are nearly a 
quarter of an inch wide, these form deep 
cells; into some, not all, of these cells a 
red or blue bead is cemented and the effect 


is verv rich and barbaric. 
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A pretty design for costume uses would 
be white chalk beads in many-rayed stars, 
on a ground of white net or /w//e, for a tablier 
draping for a dress. 

Garnet beads on tulle, ina pretty design, is 
a rich trimming to combine with red and 
garnet plushes and velvets. 

A great deal of bead trimming is in vogue. 
but most of it is too labored, too loud, and 
generally atrocious. But in its legitimate 
place, the drawing-room or the opera or the 
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ball, and tastefully employed and judiciously 
arranged, the brilliancy of precious stones, 
and the out ensemble of grandeur may be 
achieved for an occasion when display is the 
proper thing. 

From the crimson raspberry one can get 
an idea of a pretty ball trimming for a 
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bonnet. Of red beads, opaque or trams 
parent, and glittering, a pretty border can” 
be fashioned and easily accomplished by” 
deft fingers. 

The tiny gold spangles, not too heavily 
used, and softened by a little color of pink: 
or green, or blue opaque beads, make a rich © 
ornament and one that can be varied if 7 
many ways. : 3 

Of the spangle, the shamrock, the cherry- | 
blossom, the hawthorn can be formed, and | 
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Repeat this row 8 times. 
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without increasing. Then work the fancy stitch, 
Knit 2, purl 2, and repeat to the end of the row, end- 
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Knit 12 rows plain, knit 8 rows of the fancy pattern as before. 
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ty 4th row, increasing both at the Knit 2 rows plain, knit a row of holes, knit 2 rows 
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Knit 1 row plain, and cast off. With blue make a 
crochet scallop along the top, 1 double, miss 2, 5 tre- 
ble into the next stitch, miss 2, and repeat. Then 
work the stars in blue wool. There are 3 rows be- 
tween the ankle and the ist fancy pattern. Each 
star’ should cover 4 ribs of the plain knitting. The 
ist row comes directly below the fancy pattern and 
has 7 stars, the next row 6 stars, the next row § stars. 
Work 3 stars straight down the instep, and 2 stars 
on each side of these 3. Work 2 stars each side be- 
tween the instep and the heel. For the sole—cast 
on 5 stitches, increase at the beginning of every row 
to 10 stitches, work 40 without increasing. Decrease 
every row to 5 stitches and cast off. Sew up the 
bootikin down the leg, and sew the sole in. Make 
cords of blue wool in chain stitch and run them in 
the 2 rows of holes. Add tufts of blye at each end of 
the cords. Make the tufts by winding the wool 
about 20 times over-2 fingers, slip it off and tie firmly 
in the middle and fasten the tufts to the ends of the 
chain. The tufts are not clipped, but the wool left 
uncut to resemble a rosette. 





Jersey Cap for Child of 5 to 9 Years. 

“T= is avery simple and quickly made pattern, 

and looks exceedingly well. Use bone or wooden 
pins, No. 9, and 2 ozs. of cardinal (single) Berlin wool 
Cast on 108 stitches. Knit a row, purl.a row until 
your work measures about 5 inches, then double it 
and knit the stitches that were first cast on with the 
stitches on the needle, so as toformthe hem. Still 
keep knitting a row and purling arow until you 
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have done to ifiches in all, then cast off, and sew up 
the top and back very neatly, gathering the top ina 
little. Make a cord with chain, leaving two ends 
ou which the two balls are tied. Work a small 
crewel flower in the front. To make wool balls, you 
must get two pieces .of cardboard the size of a fifty 
cent piece, and cut a hole in thecentre, then work the 
wool through and through until the centre hole is 
filled up; then cut around the edges, and tie wool 
tigitt round the centre between the cards; the cards 
can then be pulled out: 





GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 


Canadian Sofa Cushion. 
Canadian chair or sofa cushion, made exactly 
like a stuffed sack or bag, would be much ap- 
preciated by any one who likes a change from the 





usual square cushion, and would afford a good field _ 


for almost all kinds of embroidery. Pale pink satin 
and olive green plush would be pretty mate 
rials to use for one of these 
pillows. The cushion should 
measure about fifteen inches 
long by seventeen inches wide, 
but the plush should be cut 
about twenty inches long and 
eighteen inches wide, to ak 
low for the frill at the top and 
for the seams. ‘The sides and 
the bottom of the plush must 
be neatly stitched up, so that 
a long and narrow bag is 
made. ‘The top of this bag 
must be lined inside for @ 
depth of about five inches 
with the pale pink satin, and 
a running made four inches 
from the top, into which @ 
WN’ piece of tape should be mit, 

with which to draw up the 

mouth of the bag very tightly: 


The running should be com | 


cealed by abroad piece of satin 

ribbon, passed round the neck 
ef the bag and tied at the left side in a bow, with 
long loops and flowing ends. Ribbons of the two © 
colors intermingled should be used for this “bows” 
The frill at the top of the ‘cushion should stand: | 
upright, and here and there the satin lining should — 
peep out among the folds. 
broidery that is most convenient to the worker ea@ 
be carried out on the front of this cushion. A hand] 
some coat of arms with a coronet at the top would 
show to advantage here. Be 
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Pinafore Made of One Hand- 
kerchief. 

GOOD sized handkerchief should be 

chosen for this pattern, or else the 
little garment is apt to become rather 
miniature. A man’s ordinary cotton 
handkerchief does very well, red ground 
with white spots, and a broad white line 
Five yards of narrow 
lace are required for the edging. Cut 
the border off one side of the handker- 
chief, and also a strip about 1}¢ inches 
wide from the same side. Fold the hand- 
kerchief in half, and again in quarters, 
and at the two quarters cut about half 
way down from the neck end, which is 
where the border and strip were taken 
off. From the top of these slits, slope 
off about 24 inches for the shoulders and 
join them in the usual way. Cut out the 
armholes a little, so as not to have them 
quite straight, and hem around the open- 
ings. The strip cut off beyond the border 
serves for the neck, but will not all be 
required, as the pinafore must be gathered 
just a little into it. Take the border and 
cut itin half to form the two waistbands. 
Each must be folded in half and stitched 
together and lace sewn on all round. 
Sew the lace on a little full round the 
armholes and neck and all roundthe pina- 
fore. Itcan be carried straight on from 
the neck without cutting off. Draw up 
the pinafore a little just under the arms 
and sew on the waistbands at the same 
place. Add button and butionhole on the 





bands, and run narrow tape through the neck. 








Design in Tapestry Work. 


7 Hs small and easy pattern may be used for slip- 


pers, foot-stools and for grounding work gen- 


erally. 
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Three colors only are required; the black 
squares in the illustration are worked with black 





























wool; the parti-colored squares with colored wool ; 
and the white squares with gold-colored silk. 
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A Serap-pail, 


receptacle for scraps, whether bag, bas- 
is a useful addition tomost rooms. Very 
little time and skill are needed for 
the construction of a wooden scrap- 
pail, which, on account of its weight, 
is preferable to a bag or basket. 
A small wooden pail cannot be 
easily upset, and when prettily deco- 
rated it is a charming adjunct to the 
sewing-room. The outside should be 
painted or washed with liquid gold, 
silver or bronze. It then should be 
lined with silesia, cretonne or cambric 
of a bright color; but, of course, the 
tint selected must be suitable to the 
general decoration of the room for 
which it is intended. The material 
must be turned in about an inch at the 
top, and laid in plaits, each one fas- 
tened with a gilt-headed nail. A plain 
piece should cover the bottom o the 
pail, and to this each plait should be 
carefully carried from the top. Pretty 
scrap pictures can be pasted on the 
outside, or a spray of flowers can be 
painted thereon. The handle may be 
gilded, silvered or bronzed, to match 
the outside of the pail, and a bow of 
ribbon should be tied in the centre. 





































































































“RECORD OF WOMEN.” 





Madame Sollier, who has jgtely successfully passed 
as Doctor of Meditine, is the daughter of a negro of 
Guiana. 

Among the medical students in Paris is a young 
Spanish lady, who is daughter of a Madrid journalist, 
and of a lady, who, under the name of Renooz, has 
pulished several scientific works. 


Mille. Elise Luquin has organized in Lyons classes 
for the commercial and technical teaching of young 
girls. These classes meet with great success, having 
had already over five thousand two hundred pupils. 


A granddaughter of Charles Dickens is now engag- 
ed on a promising enterprise. She has engaged a 
staff of young ladies who, with herself, devote them- 
selves to copying MSS. with the type-writer. 

The Princess Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, the heiress 
of the late Prince Sayn-Wittgenstein, has subscribed 
44000 tothe Weimar Liszt Fund for the support of 
aged and indigent musicians. 

Mrs. Ames has been appointed by the English M. 
E. Home Missionary Society to have charge of a 
Home and Industrial School for Girls which they pro- 
pose to establish in Alaska. The condition of the 
Indian and half-breed women in the Territory is 
pitiable in the extreme. 

Miss Mary Samuel, of Poona, has successfully pass- 
ed the first year B. A. examination. This is the first 
instance of a young lady of her race reathing the 
B. A. standard, and it redounds greatly to her credit, 
especially as none of their boys have as yet been 
equally successful. 

The widow of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, in token 
of her admiration for “ L’Abbé Constantin,” has pre- 
sented each of the actors and actresses with a mag- 
nificent wreath, measuring a yardin diameter, and 
composed of huge artificial flowers set in leaves of 
real gold and silver. 

Sixty ladies of New York have organized a Rubin- 
stein Singing Club, with William R. Chapman for 
leader and F. W. Devoe president. The vice-presi- 
dents are Mrs. Arthur Dodge and Mrs. Annie Louise 
Cary Raymond. Mrs. John Vanderpoel is secretary, 
and Mrs. J. Blair Scribner, treasurer, 


Miss Augusta Holmes, the composer of the rhap- 
sody entitled “Ireland,” that was received with an 
ovation when it was played by the peerless orchestra 
of the Cirque d’Eté, in the Champs Elysées, Sun- 
day, Nov. 27, is of Irish descent on her father’s 
side. This lady, who was born and bred in France, 
and has become a naturalized French subject, showed 
from her earliest youth a decided musical genius. 


Lady Henry Somerset is an eloquent temperance 
speaker, and greatly interested in temperance. Her 
home is Eastnor Castle, but she spends much of her 
time among the poorest people, and has just opened 
a temperance tavern in a poor district, where good, 
penny dinners are supplied to men, women, and 
children. . 


A paper written by Miss May Rogers, of Iowa, for 


the Woman’s Congress, on the Labor Question, was 
by far the ablest presentation of the subject that has 
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It was subse- 
quently used at the West as a campaign document, 
According to a recent statement, the Ann Arbor 
(Michigan) University girls, distance all competi- 
tion—in the use they make of their attainments—and 


been put in the same space in print. 


in the thoroughness of theirwork. Miss Anna Free 
man, now Mrs. (Professor) Palmer, Ex-President 
of Wellesley College, was an Ann Arbor girl, and 
obtained her position by simple force of character 
and efficiency. . 

Several years ago three Russian ‘‘ lady doctors” 
started, at Tashkend, a consulting hospital for 
Mussulman women. From the beginning the ex 
periment proved a success, and the popularity of the 
hospital has been increasing ever since. During the 
last twelve months no fewer than 15,000 consulta: 
tions have been given. 

Mme. Sollier, a beautiful mulatto woman, the wife 
of a (French) Bicétre professor, has passed her ex 
aminations, and been received as a doctor of the 
Paris Faculty. A treatise of hers on “ The State of 
Dentition in Idiotic and Deformed Children” ig 
highly commended. ’ 

Rev. Eliza Fry, of Maiden Rock, Wisconsin, is” 
taking the theological course in Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. Miss Fry’s history reveals 
her indomitable “grit, grace, and gumption.’’ Her 
career, if she lives, will make the way into the pulpit 
easier for every woman who follows her. The Pre 
fessors and students have warmly welcomed her to 
their instructions and to the recitation-rooms. 


Mme. Carnot, wife of the President of the French 
Republic, had great success with her garden parties 
at the Ministry of Public Works, and with her 
sotvees dansantes at the Ministry of Finances, 
Although her tastes are serious and domestic, she 
has those feminine endowments in a remarkable 
degree which enable women in high stations to 
launch a new fashion or impose a sumptuary tone. 
Her grandmother was an English lady named 
White, who married a M. Dupont, of Rouen, and het 
father was M. Dupont White, the economist member 
of the Institute, and translator into French of Stuart 


Mill’s works. p 


There are eight homes for working girls in differ- ‘| 


ent parts of London, all under the same general 
management. Since 1878, no less than 8000 mac’ bc: 
ists, envelope folders, shop assistants, button makers, ‘ 


dressmakers, milliners, barmaids, domestic servant, 


& 


hairdressers, laundresses, pupil teachers, tailoresses,— 
box makers, telegraphists, and others have at differ 
ent times resided inthem. The full list of 1 

last year—a total of 1824—represented eighty-t¥ 
occupations. Breakfast, dinner, and tea costs eadl 


¥ 





" 









girl only 4s. 6d. (something over a dollar) per week, 


while the rent of her bed-room varies from 2s. 
to 4s. (from sixty-two and half cents to a doll 
Each inmate pays a penny per week to the 
fund, which secures to her for a certain time me 
cine, a small monetary allowance, and other assist 
ance during illness. No effort is spared to make f 
home of the girls attractive. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


The Duchess of Teck isthe President of the ‘“‘ Mary 
Adelaide Servant Training Home,’’ where young 
servants are received, and carefully and kindly 
trained by an experienced matron in household 
duties. Three to six months is the time allotted, 
and fifteen the number taught at one time. A small 
entrance fee is charged, and the written consent of 
parents required. They are also taught to make 
their own clothing. 

Recent questions discussed by Sorosis, the Woman’s 
Club of New York, were: 

‘‘ Resolved, That the present system of cramming 
for examinations, and estimating a pupil’s scholar- 
ship by a percentage, defeats the true aim of educa- 
tion, lowers the moral standard of school and society, 
and is injurious to the health of teacher and pupil.” 

On “House and Home” day, the question was, 
“What Constitutes a True Home, and what are 
Woman’s Duties in it?’’ On ‘‘ Business’ Day, the 
following question was discussed: ‘‘ Will the En- 
trance of Women into Business Pursuits Retard or 
Assist the Progress of Civilization?’’ Miss Julia M. 
Thomas, so well known for her activity in various 
educational movements, is Chairman of Committee 
on Education. 


Mlle. Clemence Royer has founded a society en- 
titled Société d’Etudes Philosophiques et Morales. 
The object of this society is to stimulate in France 
the taste for the higher intellectual studies ; to facili- 
tate among its members an opportunity of exchang- 
ing and discussing their views of philosophy and 
morals ; to study and criticise new publications ; and 
tohelp to determine philosophical language. The 
society consists of elected members, of correspondent 
members accepted on the proposition of three mem- 
bers, and of honorary members, who are elected on 
the recommendation of five other members. The 
meetings take place on the second Thursday of eve: 
month. ; 


Miss Mary Snow, of Bangor, Me., one of the best 
executive principals of the country, has resigned her 
¢eight-hundred-dollar position at the head of a gram- 
mar school, and bought a large dry-goods store. She 
Says that the business will be less exhausting than 
the school, that it will pay better, and that she can 
do as much for the community, independently of her 
business, as she could in connection with her school. 


Some beautiful work is now being done at the 
Technical Institute, South Kensington, in true in- 
laying, and the designs are carried out by lady pupils 
with great accuracy and delicacy: the design being 
cut out of the wood, and the inlay fitted in exactly. 
The finest is executed in Sequoia wood (California 
pine), inlaid with ivory and blackberries; also in 
ebony, with white berries. By this is meant the 
genuine inlaying of the pattern into a solid piece of 
wood, not fret cut and veneered. 


The ‘‘ Recreative Evening Baie ” recently gave 
& beautiful exhibition of the work done by their 
Pupils, under the auspices of Social Guild Institu- 
tion at Nottingham, England. Princess Louise pre- 
sided, and was warmly praised for her felicitous 
words and manner. The work ranged from knitted 
Stockings to fine wood-carving and brass-work. One 
of the departments was the “ Thrifteries,” to show 
What could be done with “odds andends.’’ There 
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are twelve evening recreation clubs, or ‘‘homes’’ 
for factory girls alone, in Nottingham, and they sent 
charming work, a piegg, of which was presented to 
the Princess, whose presence and sweet ways af- 
forded great encouragement. 

Lansing, Mich., has a very interesting Woman’s 
Club, which numbers sixty members, and has for 
President Mrs. J. H. Wardwell, who presides with 
grace and dignity. The time of the club has been 
largely given to the study of History,—English, 
French,—the study of the Netherlands has been found 
extremely interesting. They have an annual busi- 
ness meeting at which all reports are read, and offi- 
ces filled; and an annual banquet, the viands for 
which are furnished by the members, and of which 
husband and male friends are invited to partake, 
the young daughters of members Being the atten- 
dants. They are very secherche affairs, and the food 
provided delicious. One great characteristic of the 
club is said to be that the sixty members are, with- 
out exception, active and harmonious members, free 
from petty jealousies, and with one thought only, 
who is best fitted for a place. Election day brings 
no bitterness, nor any heart burnings. 


Thirty years ago a small school was established at 
Lyons, which has continued to prosper, and has 
been the means of rendering considerable service, 
not only to the female inhabitants of the town, but 
to Lyonnese commerce. This .was the school for 
the superjpr commercial education of girls, of which 
the founder was Mdille. Luquin. She organized her 
school so admirably, and with such thorough suc- 
cess, that it has merited the thanks of the Lyons 
Municipality and of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The Minister of Commerce, seeing the good results 
of Mdlle. Luquin’s system, has given her official 
charge for a general inspection of the French cen- 
tres of commerce, with a view to establish similar 
schools elsewhere. She has now finished her in- 
spection, which includes Rouen, Le Havre, Elbeuf, 
Amiens, Ljlle, Loubaix, Boulogne and Dijon. The 
Minister has addressed an urgent appeal to the mu- 
nicipalities and chamber of commerce of these 
towns to establish commercial schools for girls on 
the plan of that in Lyons. 


Mrs. Minna Canth is one of the most prominent 
authoresses of Finland. She was born in 1844, was 
married at twenty-one, and was left a widow with 
seven children. She says in her autobiography : 
‘Finding myself excluded from so many avenues 
of work, I began a business without training or 
capital. It is no wild desire for revolution, but hard, 
solemn life, that drives woman into opposition and 
unbeaten paths.’”” From behind the counter of her 
shop Mrs. Canth has written three great dramas, 
‘The Robber,” in 1881, “In Roinila Farm,’ 1883, 
and ‘‘The Workman’s Wife,’ besides articles in 
newspapers, popular tales, and, last Christmas, 
“Hanna.” She writes in the Finnish language. 
Her most important work is most undoubtedly “The 
Workman’s Wife,” which was played many nights 
in Helsingfors, and afterwards brought out in Stock- 
holm. In it she attacks, in powerful language, 
drunkenness, immorality and the unprotected con- 
dition of wives, and she appeals to other women 
asking how long they will allow these sins to con- 
tinue. 



































































































Epitor ‘‘CHat.’’—What shall 1 make in the way 
of easy, cool bodices for school wear in the country— 
are ‘ Garibaldis’’ worn now? 

COUNTRY TEACHER. 

Yes, they have been revived, but they are less 
baggy than formerly, and bettershaped. They are 
not fastened to a belt, but finished with a “‘spring,”’ 
which is put inside the skirt and the belt worn over 
it. You could have nothing better for school wear 
than these, in tucked wool, linen, foulard or pongee, 
with straight skirt, the draped apron front fastened 
to the sides, or with wide sash bows and ends. 

EpiTor “ CHat.’’—What would make me a pretty 
Spring suit, for church wear, in a warm climate? 

‘ MARY LANDER. 

Get a foulard, in-small black and white check, and 
have it made with full white, Canton crape vest, laid 
in folds and crossed. Cover the waist part with soft, 
full sash of gray silk (surah), Wear gray straw bon. 
net trimmed with black and white check, and gray 
gloves, 

Epitor ‘‘CHAT.’’—Do you not consider it vulgar 
for a girl to make an acquaintance in the street, or 
to act in such a way in public as to attract the notice 
of men? You will say this is obvious; but still there 
are girls who do these things, and would resent an 
imputation on manners or morals. I want your ex- 
pressed opinion. MOTHER. 

Certainly, it is inexcusably bad manners, and 
leads to bad morals. We hardly forgive ivin poor, 
ill-taught girls. It is infinitely worse, more vulgar 
and more despicable in girls who have had the 
advantage of good home training, and know better. 
It is beyond measure saddening to see young girls, 
whose natural influence and atmosphere should be 
uplifting and inspiring, by the mere force of their 
own sweetness, innocence and modesty, lowering 
themselves beneath the level of common woman- 
hood, and affecting the vulgar arts of the base and 
unworthy, from mere thoughtlessness and failure to 
recognize the chief glory and charm of woman, 
which is her innate purity, and the religious care 
with which she guards it, for she is the custodian of 
the purity of the race, and its growth towards a 
higher life depends upon her more than upon men. 

Epitor ‘‘CHat.’’—I want advice. I am twenty 
years old, and have lately received as a gift ag 
organ. I intend to study music, with the view of 
becbming a church organist, and so make a living. 

, Am I too old? 1 love music, and think I have a little 
talent. How long each day should I practice? I 
will have a very good teacher. How long should I 
study music? 

Your age is not a sufficient reason for not studying 
music, with a view to gaining a livelihood, if you 
have real taste and talent. But it is impossible to 
advise you with certainty. You can only discover 
how far your aptitude would be of service to you by 
trying. We should advise You to try, and try hard, 
for six months, and then stop, or only practice for 
pleasure, if you do not see success ahead. 

Eprtor “CHat.”—When Iam making a dress skirt 
with lining, should the lining and the dress goods be 
kilted, or double box plaited together, or should they 
be separate? Should the lining and top each be fur- 
nished with a hem or facing, or should they be 


hemmed together, and held in place by a few invis- 
ible stitches? When making adress of this white 
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CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


lace flouncing, say 40 inches wide, what kind of goods 
should it be made over, and what pattern_is best 
suited to that kind of a dress? A.McG. 


Only the outside is kilted ; the lining should not be 
kilted at all. The outside may be plaited, or laid in 
folds in any way you please; held together by tapes 
underneath, and mounted upon a plain-shaped lin- 
ing, which may be gathered at the back, and is 
united with the outside in a belt or yoke. At the 
bottom of the skirt, the two are separate and fin- 
ished separately, the outside with a narrow plaiting, 
the inside with a facing, and if the dress is hand- 
some, also a narrow plaiting of the material, which 
makes a double finish, and gives a better effect. A 
closely plaited balayeuse is usually added to the 
interior of the outside skirt. 

The soft twilled silks are the only suitable founda- 
tion for lace dresses, but some use fine cotton satine, 
in cream, black, or gray, and fine batiste may be 
used in Summer, or for warm weather. We have 
had several illustrations of lace dresses. The foun- 
dation is always a perfectly plain slip dress. The lace 
may be draped in any way to suit the taste, but the 
fashionable arrangement now is simple lifting on 
one side of the back of the skirt, and diagonal drap- 
ing in front. 


A valued contributor writes: Will you allow meto 
echo the wish expressed by Miss Willard, that you 
will ‘‘instruct your illustrators to make the waistsa 
little less wasp-like?’’ Such a form is no more beau- 
tiful than it is natural; but some ill-taught girls 
think it is, especially if seen in a pretty picture or 
fashion plate in this favorite magazine, and they 
proceed to torture their own, often beautiful, natural 
shapes, into as close an imitation of the unbeautiful 
and unnatural as possible. : 

I have seen a great deal of this sort of young girl, 
——_ the frequency of the error, and its resulting 
evils. 

You have a grand opportunity for doing some- 
thing toward correcting this perverted taste, even 
while you do not deviate so far from the accepted 
standard of fashion as to cause its devotees to fear an 
attempted ‘‘reform.”’ 

Icannot refrain from saying that the recent num- 
bers of the Lapy’s Book please me extremely, asa 
whole, but especially in certain new features lately 
added ; and it will be, more than ever before, a pleas- 
ure to me to be on its list of contributors, if I may be ~ 
so honored. H. A. S. 


Ep1Tor ‘‘CHAT.’’—Will you give us some idea im 
regard to the making of cotton dresses? Here at the 
South, March is a month in which we begin to wear 
light clothing, and it is of great importance that we 
should know howto prepare it beforehand. Any sug- 
gestions will be gladly received by ‘ 

SOUTHERN GIRL. 

Some of the summer materials have been in the 
market for a long time, but it is hard to supply novel 
designsso early inthe season. The Scotch ginghams, 
and challies were the first to appear, and both of these 
materials are charming for summer wear. The 
ginghams are prettily fhade with skirts gathered at 
the back, paneled at the sides, and draped in front. — 
The panels may be tormed of the clustered, check+* ~ 
ered, and open-worked stripes of the material, with — 
tucks between, or the tucks (length-wise) may be is 
bordered on each side with strips of Madeira em ~~ 
broidery. The trimming is put on flat, and oftea” 
outlines the tucking, a great deal of which is used, © 
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the finer the better. The tucking and trimming 
upon the bodice is usually brought to a point ; and 
delicately tucked bodices and skirts are made of 
striped and plain materials without any intermix- 
ture of embroidery. Many different designs will be 
used this summer ; the blouse bodice, and the yoked 
bodice, as well as the tucked and plaited waists. 
The princess polonaise will also be used, with apron 
front pointed to one side, and very simply draped 
back. Allcotton bodices will be made full, but more or 
less shaped tothe waist. Embroidery, white, orin the 
colors of the cloth used for trimming, but not lace, 
except occasionally, laid flat, or over thin muslin. 
Ruffles are more employed than they were last year, 
and re-appear as borders to over-skirts. Drawn- 
work, and embroidery upon linen, in the form of 
bands and insertions, are used upon white, gray and 
dark butcher linen. The drawn-work is prettiest in 
white, and simple herring-bone embroidery looks 
well in white or terra-cotta, upon gray or dark art 
blue. Belts and sashes are employed; and sleeves 
are full, but usually set in a cuff. 


EpiTor_ ‘‘CuHat.’’—Please tell me how two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars can be used to the best advan- 
tage in the furnishing of a small apartment of five 
rooms, one of which is a bath-room, for a young 
married couple. 

ONE WHO WANTS A HOME OF HER OWN. 

Your want is a very praiseworthy one; there is 
very little inducement for a man to marry and keep 
on living ina boarding-house. Stick to your “‘home"’ 
idea, and put your energies into it to make it solidly 
comfortable, as well as attractive. Twohundred and 
fifty dollars is not much, but it will goa long way 
with care and judgment. You do not say how 
your rooms are divided, but it is presumable that you 
have a small parlor, dining-room, kitchen, and one 
bed-room. Geta man tostain the floors of your par- 
lor, bed-room, and dining-room. He will charge 
three dollars per day, and take two days for the en- 
tire job. The whole cost will be about ten dollars. 
Then you can use “ Kensington” rugs, at from six 
to eight dollars each for covering the floors, leaving 
a border of stained wood-work. The floors of three 
rooms will be in this way handsomely provided for 
at acost of thirty dollars. The kitchen and dining- 
room will require good, well-seasoned oil-cloth, and 
the cost of this including laying will be about ten 
dollars more. For fifty dollars you can buy a pretty 


lounge, small cabinet book-case (for which you will . 


have to make a portiere), four small chairs, a rocker, 
and easy chair, a lamp stand, and lamp. But per- 
haps a lamp has been among your wedding presents; 
if so, you can get a better stand, and add a cover. 
Fifty dollars will be absorbed in a bed-room suite, 
a spring bed, hair mattress, wool bolster and two 
feather pillows. Twenty-five dollars in extension 
table and chairs for dining-room; another ten in a 
side-board, making thirty-five ; and still another in a 
set of pretty blue ware,.which must do duty for 
breakfast, as well as dinner. Five dollars may be 
put into a clock. 

The kitchen is always fnrnished with range and 
stationary tubs; you will need, therefore, for this de- 
partment, only the cooking utensils, of which you 
can get. an abundant supply, good quality, and inclu- 
sive of brushes, dust-pans, dish-pans, etc., for fifteen 
er twenty dollars. This will leave you with forty 





dollars in hand for curtains, knives and forks, and 
other things not herein enumerated. The statement 
is simply basedon what you can buy in a large manu- 
facturing furniture house; if you wish to manufac- 
ture a lounge, or an easy chair, or any other article 
of furniture yourself, you can save something upon 
it; but as a rule it is better economy to buy a good, 
well-made article, made for the purpose you warit 
by those who kuow how to doit. 


STUDIO, CADOGAN GARDENS. 

From England, a dear friend, the wife of a well- 
known artist, writesin regard to Mary Anderson: “I 
think of you often, and of that memorable day in 
Sorosis, when you put me on the side of your heart, 
and épposite Mary Anderson! I fell in love with 
her—across the table, and she is good enough to say 
she did a little too—anyhow, we made friends, and 
are greater ones the more we know each other. 
What a lovely woman she is—in both the English as 
well as the American sense of the word—and how 
artistic, intelligent and good. Her simplicity is 
wonderful ; and you can’t think how much finer she 
acts now. She is grand in Hermione, and perfectly 
charming as Perdita in the ‘‘Winter’s Tale.’”’ She 
has been criticised for taking the two parts—but why 
should she not? She is the lovely, innocent daughter 
of the mother who is love and innocence herself. 
The papers have been critical, but everybody I have 
seen is delighted; especially all artists and poets, 
and those who feel with them. It is no doubt a 
great success, and the house is crammed week after 
week, and gains rather than loses. I have seen the 
play five times, and enjoy it more each time. Miss 
Anderson has taken a large, beautiful house at 
Hampstead, half an hour by train or carriage. The 
air there is fresh and sweet, and she is far from 
crowds. Mr. M. is busily engaged in editing Men- 
delssohn’s letters to his father; some of them will ap- 
pear in Scribner's in February and March, and the 
volume will be published soon afierwards by Scrib- 
ner.” * GRETA. 


FREDERICHSTADT, ST. CROIX, DANISH WESTINDIES. 
A Philadelphia lady, who has recently migrated to 
this lovely region, writes of it as follows :—‘ This 
island is quite as beautiful as my earlier impressions 
affected my memory; in fact, as to natural scenery, 
line and color, neither sublime nor tame, as exquisite 
a bit of this earth as eyes ever beheld; while the 
climate is almost perfect, far superior in evenness 
and warmth to Florida, Nassau, or Bermuda. There 
are no Northers to distur its serenity, no malaria, 
nights always cool, mornings and afternoons pleas- 
ant, sun very hot, but always a cool wind blowing, 
and the very heat is never as oppressive as our sum- 
mer temperature; dué there are mosquitoes galore, 
fleas, spiders, and servants asnuisances. In my own 
estimation the natural destiny of the island, whether 
or not the cherished hope here is ever fulfilled, of 
possession by the United States, is as a new and in- 
comparable sanitarium. Iam sure a hotel would in 
a few seasons, if rightly managed and advertised 
prove a valuable investment to any company of 
stockholders. . "There are so many people who go 
abroad for health and pleasure every winter, who 
are tired of the old resorts, and long for pastures 
new; and nowhere can be found such climate, such 
perfect pictures of views in every direction, such 
numerous and charming drives, such excellent roads ; 
but little society worth speaking of. I find books, 
especially, of course, light literature, most eagerl 
sought for and énjoyed; already all those which 
were given me for steamer reading have been bor- 
rowed by different parties; and I have no doubt, if 
I will let it, mine will becomea useful circulating 
library. A young gentleman who is teaching school 
here has inaugurated a “Reading Club,’’ which 
meets at different houses, but which is hampered by 
the scarcity and difficulty of obtaining books ; matur- 
ally I have already promised selections from my col- 
lection for their future use. So in some considera; 
tion for others, as well as a boon and blessing to my- 
self, I shall beg all my friends to send me any litexa- 
ture of any kind they can. spare, and which they 
might, some of it, throw aside, as everything, to.an 
old magazine, will be valued and a preciated hete. 
Fancy how like greeting an old familiar friend it-was 
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to behold Gopey’s in its new dress upon our hostess’ 
parlor table; she, having lately seen the announce- 
anent that it had passed into your hands, sent her 
subscription North for it. : ; 

We have had some of the loveliest drives you can 
imagine in this “‘ garden of the Carribean Sea,”’ as it 
used to be called; and witnessed sunset pageantry, 
which defies all powers of description. Every eve- 
ning is a perfect glory of illuminated space—dt once 
our picture-gallery, our theatre, and our — . 


Mrs. M. W.—We are not a medium of sale for 
knitting or needle-work. The best thing you can do 
is to apply to a ‘‘ Woman’s Exchange” in your near- 
est city, if one is established, or to the one in New 
York City, Fifth avenue, near Twenty-eighth street, 
and send specimens, with stamps and address for 
return. 


‘‘ BELLE FONTAINE.’’—Desirable positions do not 
lie about waiting to be picked up. They are either 
gained by influence or by work. If you have not a 
male relative who can help you to a place, you must 
show your fitness by years of steady drudgery. We 
are not acquainted with those positions or depart- 
ments upon papers where the work is done ‘‘at 
home.’’ These usually are the influential positions, 
and we know of none that have not been gained 
and kept by years of hard, honest, desk drudgery, 
and experience necessary to the training of capacity 
for real and varied newspaper work. 


Eprror ‘‘CHatT.’’—Would the enclosed velvet be 

suitable trimming for goods like enclosed sample? 

" Would it be appropriate fora young matron, or is 
it too showy ? MONROE. 


It is not too showy, but it is not appropriate. 
There are two ttigh colors introduced into your 
gray and black material—one is red, the other 
brown. Your velvet is another red. It does not cor- 
respond with either. The red stripe in your mate- 
rial is too light and showy to be repeated in the 
trimming. We should advise you to get atan brown, 
a shade darker; more brown, and less yellow than 
the stripe, and use it for revers, and finish. 


LENA, ILL. 
Epitor ‘‘GoDEy's LADY’s Book.”’—I see in your 
December number a notice of a book, the title of 
which is ‘‘The Heart of Merrie England,’ written 
by Dr. L. Stone, of Philadelphia. Will you inform 
me where I can get it, and at what price? T.P.T. 
You can get it by writing to the publishers, Porter 
& Coates, of Philadelphia, or possibly from a book- 
seller in your vicinity. Weare not sure as to price 
but believe it to be about $1.50. 


GOVE City, KAN. 
DEAR EpiTor “ CHaT.’’—I have taken ‘‘GopEY”’ 
three or four years, and say, like so many others, 
“‘My mother took GopEy’s, and we cannot get along 
without it. Inthe December number I notice a new 
idea of getting photographs of original paintings, 
frescoes, etc., and it fills a long felt want. If you 
give the address of where these can be obtained we 
shall be more than pleased. And can you tell me 
where The Studio is published, and the price per 

year or copy? 2 G. K. 


The Soule Company, Boston, Mass. Write for 
catalogue, for which now the charge is ten cents. 
The Studio is published in New York City, No. 3 E. 
Fourteenth street. It is twenty-five cents for single 
copy. Clarence Cook is editor. The fine art pic- 
tures furnished are worth more than price of sub- 
scription. 





CHICAGO. 
DEAR “JENNIE JUNE.’’—Your pretty name has 
always been a talisman forme. I havea ——— 
little home, and am indebted to your valuable - 
vice in all that concerns housekeeping. Hitherto I 
have been’ envied, but, alas! my friends are all 
leaving me behind on account of the so-called new- 
fangled ‘‘angel food.’’ Now will my ministering 
angel not come to ~ assistance and tell me how to 

make it. I shall feel forever grateful. jJ.G. 
We confess to having avoided the subject of 
‘“‘angel” cake and ‘“‘angel’’ food, because itis any- 
thing but angelic in its dyspepsia-producing results. 
Itis compounded of white of egg, white sugar and 
flour principally, and becomes, when these are put 
together and cooked, a highly concentrated, and, to 
some persons—those with tendency to kidney 
troubles—actually poisonous kind of food. The 
richest plum pudding, mince pie, etc., if well made, 
is simple and wholesome beside this so-called 

‘“‘angel’s’”’ food, a receipt for which is here given: 


ANGEL’s Foop.—One and one-half pints granula- 
ted sugar, one pint flour, whites of ten eggs, one 
teaspoonful Royal baking powder. Sift together 
powder and flour four times. Beat the eggs toa 
stiff froth, and quickly add one tablespoonful sugar, 
and stir slightly; add one tablespoonful flour, 
and keep adding more, until all the flour and sugar 
have been used, stirring as little as possible; flavor 
with vanilla. Putin very clean pan, and bake three- 
quarters of an hour. One-half the receipt makes a 
good cake. 


““Wipow.’’—Black would not be suitable. If you 
lay aside your mourning for the ceremony, you had 
better wear gray silk, with vest and finish of white 
crepe ‘isse. You can keep it for occasions, and at 
six months after the death of your sisicr, it will be 
quite suitable for frequent wear. Handkerchief 
holders are outof date. Invitations are sent on small 
note paper, but any good stationer will get them up 
properly. Black Prince Albert coat, dark gray 
trowsers, black vest, and lighter shade of gray for 
tie and gloves, would be suitable for the groom. 


The following letter comes to late for insertion in 
‘* Far and Near Club” columns, so rather than let it 
lay over another, we give it place here. We have 
other and more lengthy communications to ‘‘ Far 
and Near Club” which will find place next month.— 
Ep. GoDEY. 


EDITOR “‘ FAR AND NEAR CLUB:” 

I was interested very much in ‘‘A word to the 
girls” of January GopEy; and should be delighted 
to become a member of ‘“‘Far and Near Club.” But 
as Iam a “country”’ girl, whose home is in a neigh- 
borhood where local clubs or societies of any kind 
are extinct, and parties only occur at rare intervals. 


I cannot write about anything that way. Neverthe- - 


less I would willingly write anything of value to any- 
one. Iam an ardent lover of music, soa great deal 
of my time is spent in study and practice ; Iam also 
organist in a small church, where music is more 
loved than studied. I have often thought of formin 
a club devoted to the improvement and progress 
music in the neighborhood, but owing to the unsocial 
habits of the young people, I have failed to conceive 
a way to form such aclub, so I must be content to 
continue my study alone. A MEMBER, 


To Contributors and Story Writers. 


Stamps for return, must be sent with unauthorised 
manuscripts, or we cannot be answerable for them. 
Do not write asking if M. S. S. will be received ; all 
are received, and read; if not wanted returned; if 
stamps are enclosed. 
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“ The Etiquette of Men’s Dress.’’ This book, issued 
by the ‘‘Men’s Outfitter,’’ Mercantile Exchange Build- 
ing, New York, is the only one of the kind that we 
know of, and furnishes a very correct guide for the 
dress of gentlemen upon occasions when “full dress’’ 
is required. Fortunately, full dress for men is always 
the same. . 


Peter Henderson & Co. have issued from 35 and 37 
Cortlandt Street, New York, their annual manual 
for “‘ Everything for the Garden.” It is very hand- 
some and well illustrated, and conveys all the infor- 
mation needed concerning early flowers, vegetables, 
and climbing plants. Henderson’s early pea, and 
the famous green and gold watermelon, receive 
attention. Send for it before seeding and planting. 


Mrs. G. de Fontaine, one of the editorial staff of 
the N. Y. S¢ar, has an illustrated article in the Christ- 
mas Dixie, showing that the first American ocean 
steamer sailed from Savannah, Georgia, in the spring 
of 1819. It is also stated that Southern men and 
money constructed the first American passenger and 
freight railroad. The South has now hundreds of 
millions invested in manufacturing enterprises, and 
is rapidly building up its own industries on a perma- 
nent and thoroughly satisfactory basis. 


The new ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Contemporary 
Biography ’’ is issued in ‘“ideal’’ volumes of about 
550 pages each, at least as often as annually, by John 
B. Alden, of 303 Pearl Street, New York. They con- 
tain in alphabetical succession and in brief, the facts 
of the lives of the noteworthy men and women of 
the time; and an edition which costs only one 
dollar per volume, brings them within the means of 
persons who cannot compess larger and more costly 
publications. 


Mr. George Kennan, the Siberian traveller and 
writer for The Century, has been black-listed by the 
Russian Government, and will not be permitted to 
re-enter the Czar's dominions. “I expected, of 
course,’’ says Mr. Kennan, “to be put on the Russian 
black-list. I am only thankful that I succeeded in 
crossing the frontier with all of my material and 
papers coming this way. The outside of the Russian 
frontier line is a good enough side for me at present. 
I became satisfied before I got half through Siberia 
that I should never be permitted to go there again, 
and that after the publication of my papers no other 
foreigner would be allowed to make investigations 
there, and I lost no possible opportunity to secure ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. I brought back more than 
50 pounds of notes, papers, and original documents, 
many of the latter from secret Government archives, 
besides 500 or 600 foolscap pages of manuscript pre- 
pared for me by political exiles in all parts of Siberia, 
and covering the most noteworthy episodes in their 
lives.’ The Christian Intelligencer remarks, ‘‘It is 
doubtful whether a paper of equal importance with 
that of Mr. George Kennan on ‘‘The Last Appeal of 
the Russian Liberals.’’ published in Zhe Century, 
will be found in any other monthly magazine in this 
country or Europe.” 


Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, writes of P:. iita 
Ramabai’s book and efforts: ‘‘ The Pundita Ramabai 
surely deserves the profoundest sympathy of all who 
wish to elevate the condition of woman in that won- 
derful land and race from which she springs. My 
hope is that her career, as an educator, will exert in- 
fluences upon the members of her own high caste 
comparable to those which have made her a devout, 
intelligent and aggressive Christian. Her volume on 
the woes of widowhood in India is a most pathetic 
and persuasive presentation of a theme which no 
woman hand in the East or West ever before touched 
with such power. She is herself a star in the East. 
Her genius and enthusiasm as well as her personal 
history in India, and her education in England and 
America appear to indicate that she is fitted and 
designed by Providence for an important mission in 
elevating the condition of women in the land of the 
Ganges and so ultimately in all Asia.’’ 


‘The Bride’s Gift to her Friends’’ is a charming 
little booklet, the letter press of which is by the Rev, 
Alfred H. Fahnestock ; the publishers are Moulton, 
Wenbourne & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The first page 
after the introduction is reserved, and appropriately 
decorated for the bride’s acknowledgment of a gift. 
Thre verses are the ‘‘felicitous expression of each 
thought as true brides should cherish, and would 
like to convey to their friends.’’ 


“ Richard Cable, the Light-shipman,”’’ by S. Baring 
Gould, is the latest in the series of select novels issued 
by J. B. Lippincott Co. The scene of the story is 
laid in Cornwall, and it has the local color and 
charm of characterization which we have learned to 
expect in Mr. Gould’s work. Every page is redolent 
of Cornish sea air, and Richard isa typical Cornish 
man, over-bearing, tyrannical, but with a tender 
spot in his heart, which is reached at last. 


‘The Spell of Home ”’ is the leading story in Lip- 
pincott’s for February, which is otherwise a capital 
number, and one of the most interesting and read-. 
able of all American magazines. 


Harper’s Magazine for February has a story by 
Henry James, part II of William Black’s new story, 
Far Lochabar, Quebec, illustrated and many other 
articles of interest. 


‘Snatched from the Poor-house”’ is a young girl’s 
life history by N. J. Clodfelter, which has been 
published recently by Peterson & Brothers. The 
story is one of practical interest, and hinges on the 
benefits of life insurance, and shows how, through 
the foresight of a father, a worthy family was saved 
from pauperism and its attendant evils. The scene 
is laid in a Pennsylvania coal-mining region. A collier 
is the hero and a collier’s daughter the heroine., 
The fortunes of the Westbrooks serve to paint a 
moral as well as to adorn atale. The hardships and 
perils of mining life are incidentally set forth, but 
the main interest centres in the youthful and plucky 
Grace Westbrook, who by her courage and intelli- 
gence, as well as by her good heart, wins the admi- 
ration of the reader and holds it from first to last. 
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‘First Steps in Electricity.’’ This is a very inter- 
esting book on a popular subject by a popular author, 
who was for a nt#mber of years scientific editor of the 
Century Magazine. The aim of the book, as stated 
by the author, is to give a series of simple and inex- 
pensive experimeims that will illustrate the general 
laws underlying the manifestation of the force called 
electricity. The experiments can be easily performed 
at home or in school, most of them with materials to 
be found in every household, and are arranged to 
show the historical development of this science, and 
at the same time to explain the methods by which 
electricity is made of use in the arts, manufactures 
and business, particularly in connection with the 
telegraph, telephone, electric-light, and railway. The 
book is written in clear and interesting style, which 
will make it useful as a reading book and text-book 
in schools as well as a good volume to put in the 
library. It is believed it will prove of value to begin- 
ners in electrical workshops, and a handy book of 
reference for any one who wants to be familiar with 
the general laws of electricity. The author, Mr. 
Charles Barnard, is well known as a writer on edu- 
cational and industrial subjects, his previous work 
in this science having been used as a text-book by 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


‘Leon Roch”’ is a work in two volumes from the 
Spanish of Caldds Perez, translated by ‘‘ Clara Bell,’’ 
for Gottsberger, the publisher of 11 Murray Street, 
New York. The story is of an educated and refined 
man, who is a student and scientific investigator, 
married to a beautiful Roman Catholic devotee. His 
misery, his broken life and her artifices are strongly 
portrayed, and incidentally the social life in Spanish 
cities, brightly photographed. The principal per- 
sonages are, besides the hero, whose life is wrecked 
by his unfortunate marriage to a woman who is beau- 
tiful and believes herself to be a saint, are his too 
sanctimonious wife and Pepe, a girl capable of true 
devotion, but wild and tempestuous in manner and 
habits, and therefore sacrificed to the bad opinion of 
those who did not understand her. Evidently the 
author does not believe in young, women devotees, 
and discredits the influence of a priest in secular 
households; but young women, so full of piety, co- 
quetry, and artifice as Maria Telleria, must be ex- 
ceptional, even in Spain. 


The Public Ledger almanac is as much of an insti” 
tution in the printing offices of Philadelphia as the 
Public Ledger. It epitomizes the history of a year, 
and for nineteen years has furnished a reliable cal- 
endar, with a vast amount of information condensed 
into small space, free to all who choose to avail 
themselves of it. The year has been an important 
one for the Ledger, inasmuch as it has signatled a 
great enlargement in an already great paper, and 
furnished fresh proof of the phenomenal success 
which is sometimes wrested from failure when the 
right man, instead of the wrong one, takes the helm. 
Mr. George W. Childs has earned the right to be 
considered the greatest journalist, and that means 
the greatest man, in this country. 


“TALKS TO YOUNG MEN,” with Asides to Young 
Women, consists of a delightful series of papers by 
Rev, Robert Collyer, which Lee & Shepard have put 
into very attractive book-form. It seems invidious to 
pick out one where all are good ; but, if time does 
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not admit at once of going through them all, read 
we pray you, young jmen and maidens too, the chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Debt,” ‘‘Sleep,’’ ‘‘My New Name,” “ The 


Jey of Youth,’”’ and the ‘‘Companionship of Good _ 


Books.’”’ Rev. Robert Collyer has garnered the wis- 
dom which is the natura fruitage of an upright, 
large, and loving nature, and every word from him 
is worthy of being treasured. 


‘‘Paul and Virginia.””’ That indefatigable and 
conscientious translator, ‘Clara Bell,” has put into 
English for Mr. William Gottsberger, the New York 
publisher, the charming idyl of Bernadin St. Pierre, 
the old, ever new, ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.” The réad- 
ing of it, after some of the feverish, but not tender 
love stories of the day, is like a rest on a hot day in 
a leafy glade beside a cool spring. It is a delicious 
little narrative of pure love, written in an hour of 
complete disentanglement from all the noise and 
conventions of modern life—a prose poem, which 
will never lose its hold upon the mind and heart. 
The book is enriched by nearly the whole of St. 
Pierre’s preface to the quarto edition. 


‘Exhaustion of Nervous Energy ’’ is the title of an 


excellent little brochure by Fillmore Moore, M.D.,. 


reprinted from the New York Medical Times. Dr. 
Moore is the well-known sanitarian at Lakewood, 
New Jersey, and has made a study of nervous affec- 
tions to good purpose. 

The first part of the ‘“ Philosophy of Cure,’’ partic- 
ularly as it relates to electrical treatment and elec- 
tricity, has been issued by the New York Solar Ther- 
matural Company, 39 West 27th street. The discussion 
of the subject is philosophical, scientific and exhaus- 
tive, and well worth the attention of those interested, 
E. T. Babbitt, M.D., A.M., is the author. 


George William Curtis gives a little needed casti- 
gation to the present rage of society for literature 
and the stage. But when a poet has to become a 
banker and broker to earn a living, while a young 
society maiden can earn four thousand dollars a year 
by little letters of gushing admiration, without taking 
off her gloves, why there must be something the 
matter with literature. 

The notable letters of Mendelssohn to Moscheles 
appear in Scribner's for February, illustrated with 
portraits of Mendelssohn, members of his family, 
and his friend Moscheles; also with several repro- 
ductions of drawings by Mendelssohn, and sketch 
written from documents in the possession of Mr. 
Felix Moscheles, the artist, and god-son of Mendels- 
sohn. 

“The Gentleman.”’ It isa hopeful sign of some- 
what degenerate times that another edition of a book 
so admirable in its teaching as George H. Calvert’s 
‘The Gentleman ” has been called for. The tone, 
the sentiment, the style are pure, true, free from all 
false and meretricious glitter, and informed by 
scholarly research and a noble purpose. The ety- 
mology of the word, its historic and literary charac- 
ter, its exemplars and abuses are all treated with 
the charm of style which extensive reading of the 
best authors—a natural refined taste—and antece- 
dent cultivation give to Mr. Calvert’s works. It isa 
book which ought to be in the library, and in the 
hands of every boy in the land, and is worth a 
thousand Chesterfield’s. Lee and Shepard, the Bos- 
ton publishers, send it for $1.50. 
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“The Second Son” is a composite novel which, 
like composite photography, has recently become 
fashionable. The authors are M. O. W. Oliphant and 
T. B. Alrich, and the motive seems to be a defence, 
or statement of some of the uses, of the English law 
of primogeniture. On the whole, however, it proves 
if anything the wisdom of judicious ‘‘ letting alone.” 
The ‘‘second son,’’ the one who steers midway be- 
tween the expectation of the oldest and the neglect 
accorded to the youngest, comes out an honorable 
and satisfactory man. He is a rather quiet hero; 
but he, Elizabeth Travers, and “‘ Pax’? redeem the 
rest, who are what may be called a ‘disagreeable 
lot;” and it is a happy inspiration to give him, in- 
stead of ‘‘succession,’’ a clever and charming wife. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“How to Succeed asa Stenographer”’ is a practical 
manual by Arthur M. Baker, author of “‘ How to 
Learn Shorthand.”’ It considers, amcng other things, 
the advisability of learning shorthand ; the time and 
practice required; the percentage of failures; the 
choice of system ; and the advantages to be derived 
from its study; the average of speed required, also 
where to seek a situation ; the reporting of evidence ; 
the rates, charges, etc. ; the reporting of meetings, 
lectures, etc., with a great deal of information of 
interest to every shorthand writer and student. Fow- 
ler & Wells, 775 Broadway, New York City, are the 
publishers, and send it to any address for 25 cents. 

‘The Story of Antony Grace,”’ by George Manville 
Fenn, is a good and healthy one for boys to read. 
Antony Grace is introduced tothe reader asa tenderly 
nurtured boy of eleven years, at the moment when 
the death of his father and mother and the machina- 
tions of a rascally lawyer, have left him wretched, 
alone, and penniless in the world. How he con- 
quered his fate, and in what way the lives of others 
were mixed up with his own, the story develops, 
holding the reader’s strong interest tothe end. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, publishers. The story is 
illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

‘“‘Home Again,’’ by George MacDonald, is one of 
D. Appleton & Co.’s recent issues. It could not help 
being worth reading, coming from the thoughtful 
pen of the author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood ;”’ and it is all the better worth reading, in that 
it is on the other side of the great American idea, that 
a poor professional man is better than a good farmer 
or shoemaker. Walter Colman, the hero, is the poe- 
tic and literary son of a farmer, who educates him 
with pride for a superior walk in life to hisown. He 
goes to London, nearly starves on his poetry, but final- 
dy becomes a hack journalist. He wears himself out, 
body and mind, discovers the social shams which 
abound in society, and finally goes ‘‘ home again,’’ 
marries a good girl, who had always known and 
loved him, and becomes an intelligent, happy farmer. 

Miss Emily Sartain lectured recently to the New 
Century Guild for Working Women, 1132 Girard 
street, on “Engraving.” She told of the history of 
the art and explained the difference between line 
and stipple, as well as between mezzotint, aquatint, 
etching, etc. She also told of the invention of wood 
engraving among the Chinese, its early use in 
Europe, the change in the style made by Thomas 
Bewick and his pupils, and of the present develop- 
ment of the art in the United States. 


An association called the Philadelphia Exchange 
for Women, which was started last June, is now 
thoroughly organized and im working order. Its 
object is to raise the standard of woman’s work, both 
in an artistic and domestic sense. Meetings are held 
on the first and third Wednesdays in the month, at 
11 A.M. The Executive Committee is composed of 
the following ladies: Mrs. V. C. Bush, Mrs. J. H. 
Converse, Mrs. John Mason, Jr., Mrs. W. H. Oak- 
ford, Mrs. A. Montelius; Mrs. S. B. Huey, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Curtis, Mrs. S. T. Rorer, Mrs. Edward 
Hoopes. 

GopEy’s LADY’s Book, so well known to our 
mothers and grandmothers, has lately acquired new 
life. After nearly sixty years of existence, it all at 
once springs into the arena of modern methods, 
under the leadership of the indefatigable Mrs. J. C. 
Croly, whose pseudonym of Jenny June has pervaded 
the newspaper world, and the ‘‘Woman Columns”’ 
especially for many years: No ancient dame would 
recognize the old Lapy’'s Book. It is bright, spark- 
ling, well-edited, with plenty of the latest fashions 
and modern styles of cookery. The illustrations are 
a tremendous advance upon the old-fashioned plates 
of simpering idiotsin outré finery which graced the 
first pages, fifty years ago, as ‘‘ Le Follet.” Whether 
fashions have or have not improved, there is no ques- 
tion that the mental pabulum offered to the woman 
of to-day is far in advance of that considered sufficient 
for culture half or even a quarter of a century ago.— 
Daily Independent, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ee 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

This time-honored periodical is now at its best 
under the skillful management of Mrs. Croly (Jenny 
June). ‘‘Gopry’s” is in every sense of the word 
devoted to the interest of the family. , The frontis- 
piece gives ‘“‘Lady Loraine,” after Mrs Anna Lea 
Merritt’s painting. ‘‘Twd Sides to a Question”’ is 
Mrs. Croly’s own view of woman sufferage. Eugénie 
Marlitt and Mme. de Girardin are each the subject 
of biographic sketchesr » ‘‘ Home and Society Man- 
ners” are ably handled by “ Aunt Amanda,” in the 








first of her series of letters to a débutante. An excel- - 


lent paper by Janet Reutz Rees points out one reasom 
‘“ Why Women Fall,” through vagueness and want 
of exactitude. The importance of having a distinct 
understanding in matters of business cannot be too 
frequently insisted upon. The architectural papers, 
fashion, shopping, work-table and home depart- 
ments of ‘‘ GopEy’s”’ are capable and practical. “An 
Expensive Girl” is a droll story by Clara Green.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Madeleine Garnier, a niece of Joaquin Miller, is @ 
clerk in the first assistant postmaster general’s office. 
She lives entirely alone in the log cabin erected by 
Miller on Meridan hill, just outside of Washington. 
She seems to have no fear of danger in her out of 
the way retreat, and attribntes her lack of nervous- 
ness to a clear conscience, and the possession of @ 
trusty revolver. She is a crack shot with this wea- 
pon, and devotes some of her spare momegts every 
day to pistol practice. She is artistic in her tastes, 
and her sketches are extremely clever. At her de- 
partment desk she is retiring, industrious and able. 
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HE sketch of Mrs. Elise P. Buckingham, 
the famous woman fruit farmer of La- 
gunita Ranch, Vacaville, California, will be 
read with general interest in the present 
number. Women are showing themselves 
capable of the largest business enterprises, 
and the business woman is one of the great 
social and economic factors in the near 
future. 
* * - * « * * 
]* this number will be found also the first 
of a series of attractive and useful arti- 
cles on ‘‘Out-door Sports’? for women, by 
Charles Richards Dodge, formerly Editor of 
Outing, an excellent authority upon the 
subjects of which he treats. The first article 
is devoted to ‘‘ TRICYCLING ;’’ the second will 
be given to ‘‘TRAMPING;”’ the third to 
‘*CAMPING,”’ and the fourth to ‘‘ BOATING.”’ 
* * * * * * * 
HE ‘‘Representative from Raccoon,’ 
grows in interest. No such realistic 
picture of a political canvass in the country 
districts has ever been presented in print; 
nor the part which the women take in it so 
clearly and brightly photographed. ‘‘Tillie”’ 
Twitchell is a character that becomes more 
and more attractive, a purely American pro- 
duction, quite as much so as ‘‘Eph,’’ who is 
well defined, and as purely representative of 
American ideas, though not so exaggerated 
as Col. Sellers. 
* * * * * * * 
| N the’ present number Mr. Edgar Fawcett 
continues his story of ‘‘The Two Ene- 
tffies,”” which will be concluded in April ; and 
there is also the second of the valuable series 
of studies of Classic Authors, by Miss Frances 
A. Shaw, who in this number takes up the 
immortal Dante, a copy of whose tomb in 
Florence we reproduce. 

In the department of Dress will be found 
the first of a series of ‘‘ Art Studies in Dress,’’ 
the ‘“‘Hat”’ being the subject of this one; 
and there is also an original, and originally 
illustrated article on Household Drapery, and 
modes of trimming, by one of the best tech- 
nical authorities in art industries, Katherine 
—— 

The reading matter in all the departments 

‘4s original, and will be found varied and ins 
teresting. The ‘‘Far and Near’’ Club for 
Girls is attracting wide-spread attention: 
Interesting communications from its mem- 
bers will appear in next issue. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK.—Edited by 
Mrs. Croly, 1224 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. : 

Mrs, Croly could not produce an uninter- 
esting book if she tried, and ‘Gopry’s 
LADY’s Book,” of which the last two num- 
bers of the year lie before us, is much more 
than an ordinary fashion book. The domes- 
tic recipes are clear and simple, the stories 
characteristic and tothe point, and the records 
of public news and women’s work instructive 
and suggestive. The hints for making home 
attractive and pretty will give it a ready wel- 
come among women.—uglish Woman's 
Review. 2 


ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, since passing 
into the editorial charge of Mrs. 
“Jennie June’’ Croly, has speedily changed 
its course and character, and is once more in 
the smooth sailing sea of progress and popu- 
larity, reminding one of the Godey of whilom” 
days, when Mrs. Sarah J. Hale lent such 
dignity and attractiveness to its pages, and 
when it established itself in the hearts of our 
grandmothers and mothers. In literature, 
fashion, art and household conceits, the 
modern GODEY is an ideal magazine. Inthe 
January number now out Mrs. Croly’s dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage Question” 
will be read with general interest. With 
Mrs. Croly at the helm, GoDEy resumes its 
place among the leading aud delightful mag- 
azines of the country, and is many times 
worth $2 a year.— 7imes, Des Moines, Iowa. 








— January number of GopEy’s Lapy’s 

Book is full of bright sketches, spark- 
ling stories and directions for making pretty 
things for household decorations. Mrs. 


Croly’s article entitled ‘‘’T'wo Sides to a Ques- 
tion,” is a well-written, practical view of the 
woman suffrage question, ably handled. 
Myra Sawyer Hamlin’s story, ‘“‘A Battle for 


Birthright,’ maintains the interest that it at, ~ 


first excited among its fair readers. May 
Vivian Clyde’s ‘‘How Lutie Managed It”’ is 
worthy of special note. The fashion depart- 
ment is well up to the mark.— North Ameri- 
can, Philadelphia, Pa. 





'HE last number of GoprEy’s LapDy’s 
Book completes the 115th volume. 
There is a rich assortment of reading, from 
bright sketches and stories to instructions 
for a Christmas dinner. Fashions are fully 
represented. Gopky’s has steadily improved 
since the present management took charge. 
— Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. - 
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ON aby Me GN, maet————| Ts essential to the vitality of 
the blood. When deficient, the 

heart's action is weak and the 

whole system relaxed. Of all 

Blood-tonics, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is the most effective. By its: 
use, the vital fluid becomes 
rich, pure, and abundant, and 
the feeblest invalid rapidly 
gains strength and vigor. 

“TI was afflicted for over three years 
with female weakness and became so 
emaciated and feeble that it was sup- 
posed I was in consumption. As none 





} 
oi} 
‘ 


mi 
saul ‘ Swen of our family had ever been victims to 
ety a this malady, I determined to see what 
wilt i virtue there was in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
“il lh One bottle of this medicine produced a 
decided change for the better, and be- 
H | 7 fore I had taken three bottles I was 
! HH Mm cured. I have gained in flesh and 
; Hh a | strength and can now do my work with 
\ hg 3 ease, being entirely free from any of my 
old troubles.””»— Mrs. J. CREIGHTON, 

‘ Highgate, Ont. 

“Before using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I was constantly confined to my bed. 
Since using this medicine, I am able to walk two or three miles atatime. Iam 
sixty-four years of age.””—Mrs. SARAH EREDIs, 30 Pleasant st., Lowell, Mass. 

“I have found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
my health.”—Witt1am V. SHELTON, Supt. Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., LOWELL, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a bottle.. 





RICH AND POOR, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and Day Laborer, by their common 
use of Ayer’s Pills, attest the world-wide reputation of this remedy. 
Leading ‘physicians recommend these pills for Stomach and Liver 
Troubles, Costiveness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; also, for Rheu- 
matism, Jaundice, and Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated; are prompt, 
but mild, in operation ; and, therefore, the very best medicine for Family 
Use, as well as for Travelers and Tourists. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 












and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk. 
Send for ‘Our Baby's First and Second: 


In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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351, 170, and his other styles, 
Soild throughout the World. 
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town. Bestinthe world. No labor or rubbing 
SEND FOR ONE tothe 
NATIONAL CO., 23 Dey St., N. Y. 
WHY SUFFER IN SILENCE? 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU 

. re troubled with weakness and pains. 
“*KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75 cts. by mail, Send for 
circular. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 





LADIES 


Dr. De La MONTE’S Wonderful Secret for 
beautif ving the Complexion and developin a 
_ Form, Free! Wilcox Specific Co. Phila., P 


CATARR positively cured by the — 











Philadelphia Shopping, 


A lady of taste, judgment and experience offers her 
services, free of charge, to out of town buyers. For 
reference and full particulars, address 

Miss P. W. WATSON, 
1631 Francis Street. Philadelphia. 


and JEWELRY: 

ig line, Low Prices. 

age Wholesale 
FREE! 


osen ogue 
The Domestic Mfg. Co., . Wallingford, Coun. 


OPIUM & i843 CURED 


At home. No pain or nervous shock. Sma!l expense, 
The LESLIE E. KEELEY CO., Dwight, Ell. 








360 New embossed scrap pictures and elegant sample 
cards for 10c. National Card Co.,Camden, N, J. 


How to grow strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berr es, grapes, peaches, plums, pears and 
apples. New Edition for 10e. or 
10 names of fruit growers. 


Putney & Woodward, Brentwood, N. ¥. 








German Remedy. Sample 
in stamps. E. H. Medical Co., East 
If you are not, 


papeend and book for 4 cents 
rc Hampton, Conn, 
ARE You MARRIED? #250 ry i 































this soeney, which pays its — 
at, ar SENT SOCIETY, Box free. Protea paid 
MEN Sie, ut Minn. 
READER If you love RARE FLOWERS, 
chowest only, address ELLIS BROS., 
Keene, . It will astonish and please. FREE. 
By return mail. Full Description Moody’s 
Now Tailor System of Dress Cutting. 
MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
SEE HERE! Why not save one half on 1000 use- 
a ful Articles? Send for Catalogue. 
Big pay toAgents. CHICAGO SCALE Co. , Chicago. 
SHAVING SOAP VROOM&FOWLERS iS 
TARY. THE BEST. AT YOUR ORUGGIST 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Establishment inthe World for 
their Treatment. Facial Bere epment, Hair 


FUN CARDS, set of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 
a large Sample Book of Hidden Name Cards, & 
agent’s outfit, 2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O. 


7° - A DAY. Samples worth $150. 
$5 EE. Lines not under horses feet. Write, 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER C0., Holly, Mich: 


PACK Moy IC 0 Home Carts, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold- to the-Light Cards, The Mystic Oracle, 
ith which you can tell any person's age: and large sample book of Hid- 

All for only #2-cent stamp. Banner Card Co., OO 


PATENTS THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
»C. Noattorney’s fee until Patent 
obtained. Write for a entor’s Guide. 


YOUNG FOLKS. Junges Volk, containing German 
stories, sketches and poems with E nglish transla- 
tion in parallel columns, Published in four parts. 
Subscription $1.00. PartI,nowready. Price, 25cents. 
OXFORD PUB. CO., P. O. Box 2020, New York. 




















BACK Numbers & completesets of leading magazines. 
Rates low. Am.Magazine Exchange,Schoharie N.¥ 
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Ss, 4th edition. 

URY 
Albany, Ny. Y. 
1870. ~~ of Facial 
Appliances, Springs, ete, _ Six Parlors, 
Finished in three styles. 


read, Cloth and Satin Covered Tor sale everywhere, 


In writing to advertisers be 
sure to mention GoDEY’ s Lapy’s 
Book. 

















PRUCE Genuine Spruce Chewing Gum by mail. > 


I OZ. 12¢.; 4 Oz. 40c.; 1 1b. $1.40. Balsam 


Fir Pillows, Soc. and $1.00 each. 


GUM 


W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 





If IS A SIN TO BE SICK. 


Wetell you whyin ourNEWI BOOK and Eight-Page : 


Paper, which we send free to any address, 
This Book and Paper should be in every home. All 
who read them and 
ears added to theirlives. Send your name at once 
or our new book, 
HEALTH,” free to 
CHICA O MAGNETIC an” oo 
No.6 contrat Musi ic Hall, 





Originalin designand text. Exclusive 
not treat of farin produ@e, hogs. 
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lls all about the floral Novelties and is brimfal of 


floral hintsandengravings. A treasure to the amateur 
florist. Price 4cents(two stamps). No free copies. 
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Seeds Given Away! 


of Mixed Flower Seeds—500 kinds—which will 


produce an astonishing variety of flowers. Pleases cpptoty, Tellall yourfriends and a Write 
RK, Fannettsbu: Pa. 
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